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From the Very First— 


the Scout’s Official Axe 


The men who organized the 
Boy Scouts of America were tried 
and experienced in woodcraft. 
They knew how everyone who 
goes into the woods needs an axe, 
whether he goes for a day or a 
month. 

They knew, too, what kind of 
an axe is needed. They knew it 
must have certain qualities that 
can always be depended upon. 
And they knew that the manu- 
facturer who was to make this 
very dependable axe must be a 
dependable manufacturer. 

So there were many good 
reasons that led them to make 
the Plumb Scout Axe official from 
the very first. 

Here are some of the reasons 
why the Plumb Official Scout Axe 
of today is an even better axe 
than the original Official Axe 
they selected: 

The Plumb Scout Axe is a 
balanced axe, which means that 
it will swing straight and strong. 

The head is one solid piece of 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, 


forged steel, and not two pieces 
welded together as ordinary exes 
are. The Plumb Axe holds its edge 
and is built for tough, hard work. 
The Plumb Axe has the wonder- 
ful Take-Up Wedge, the greatest 
and simplest idea ever developed 
to keep the wooden handle of asteel 
tool tight. And a loose axe-head 
is not a good thing, in the woods 
or anywhereelse. Only Plumb Axes 
can have this patented Wedge. 
The Plumb Axe is finished with 
a dead black head and a snappy 
red handle that shows up the 
grain of the hickory beautifully. 


It gives a smart touch of color to. 


the uniform, and makes the axe 
easy to locate if mislaid. 

The sheath can be had in 
leather, but the standard in- 
fantry sheath is the newest and 
most popular. 

National headquarters furnish 
it, and your hardware dealer has 
it in stock. The Fleur-de-lis is 
etched on the blade—it’s your 
Axe, Scouts! 


Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Plumb Take-up Wedge 
keeps the handle tight 
~ NSTANTLY, 
with a turn of 
the Plumb Take- 
up Wedge, you 
tetighten the 


handle of the 
Plumb Scout Axe, Nail Hammer, 
Ball Pein Hammer, Chopping 
Axe or Hatchet. The cone shape 
of the wedge expands the wood 
against all sides of the eye all 
the way in. This patented 
wedge, used only in Plumb tools, 


forever ends all trouble with 
loose handles. 
. 
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Look for this Plumb Display at 
good hardware stores everywhere. 


20 Cents a Copy. February, 1925. 
under the Act of wz 3. regis.” ‘Acceptance for special rate pustage a? 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


LOOK FOR THE 
Red Handle 
WITH THE 


Black Head 


(Color Com ie 
Registered Trade 
Mark, U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


EXCLUSIVELY 


PLUMB 


At hardware 
stores every- 
where. With 
leather sheath 
$1.80; with in- 
fantry sheath, 
$1.65 (except 
in Far West 
and Canada). 
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SCOUT CALL 


EVERY SCOUT A BUGLER 


IS OUR MOTTO 


CIs 
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Celebrate Your 15th Anniversary 
on the Clear, Broadcasting Notes 
OF THE 


STANDARD BUGLE 


Every troop, patrol and SCOUT should own aSTANDARD 
for every occasion. 


The STANDARD is a bugle that we have made for the 
National Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America for 
the past five years. 
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KEIRA 


Highly polished, strongly built, easy to blow, in key of G, 
with slide to F, nickeled mouthpiece attached. 


BE PREPARED with a No. 1065 STANDARD bugle 
for the following: 


1. Well developed lungs. 


4. Radio contests. 


4 2. Bugle Corps. 5. Camps and hikes. 
3 3. Merit badge. 6. All those wonderful Boy Scout Parades. 
<< BE SURE you get a No. 1065 Standard Bugle when you get one, because it 


must be in pitch and tone with those of all the other Scouts. 


) 
eh 


If your local dealer cannot give you a STANDARD, then order of Supply 
. Dept. or nearest Scout Headquarters, or send us only $3.75, and we will mail 
you one prepaid anywhere in U. S. A. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
SEND NOW 


REX INTERNATIONAL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. BL225. 57 JAY STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





May the best of luck go 
with a Happy New Year to 
the hundreds of thousands 
of Scouts who will wear the 
merit badges and rank badges 
that Lion Brothers of 
Baltimore, Maryland, make 
for the membership of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 








SINCE THE INCEPTION 
OF THE MOVEMENT 


The Standard Emblem 
Company has been 
making your official in- 
signia in gold, silver, 
bronze and enamel. 
Many of the special 
awards and trophies 
that you have won 
have been made for you 
by this company. Our 


y 
Z 


* long association with 
i.) the Scout Movement 
A has been most stimulat- 


ing to us and we hope 
to go along with you 
for many years tocome. 





3 Something New 


i ™ The new Eagle Scout Ring in sterling silver enameled 
6) is now ready. Just order from your Scout Supply 
= <j . Department and enclose $1.50. 











i) 
> STANDARD EMBLEM CO. 


Sales Dept.—1482 Broadway, New York 
; = 


Factory—Providence, R. I. 
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Established 102 Years 





Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 


BROOKLYN OMAHA 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 
571-5 Main St. 1524-6 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
12-14 W. Washington St. 439-41 Wood St. 
MILWAUKEE PROVIDENCE 
2-12 Grand Ave. Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


1265 Broadway 7th and St.Charles 


ST. PAUL 
Robert at 6th St. 
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Other Browning King Stores 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
524-26 Davis St. 
DETROIT 


BOSTON 
407 Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 


s ne Blvd. at Grand River 
a ent 
‘LEVELANI Grand Ave, & 11th St. 
419 Euclid Avenue MINNEAPOLIS 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. ° Nicollet at Fifth St. 
DENVER SEATTLE 





1624-30 Stout St. ead Ave. & University St. 
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Gold Medal for Heroism 
I CREAMS from the creek halted Scout 


LeRoy Camp as he was walking along a 
| bridge in Atlantic City one evening. He was 
l just able to discern an upturned boat with 
| the form of a woman on top. He jumped 

ly from the bridge into shallow water and 
reached the boat just as it was nearing a dam. 
The current was strong enough to knock =» 
Camp down, but he carried the helpless 
* woman to the shore. 

















































W. LeRoy Camp, Jr. 
1402 North Michigan Avenue 
Atlantic City, N J 


Take Hold of This Knife 















. . e e 5 THE - 
OU can tell whether a knife feels right as soon as you grip it, and \ he 
e ‘SS AWARD 
open and shut the blades. The boy or man who once gets his hands FOR 
a . . eat / : RS 3333. \iiaaes 
on Remington’s Official Scout Knife is never satisfied until he owns one. Remington “Official Knife 


They’re needed on every hike and in every camp. Boy Senuts of Amnesia” 


The Remington Arms Com- 


The blade-steel in Remington’s “Official Knife—Boy Scouts of America”’ pany presents the Remington 
a - _ . . . Awardfor Heroism—a Scout 
is even better than the fine design and finish. It has a big, sharp cutting Kalle ait shield enapened | 


blade, a punch for making holes, or scraping; a screw-driver, bottle as above—to each winner 
opener, and can opener. It’s about the handiest thing in the whole of the Heveism Metal. 
scout kit. Scouts know their value—every boy needs one. It’s the knife 
endorsed by Scout Headquarters. Ask your dealer to show you one today. 


Remingion 


Why Scouts Choose Remington 








ages In each department of the Remington factory, you can depend upon its accuracy and smooth 
—" skilled gunsmiths inspect all rifles as they are action. 





being made. They make sure that every one P : 
& y y Remington owns patents and designs that no- 


will shoot accurately and function perfectly body else can use. That’s why there are so 
before it is sent out. This extreme care has many advantages in owning Remington .22. L 
earned for Remington its reputation for lead- They are the snappiest small-bore rifles made. 

ership in the firearms industry. When you Write for Remington’s interesting circulars 

get your Remington you will know that it on Official Scout Knives and small-bore rifles 

has been so carefully examined and tested that today. 





Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Established 1816 ; | 
25 Broadway New York City 
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Rifles Ammunition Shotguns Game Loads Cutlery Cash Registers 
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“T WAS a man’s job to swim the rapids of Licking River, 
and during a freshet most men balked at the perils of 
that boiling half-mile above Covington. The chances of 
coming through alive were about even, and when a 

farmer watching the flood from the banks of the river saw two 
boys undertake to run those mad rapids he just naturally 
pronounced them “fool kids” and started overland on foot 
to fish out their bodies. 

Crouching bow and stern in a cranky sycamore dugout, the 
two bays wide-eyed with the thrill and excitement of their 
adventure headed their craft for mid-stream. In an instant 
they were sucked into a veritable maelstrom of wild white- 
capped waves thundering against floating drip logs and 
flinging drenching spray high in the air. The force was terrific. 
Tons of water crashed through the channel ripping and tear- 
ing at the banks, dislodging trees from the banks and shoot- 
ing these battering rams down-stream. Through the center 
of it all plunged the dugout at what seemed to be express- 
train speed, the boys tensed and a little frightened perhaps 
at their own daring, fending it from threatening logs up-thrust 
above the boiling flood. By a miracle they came through 
the worst of it right side up. It began to look as if they 
were going to win through entirely. Then suddenly out of the 
muddy torrent a great black 
hand appeared, rose high in the 
air, paused a moment while it 
flung foam and spray from its 
clutching fingers, then de- 
scended, seized the dugout and 
bore it under, out of sight. ON 

“Tt was sheer luck and i 
nothing else that brought my y 
cousin Tom and me through 4 
that rapids alive,” said Dan N 
Beard to the writer. “The 
roots of that old ‘sawyer’ 
held fast in the bed of the 
stream, ripped a hole in the 
dugout so big that it was never 
any good again. And the 
rapids came so near tearing us 
to pieces and breaking every 
bone in our bodies that—well, 
to-day, sixty-odd years after, 
I get cold and clammy every 
time I think of it. I’ve been 
in a good many tight places in 
my life; been shot at and all 
that and yet I don’t believe I 
have ever been as close to 
death as I was in that boyhood 
adventure of mine back there in 
Kentucky.” 

It was adventure such as 
this that made Dan Beard love 
the out-of-doors; love it with 
such enthusiasm, that he has 
devoted his entire life to bring- 
ing as much of it as possible 
to several generations of boys 
who were not as fortunate as he 
in being born and brought up in a country 
such as Kentucky was in those days. In 
stories and pictures and in every other 
way at his command he has tried to foster 
a love of the woods, the fields, and the 
open spaces, in the hearts of boys every- 
where, and to make their lives as clean, 
their bodies and spirits as hardy and as 
noble of purpose as Kenton, Crockett and 
Boone and the other buckskin men who have always been 
his heroes. 

Dan Beard’s boyhood was spent in Covington, Kenton 
County, Kentucky. That was Boone country. Even the 
county was named after Boone’s closest companion, Simon 
Kenton. Dan Beard’s father knew some of the buckskin men 
of his time. He knew Kenton and Crockett, Sam Houston and 
Colonel Bowie. Dan Beard’s maternal grandparent was a 
pioneer mother. Back of Covington a dense forest began in his 
day and reached for miles to the mountains—a wilderness as 
primeval as it was in the days when Boone roamed it. On the 
edge of it were log-cabins built by the early settlers and 
occupied by the descendants of some of them. Some of Dan 
Beard’s companions were the boys of these pioneer families. 
With these sons of the buckskin men as chums and the forest as 
a playground, no wonder that he grew up to love the out-of- 
doors. No wonder that he learned how to shoot and trail; 
learned the language of the wild; learned the handicraft that 
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years to come. 
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> My Friend Al 
» Dan Beard © 


I have been given the opportunity to write something about my old friend, Dan Beard. 
This | gladly do, for to talk about Dan is one of the most pleasant and therefore the easiest 
thing I can do. He was the first professional artist | ever came in contact with, personally. 
That was nearly fifty years ago, and it’s a fortunate thin 
of an artist were so favorable. 


Dan Beard makes no effort to give this impression. 
natural way, as a bird sings. The spirit that is in him is of the contagious sort, and my brother 
Hundreds of thousands of boys since that day have had the same 
experience. For over half a century Dan Beard has gone on with ever-increasing ingenuity 
and charm, pointing out to youth the fine things, the useful occupations, and clean sports. 

Dan Beard was the original founder of the Sons of Daniel Boone, the forerunner of 
But this is all a part of history, 

The color of Dan’s hair might indicate a man a little past middle age, but, under his skin, 
he is undaunted youth and his eye is kindled with a flame that should burn for many more 
He has become a symbol of clean living and of vigorous bodily health. For 
over half a century he has made all these things attractive and natural as they should be, and 
therein lies the strength of his appeal. With the rest of his countrymen I take my hat off to him. 
Because of Dan 


Langdon and | felt it. 
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DAN BEARD 


The Friend of Youth 






























| am proud to have known him intimately all these years. 
Beard, we are all of us considerably happier. 


By J. Irving Crump 


was so essential to these wilderness dwellers who had to 
build everything for themselves, even the wooden bowls 
they ate from and the crude furniture they used in their 
cabin homes. 

Every one of his chums had as much reverence for Kenton, 
Crockett and Boone as he had. They tried to imitate their 
deeds of bravery. They almost unconsciously shaped their 
lives in the footsteps of these men in buckskin who built the 
empire. Their gang was the Boone Scouts. Their rendez- 
vous was a cave under the roots of a huge partly uprooted 
sycamore tree on the far side of Bank Lick, with only one 
way of approach and that was to swing across the stream on 
the dangling end of a wild-grape vine. 


ZIZd7 Aah 


By Charles 
Dana Gibson 


__ me that my first impressions 
I have tried to feel that there was something of the same 
manly spirit and mental health in all artists | have known since that time. 


He just lives his life in a perfectly 


There they fished and learned to swim. There they made 
bows and arrows and learned to throw the tomahawk as well 
as old Simon Kenton himself or any of the redskins who sought 
to take his scalp. There they learned trailing and woodcraft, 
and with their knowledge sometimes stirred the fears and 
imagination of those who were not so well versed in woodcraft 
as they were, for Mr. Beard tells a story of how, having studied 
the tracks of a black bear, he carefully went down to the river 
just above the town and, crawling along the edge of a log-raft, 
modeled the track in the mud of the bank. The tracks he 
made were about three times as big as the biggest bear track 
that had ever been seen in that vicinity, and they were so 
unpleasantly near the town that people began to get ner- 
vous. Local hunters scoured the woods for months for 
the bruin big enough to make tracks that large. But of 
course no one ever brought in his pelt, although there were 
strange stories told and retold of the big bear’s doings about 
the country side. 

Shortly after the bear incident the community was stirred 
by the call of war. Those were thrilling days in Kentucky. 
Fort Sumter had been fired on. The Civil War was raging 
throughout the Southland. Covington was a fortified town. 
All the able-bodied men were in service either with the Union 

or Confederate forces. Dan 
Beard at the age of twelve was 


aes ("= “the man of the house.” His 
NHS father and all his brothers were 
\ Union soldiers. His cousins 


were all with the Confederacy. 
At one period the famous 
Kirby Smith had his gray 
troops on one side of the town 
while the equally famous Con- 
federate raider John Morgan 
had his men on the other side. 
The rifle pits were just beyond 
the town limits. The picket 
line cut off Bank Lick, the 
“‘swimmin’-hole.”” Dan Beard 
and his boy chums used to have 
to run the guards to go swim- 
ming. Sometimes they would 
sneak into the trenches and 
watch for the battle until they 
were yanked out of danger by 
the scruff of the neck and 
sent back to town, or to the 
hospital where they were 
made to help take care of the 
wounded, 





ITH this sort of a boy- 
hood for a background 
it is no wonder then that Dan 
Beard felt that he was with- 
holding from every other boy 
eT the finest, cleanest, and most 
ay wholesome pleasures that could 
be found if he did not open their 
eyes to the fun that the great 
outdoors held for them. No 
wonder, then, that he has preached 
Boone and the buckskin-men s6 unceas- 
ingly that all of us have come to know 
and love those fine figures of the pioneer 
days and have installed some of them 
in the Hall of Fame. 

Mr. Beard says that he was “‘vacci- 
nated” for West Point, but it didn’t take. 
Likewise they tried to make him a civil 
engineer which did take, and he became a good surveyor and, 
as such, traveled the country, running lines and making maps 
all the way from the Calumet and Hecla mines: in Michigan 
to New Orleans. He mapped all of the Southwestern Division, 
and these maps were the first topographical maps of Cincinnati. 
Likewise he made maps of sections of the country where 
prosperous towns flourish to-day but which then were the 
fringes of the wilderness. 

With enough of that to satisfy him he came to New York 
and, though he did not realize it then, he brought Boone or the 
spirit of Boone, to Broadway with him. The moment he set 
foot on Manhattan Island he regretted that he had come. 
The city was no place for a man of his inclinations. he thought. 
During the first three hours in New York he had three fights. 
He was a Southerner, and intentional rudeness had always 
been to him an insult. An insult meant a fight, or an 
apology. He found plenty of rudeness in New York then. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Dark-Horse Entry 


The Conclusion of a Story of Town Spirit and Basketball 


PART II 


LTON HIGH, by virtue of its season’s record against 

the best teams in the state—again favored to win 

the championship—disposed of Homer in the 

opening Friday night game by the overwhelming 
score of 68 to 14. 

There was a moment of hushed and turious expectancy as 
the referee’s whistle called the next two teams on the floor. 
The Billings five came in first, receiving an ovation from the 
Billings section. The team appeared snappy in their Purple 
and Old Gold suits. For some reason the Mayfield.team was 
late in appearing and the referee blew his whistle again, 
impatiently. 

This was a signal for the Mayfield rooters. The center 
section suddenly became a riot of sound and white flags came 
into view. Standing out upon the white flags, in bold relief, 
was the figure of a black horse. At that instant the Mayfield 
team rushed in from the locker room entrance. Then the 
three thousand spectators burst into a mighty roar. 

Emblazoned on the white shirt fronts of every Mayfield 
player was the same figure—the rearing form of a charging 
black horse! The Mayfield team raced about under the basket, 
seeming not to care whether the ball went through the hoop 
or not, but radiating such energy and pep as to cause the Bill- 
ings team at the far end of the floor to look on in dazed 
surprise. 

As the roars died away, the Mayfield crowd broke into a 
yell: 


Beware, Billings, beware! 
Beware, Billings, bewarel 
Dark horse sf 
Dark horse s! 

Dark horses! 


From that second on the Billings goat was safely in May- 
field’s hands. Overcoming their own stage fright at appearing 
before such a throng of people by this novel introduction, the 
Mayfield team entered the game with the psychological ad- 
vantage. When Lance caged the first basket on a shot from 
the side of the floor, there was hardly any holding the roof oa 
the building. 

It is a matter of history that Mayfield defeated Billings 
before the game was played. The Billings team went to 
pieces before the unknown quantity which faced them. It 
was disconcerting to see white-topped opponents racing up 
and down the floor with black horses leaping out upon their 
shirt-fronts. This is the impression the Billings players had 
of the ruse. Mayfield made up for any lack of basketball by its 
speed, by hurrying every Billings’ shot and by forcing the 
Billings team to take the defense from the start. The final 
score was— Mayfield 21; Billings 11. 

“Mayfield” was on the tip of every tongue after the game. 
Perhaps no more spectacular 
introduction of a new high-school 
team into the realms of sport 
had ever been devised. The 
Elton papers gave 
due credit, it being 
common talk that 
the Billings team 
had been swept off 
its feet, succumbing 
to a weaker oppo- 
nent. Mayfield’s true 
strength could not 
be judged in such a 
contest. The morn- 
ing game with Carls- 
boro, which had de- 
feated Lawrenceville 
by a_ big ' margin, 
would decide. 


ATURDAY was 
declared by 
Mayfield citizens as 
a holiday equal to the 
Fourth of July and 
several Labor Days. 
The special cars to 
Elton were jammed 
to overflowing. The 
regular morning local 
had Mayfield enthu- 
siasts hanging to the rear platform. 
Elton was scheduled to play 
Somerset at nine A. M. and May- 


At the head of the procession pranced a 
shining black horse, bearing a painted banner 


By Harold M. Sherman 
Illustrated by Lawrence Wilbur 


field took the floor against Carlsboro at’ ten. Again Elton 
went out for a walkaway victory, turning in the score of 45 
to 7 with seemingly no exertion. But the crowd was plainly 
not present to witness the expected. The news of Mayfield’s 
phenomenal entry upon the annals of county high-school 
sports, had packed the huge gymnasium to the doors, 

As upon the first occasion, Mayfield took the floor last, com- 
ing out with a burst of speed. The Carlsboro team did not 
seem so upset over this procedure. But the great majority 
of those present were solidly for the dark horses. Mayfield 
was cheered to the echo. 

Lance, grim—determined—steady—grasped the hand of 
each player as the referee’s whistle sounded. Mayfield must 
prove to the world that it was not a flash-in-the-pan team. A 
victory over Carlsboro would bring Mayfield serious con- 
sideration . . . it would do more than that ... it would 
put Mayfield in the finals against Elton! 

More accustomed to the crowd and with the experience of an 
actual game on the large court, it was evident at once to the 
onlookers that Mayfield was playing a greatly improved type 
of game. Two baskets were rung up by the Mayfield forwards 
on tip-offs from Lance during the first minute of play. The 
Mayfield team was never headed although Carlsboro crept up 
to within one or two points of tying until the last few minutes 
of the game when Mayfield shot ten points ahead in a final 
burst of unexpected speed. The final score was Mayfield 37; 
Carlsboro 27. 

“Look Out Elton!” the afternoon paper warned, as May- 
field’s morning victory proved that the dark-horse entry had 
“punch and endurance.” The playing of Lance Sparks was 
referred to in this game as resembling that of Elton’s all-star 
center, Dazzy Veach. “There should be a battle royal at the 
center position to-night,” said one paragraph, “with Lance 





















Sparks and Dazzy Veach, both formerly under the same school 
banner, fighting it out for high honors.” 

That afternoon Lance ordered every Mayfield player to 
retire to his room in the Y. M. C. A. and to rest from two until 
five. He was afraid that a reaction might set in. The first two 
games had been played in a spirit of wild enthusiasm. The 
fellows had waited so long for an opportunity to perform on a 
real court that they had almost run wild. But to-night, if they 
reflected too much that victory meant the county champion- 
ship . . . they were apt to become rattled and make a sorry 
showing. That was the danger of an unseasoned team. 

As the boys were making their way to the Elton gymnasium 
along a quiet side street so as not to attract attention, they 
caught a glimpse of an unusual sight. Passing down the main 
street was a strange parade. In the lead walked a strikingly 
familiar figure leading a prancing black horse. The boys 
stopped and viewed the procession from a distance, then burst 
into peals of laughter. The figure was that of old Doc Brady. 
On the flanks of the horse hung a painted wording: “ MAY- 
FIELD—THE ONLY HORSE ENTERED. SHE CAN’T 
LOSE!” 


VIDENTLY Elton citizens were getting just as much 

fun out of this as Mayfield was . . for the whole town 
of Mayfield marched behind that horse, shouting their faith 
in their team . . . and Elton looked on good-naturedly 
: . if not sympathetically. A young rooster deserved 
a chance to crow before it had its head chopped off. 

The symbolic figures of dark horses did not disturb Elton 
High. Every fellow on the team was a cool, collected in- 
dividual. And Coach Reynolds had instilled in the team the 
spirit of fight. He was taking no chances. Every opponent 
must be taken seriously. A team could never afford to let up 
on its.championship stride . . . any more than a talented 
violinist could play with loose strings. 

When the Mayfield five came on the floor for the crucial 
game, they found an entirely different crowd confronting them. 
The Mayfield rooters were swallowed up in an ear-deafening 
demonstration for Elton. The Elton sympathies had been 
with Mayfield so long as Mayfield was playing some other 
county team. But to-night the home crowd was for the 
home team . . . expecting Elton to make mince-meat out 
of the dark horses. 

Lance sensed what he had feared — the slipping away of the 
dash and unrestrained manner of his players. Their practice 
shots were wild and as Hines, Mayfield left forward, tossed the 

ball clear over the backboard on a basket' 
try the crowd roared discovery that 
the much-heralded dark horses were “up 
in the air.” ‘Don’t listen to the crowd. 
Keep your eyes on the ball. Play clean! 
: We can’t give any points away this game. 
.¢ Let’s go! Every- 
thing you’ve 
got!” ) 

The players 
trotted to their 
positions with the 
gymnasium a 
cannonade of 
sound. Dazzy 
Veach shook 
handswithLance. 
Neither spoke but 
in the eyes of 
each there was a 
challenge. 

Whistle! 

The ball left 
the referee’s hand- 
and Dazzy and 
Lance strained to 
reach it. Dazzy 
jumped at just 
the right mo- 
ment, batting the 
ball with his open 
palm into the 
hands of the 
Elton right for- 
ward who evaded 
his guard, drib- 
bled down the 
floor and made a 
pretty under the 
basket shot. 

What a bed- 
lam of noise! 

The ball went, 
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back to center, was thrown up again, 
this time being tipped back to an 
Elton guard who relayed it to the 
Elton left forward for another under 
the basket shot. 

Score, Elton 4; Mayfield o. 

Lance called time out. His team- 
mates threw themselves on the floor 
about him, nervous—worried—con- 
fused. :.. 

“Stick to your man!” cautioned 
Lance, “They’re drawing you in and 
getting away from you for clean shots. 
Stick to your man!” 

This advice served to make the 
Mayfield players more over-anxious 
than ever. Jones, Mayfield’s back- 
guard, was fined on the first play 
after time was called, for holding. 
The Elton forward missed the shot. 
Three more fouls were called on May- 
field players, Elton scoring on one of 
the free throws. Mayfield was sticking 
too close. 

Dazzy was clearly outplaying Lance 
at center. He was getting the jump 
about as he pleased, giving Elton an 
immediate advantage. The Elton 
plays were working with lightning- 
like precision. 

Elton ran the score up to 10 to o. 
The stands were hoarse from yelling. 
The game looked like a rout. El- 
ton had the dark horses on the 
gallop. 

Lance called time out again. There 
was a fierce note in his voice. He 
realized his own shortcomings. He 
knew that the team was not playing 
together. 

“Come on, fellows! 
points? We can beat ’em! 
got to beat ’em!” 

Elton made its first foul. Mayfield 
cheered mightily as its right forward, 
Lawton, scored the first point for his 
team. The Elton rooters were gener- 
ous with their applause .. . they 
could afford to be. 

The lone point seemed to put new 
vim in Mayfield. With the score 10 
to 1, Elton encountered more stub- 
born opposition. Mayfield added 
two more points from the foul line. 
Then Elton came through with two 
rapid-fire field goals, running the score 
up to 14-3. 


What’s ten 
We’ve 


M4Yk IELD had not yet been 
able to penetrate the Elton 
defense for a field goal. 

Just half a minute before the pop 
of the gun for the end of the first 
half, with a count 21 to 6 in favor of 
Elton, Lance recovered the ball near 
the center of the floor and sent it 
spining in a spiral throw for a spectac- 
ular basket. 

The half ended 21 to 8. 

Six of Mayfield’s eight points had been scored on free 
throws. Elton had effectively prevented the Mayfield for- 
wards from getting near enough the basket to score field goals. 

The crowd settled back to wait until a resumption’ of the 
slaughter and to watch the Mayfield rooters, who sat silent 
and dejected. 

“What do you think of your dark horses now?” someone 
cried. 

There was a movement among the Mayfield rooters but no 
answer. 

In the locker room, Doc Brady was pleading with the boys. 
They listened to him with tears streaming down their faces. 
How they had wanted to win! 

“The game’s not lost yet!’ insisted the doctor, ‘While 
there’s life there’s hope. Do you think I ever give up a pa- 
tient until the last tick of his heart? No, siree! You get back 
in the game and give those fellows a dose of their own 
medicine!” 

Lance indicated to the doctor that he wanted to talk to the 
fellows alone. The doctor took a position outside the locker 
room door to prevent anyone’s coming in. 

“Lots of folks have wanted to know why I came back to 
Mayfield to go to school,’”’ Lance started, as his team-mates 
looked up at him questioningly. “I’ve never told anyone 
why. But now I’m going to tell you. It’s because Elton High 
is so all-fired stuck up with its own importance!” 

Every eye centered upon Lance now. The players were 
beginning to forget themselves. A strange something com- 
menced to stir within them... . 
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Lance darted forward, leaped high in the air as hands reached out to grab the ball, and 


batted it back toward the basket. The whistle blew! 


“The fellow I’m playing against out there said that they 
didn’t play anything in Mayfield . . . that it was the dead- 
est burg in the State! They used to think it was fun to call 
me ‘Mayfield’ as if it was a name that didn’t amount to 
much. ...” 

Lance looked about him. There was a tenseness . . . a 


spirit . . . aforce . . . creeping into the attitude of every 
player. 

“T made up my mind that some day I’d make Elton take 
its hat off to Mayfield . . . and. . . and that time’s 


right now! Are you going to help me?” 

It was the same dashing Mayfield that had raced on the 
floor against Billings and Carlsboro that came out against 
Elton in the last half. 

The Mayfield rooters caught the change in spirit and stood 
up to yell: 

Beware, Elton, beware! 
Beware, Elton, beware! 
Dark horses! 
Dark horses! 
Dark horses! 


Nothing could have struck the Elton supporters funnier. 
The stands rocked with laughter. Idea of a yell like 
that from Mayfield with their team hopelessly behind! Be- 
ware Elton! Ha! Ha! 

But the laughs faded into anxious grins in the next few 
minutes. Lawton, Mayfield right forward, took Lance’s tip- 
off at center, dodged two Elton players and scored a neat field 
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goal. Jones, Mayfield backguard, on 
the next play tossed a basket from 
two-thirds the length of the floor on 
a hazardous try which brought the 
three thousand spectators to their 
feet with the thrill of an electric 
shock. Then Lance contributed a 
long throw for two more points. 

Score—z21 to 14. 

Elton called time out, thinking to 
stop Mayfield’s basket-shooting 
streak. 

With the resumption of play, Elton 
appeared over-anxious. Mayfield, 
with unerring accuracy at the foul 
line, counted up three more points as 
the result of Elton misplays. 

Again Elton called time out, not 
having scored a point in the half. 

Mayfield rooters were mad with 
excitement. Once more came the 
yell, but there was no hilarity in the 
Elton stands now. The Elton players, 
crouching tensely on the court, 
looked up at the delirious Mayfield 
section as it chanted: 


Beware, Elton, beware! 

Beware, Elton, beware! 
Dark horses! 
Dark horses! 
Dark horses! 


21 to 17! 

Nine minutes yet to play! 

Elton, as a team, had been used to 
getting a good lead and holding it. 
To see their advantage slipping despite 
all they could do and against a five 
that was not even rated . . . the 
thought made them furious. 

A frenzied burst of speed by Elton 
added two more field goals and the 
score jumped to 25-17 with four 
minutes left to play. The Elton 
boosters leaned back with a feeling 
of relief. Mayfield had shot its 
bolt. 

But Lance called time out for his 
team. Eyes ablaze, breathing heavily, 
Lance pointed to the scoreboard. 
Then he held up four fingers to 
denote the number of minutes of play 
and shook his hand in the faces of his 
team-mates. 

The pace had been terrific. May- 
field had stood it better than Elton. 
Coach Reynolds sent in two sub- 
stitutes, one for the Elton left for- 
ward and the other for the right guard. 
The coach considered the game as 
good as over. 

As Lance recovered the ball from 
tip-off, Dazzy Veach was fouled for 
holding him and Lance immediately 
added the point on a free throw. 
Elton took the ball on the next play 
and attempted to stall by passing it 
about, but Jones, the big Mayfield 
backguard who had played a great 
game on the defense, knocked the ball from an Elton player’s 
hands, made a long, swift throw to Hines, left forward, and 
the lead diminished two points more. 

Score—Elton 25, Mayfield 20. 

Two minutes of play remained. The Mayfield crowd al- 
most grew- hysterical as Lance dived into a group of Elton 
players, captured the ball, dribbled half the length of the floor 
and rung up a basket going at top speed. Lance catapulted 
into the row of spectators sitting on the floor as he made the 
shot. 

With the ovation still resounding through the gymnasium, 
Lance—back at center—outjumped the tiring Dazzy and 
tipped the ball to the deliberate Jones. The backguard 
squinted at the basket, rested the ball a second between his 
hands, then flung it-high in the air. There was a perceptible 
swish as the leather dropped through the net for his second 
sensational long-distance shot of the game. 

Score 25 to 24! 

Both teams were now so excited and time was so nearly up 
that they hardly knew what they were doing. The three 
thousand spectators were on their feet, cheering and plead- 
ing. 

Just before the gun popped a double foul was called. May- 
field and Elton each had a try at the basket. 

One could have heard a pin drop in the huge gymnasium as 
the Elton right forward toed the foul line. Time was up. 
If he made the basket, Mayfield could not win. If he missed, 
it would be possible for Mayfield to tie. 

The Elton player realized the importance of his shot. He 
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took his time in sizing up the throw. When he released the 
ball there was a sound of everyone taking in their breath 

then a deep-voiced groan. The ball had rolled around the rim 
and out. 

Lance embraced Lawton, Mayfield forward, urging him to 
tie the game by making good his throw. A different tempera- 
ment than the Elton player, Lawton walked to the foul line, 
took one quick look at the basket, bent easily at the knees 
and in a quick, well-calculated motion brought the score to 
25 all, the ball not so much as touching the hoop. 

For five minutes the crazed Mayfield delegation made so 
much noise that the night watchman in the home town thirty 
miles away could have heard them if he had not been asleep. 

An overtime game! An equal chance to win over Elton 
High, last year’s state champions! 

Beware, Elton, bewarel 


Time called for five minutes more of play. But both teams 
were cautious now, guarding closely. Long shots were tried 
in a frenzied effort to gain the lead. Cheers gave way to 
despair as first Mayfield, then Elton, came within a fraction 
of scoring. But it seemed as if the ball had suddenly developed 
a will of its own and refused to be put through the hoop. 

With three of the five minutes gone, an Elton player com- 
mitted a foul. Jones, Mayfield’s stalwart backguard, put his 
team in the lead with a free throw which bounced off the glass 
backboard. 

It is doubtful if Mayfield citizens ever experienced such 
pulse-beating excitement as existed at that moment. 

Coach Reynolds rushed his two regulars, the left forward and 
right guard, back into the game. He sat, nervously fumbling a 
sweater. 

\s Lance faced Dazzy Veach at center there was the glint 
of a smile in his eyes. Dazzy’s face was set. Lance had led 


Luther 


UTHER BURBANK of California is known throughout 
the world as “the plant wizard.”” He is the magician 
who can work unbelievable marvels with trees and 
fruits and flowers and berries. He makes, not two 

blades of grass, but a hundred blades grow where but one grew 
before. And it is by no trick that he achieves these miracles. 
Luther Burbank is the conjuring botanist who attains to the 
impossible by taking infinite trouble. If you were to visit his 
fruit farm at Sebastopol in the far West, you would see 300,000 
varieties of plums, each differing from all the others, either in 
the foliage of the tree, or in the form of the fruit, or in its 
properties for shipping, keeping or canning. He has had as 
many as 60,000 varieties of nectarines and peaches, about 5,000 
varieties of almonds, 2,000 varieties of pears, 5,000 varieties 
of walnuts and the same number of berries. To watch these 
multitudes of plants has been Luther Burbank’s life work. His 
patience has been unbelievable. As he says, “you cannot hurry 
Mother Nature. She only yields her secrets to those who 
listen patiently to the lessons that she has to teach.” And 
if Luther Burbank has astonished mankind as a naturalist, it 
has been because he laid aside his own ideas and reverently 
worshipped at Nature’s shrine. 

Young Burbank was born a New Englander. His father 
was of old English descent and it was he who taught son Luther 
his love of books. He had an uncle, a minister, who knew the 
great American preacher and essayist, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and Emerson has ever been among Burbank’s favorite authors. 
When visiting Boston, he would sometimes catch a glimpse of 
that world-famous “highbrow.’’ Emerson is thus among 
his memories. 

Burbank’s mother was, by race, a Scot, and her influence 
made the lad something of a poet. He loved the beauty of 
living forms. And even as a baby he seemed to understand 
flowers. They would put them in his cradle where he would 
hold them with childish tenderness, neither crushing them nor 
dropping them, until their fragrance was gone. One day he 
was carrying a flower when a petal fell off. He was still a tiny 
kid, and there was much amusement over his attempts to 
replace the petal where it had grown before. As his pets, 
Burbank would choose flowers instead of animals; and in 
view of what I shall tell later, it is curious that, for a time, he 
would carry round a lobster cactus in a pot! At last it 
slipped out of his hands, dropped and was broken. Luther 
Burbank was for a time unconsolable. 

When he had reached the age of twelve, it was clear that 
his bent was toward natural history. At lessons, the song 
of a lark would absorb his attention, and he once met Agassiz, 
the great naturalist. It is thus strange that Burbank started 
earning money as a mechanic. His parents were sure that he 
had some such aptitude. They would tell an anecdote, 
trivial in itself, how a piece once fell out of the mowing ma- 
chine. Neighbors gathered around and tried to replace it, 
and there was quite an argument over the business. At last, 
Burbank, who had been silent, pointed out where the piece 
fitted. i 

“How did you know?” they asked him, in surprise. 


him to extend himself to the limit. And Lance had covered 
Dazzy so doggedly that he had been able to score but one 
basket during the entire game. 

The Elton left forward, fresh from his brief rest, raced in 
and took the ball off Dazzy’s finger tips. He turned about 
in his tracks, feinted to avoid a Mayfield guard and turned the 
gymnasium into a mad-house with a wonderful throw from the 
center of the floor. 

Elton 27; Mayfield 26. 

Thirty seconds to play! 

Elton took the ball and attempted to stall. Dazzy Veach 
held the ball tantalizingly toward Lance as much as to say, 
“Tt’s all over now!” 

Lance made one last, great effort. A quick move, quicker 
than Dazzy had anticipated, and the ball was batted from his 
hands. Lance streaked down the floor, dribbling, with Dazzy 
tearing after him. Just as Lance started to throw, Dazzy 
pushed him from behind. The ball went. wild. But Mayfield 
was entitled to a free throw. Another chance to tie! 

Mayfield lined up quickly under its basket. 

“Mayfield’s death on free throws!” some spectator ex- 
claimed, in a hoarse whisper. 

The time-keepers bent over their watches and compared 
seconds. 

The ball left Lance’s hands. But this time the uncanny 
accuracy that had remained with the Mayfield team through- 
out almost the entire game seemed to have vanished. A 
mighty roar went up from the Elton rooters as the ball bounded 
off the backboard and rolled over the edge of the basket 
rim. 

Then a shriek the shriek of a last, fervent hope came 
from every Mayfield throat. 

Seeing that his throw had missed, Lance had darted forward, 
leaped high in the air as hands reached out to grab the ball 


Burbank—t 


By A. S. Collins 


“Because” —he answered—“ you couldn’t put it anywhere 
else.” 

A little later, he invented a machine which saved the labor 
of half a dozen men, and naturally his employers were delighted. 
That first job was at Worcester, Massachusetts, ahd as the 
wage was only 50 cents a week—while the cost of living was 
50 cents a day! Burbank was not sorry to see some chance of 
promotion. It really seemed as if his future were now assured. 

But the field and the hedgerow called him from the workshop, 
and he began life a second time as a market gardener. Here, 
indeed, the pay was poverty itself, but Burbank had not been 
long at his new occupation before he made his first great dis 
covery. Those were times when people said that the potato 
was degenerating. Indeed, they went so far as to prophesy 
a potato famine. One day Burbank was surprised to notice 
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«1 photograph of Luther Burbank, the wonder worker with fruits 
and flowers, taken at his home in California 
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and batted it back toward the basket. He fell headlong into 
the row of spectators sitting just outside the playing lines. 

Bang! 

The great game was over. 

For the ticking of a second there was a profound silence of 
stunned surprise, then the greatest din that Elton gymnasium 
had ever known. 

Lance was surrounded by his joy-crazed team-mates who 
pummeled their bewildered leader upon the back. 

“T—I missed the chance to tie the game!” Lance cried, 
taking the blame for the defeat upon himself. 

For answer, a Mayfield player grabbed him and pointed 
to the score-keeper who was just slipping the numbers in place 
for the final score. 

Mayfield 28; Elton 27! 

Dazzy Veach pushed his way through the Mayfield players 
and extended his hand, a hurt look in his eyes. 

“You won fair and square, old fellow. I—I wish I’d come 
from Mayfield!” 

Lance gripped Dazzy’s hand as the Elton stands, in true 
sportsmanlike spirit, boomed the name, “ Mayfield!”’ 

Next Lance was conscious of being surrounded by a deliri- 
ous mob of Mayfield citizens, foremost among them being Doc 
Brady, Principal Tucker, Major Ellerbee and . . . and 

. his own father! 

“Just want to tell you boys that nothing in Mayfield’s 
too good for you. We've raised enough money to buy the 
vacant lot and build a fine gymnasium and . . .”” Mr. Sparks 
started to inform. 

Lance broke in excitedly. 

“Wow! . Now all we’ve got to do is go out and win 
the district and the state tournament!”’ 

No one ever goes to Mayfield for a rest any more. It is the 
livest town in the state. 
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a seed-ball on the green top of a potato plant. This seed-ball 
seemed to him to be so unusual that he set himself to watch 
that plant. And a few days later, to his distress, he found 
that the seed-ball had vanished. Apparently, it had been 
knocked off the plant by some passing animal. Searching 
the soil around the plant with prolonged care, he discovered 
at last the missing seed-ball. And this was the origin of what 
came to be called the Burbank potato. To the nation and to 
the world the discovery has been worth scores of millions of 
dollars. What Burbank actually received for his potato was 
150 dollars from a local grower to whom he sold it. 

When he was 25 years old, Burbank suffered a sunstroke. 
It was a mishap which, for some reason, led him to change his 
plans. He left the eastern seaboard and set out for California, 
believing—and as it proved rightly—that California would 
be the place to grow fruit. In the far West, he had, of course, 
few friends. And it is no exaggeratior. to say that he almost 
died of starvation. His search for a job was often pitiful. 
On one occasion, there was a new building under erection and 
he was told that he might do the shingling if he would come 
with a hatchet. He went away, spent his last money on a 
hatchet, and returned to find the job given to somebody else. 
He eked out a bare pittance by cleaning chicken-coops, and 
it was in those chicken-coops that, for many a night, he 
slept. For food he went to the village and, at the meat 
market, secured some of the bones, kept as refuse for the 
dogs. There is only one word for these hardships. They 
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were incredible. 

Nor did life become much easier when Burbank joined a 
small nursery gardener at a beggarly wage. He could not afford 
to hire lodgings, and he had to make his home at night, there- 
fore, above the hothouse where there was so much steam that 
his clothes were usually damp. It is no wonder that fever 
claimed him, and he himself believes that he would have died if 
a kindly neighbor had not given him daily a glass of milk 
from the one cow that supplied her family. 

Enough to say that Burbank pulled through these only too 
genuine perils. And as he was struggling to success, he was 
assisted by one bit of unexpected luck. There lived in the 
district an old man of mean disposition who was regarded as a 
miserable skinflint. One day Burbank met this man on the 
road, driving his cart. The man stopped him and said, 
“‘you seem always to be hard at work.” And, there and then, 
he lent 200 dollars to Burbank, without bond or interest, the 
debt to be repaid as soon as convenient. It was the turning- 
point in Burbank’s career. 

As a market gardener, he now began to acquire business. 
His first great stunt came when he was asked suddenly to 
supply 20,000 prune-trees. The season was far advanced. 
Under usual circumstances such an order would take two or 
three years to fulfil. But the prune-trees were wanted “‘rush,” 
and Burbank fulfilled his contract. People were amazed. 
Some called him a charlatan. And one Sunday he received a 
pressing invitation to attend the local church. He went and 
somewhat to his astonishment heard himself denounced in the 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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Il.—A Farmer? 
By William G. Shepherd 


Illustrated by John Edwin Jackson 





HE young 

fellow 

who says 

these 
days, “Oh, I don’t 
want to be a farmer,” 
may not know ex- 
actly what he’s talk- 
ing about. 

People must eat, 
even if they have 
neither good clothes 
nor good shelter. 
What the farmer pro- 
duces is always in 
demand. 

People don’t laugh 
at farmers any more. 
The old-time farmer 
has passed out of 
style. He is getting 
rare, and we ought to 
let him pass out of 
our minds, too, as a 
type. The farmer of 
today and tomorrow 
is educated in agri- 
culture; he is more 
or less an expert in 
machinery; and he 
must learn how to be 
a good business man. 
Farming is just as 
much a profession as 
engineering. 

One reason for the 
unhappy condition of 
some farmers is that 
they don’t know, 
have never bothered 
to learn, their busi- 
ness. An _ engineer 
who tried to build a bridge to-day using the methods used by 
the ancient Egyptians when they built the Pyramids would 
not get very far. Yet to-day there are thousands of men 
trying to run farms and still using methods that were in vogue 
when the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. 

There are thousands of failures among farmers—just as 
there are among lawyers, doctors and business men of all 
kinds; there are also many thousands of successes. The suc- 
cesses are made by men who know how to raise wheat or 
potatoes or beans or corn or cattle or cabbages or 








though farming is the oldest industry in the history of the 
world, its full possibilities as a profession have only begun to 
be realized. 

What would the old-time farmer have thought, if a man from 
his State capital or from Washington had come to his farm to 
take away a bottle of earth to examine it? And yet to-day, 
all over America in agricultural colleges and sometimes even 
in high schools, there are scientists who are studying bottles of 
earth from every corner of the land; they can tell the farmer all 


certain necessary 
chemical out of the 
soil. 

You’ve heard of 
abandoned farms, I 
suppose. Well, these 
farms went bad be- 
cause the farmers 
had been raising the 
same kinds of crops 
there year after year 
and generation after 
generation until, at 
last, the land had 
become “worked 
out.” Our new‘ sci- 
entists who help the 
farmer have learned 
that the earth gets 
tired of growing one 
kind of plant, or 
vegetable, year after 
year, and needs a 
change. 

To give it this 
change a farmer, fol- 
lowing the rules of 
agriculture, just as a 
lawyer might follow 
the rules of the law 
or an engineer the 
rules of engineering, 
will, for instance, 
follow up a potato 
crop. by planting 
some grain, such as 
wheat, and follow 
up the wheat by a 
planting of grasses 
and clover; which 
will not only provide 
pasturage, or hay for 
his animals, but which can be ploughed into the ground again 
after being mowed or used as pasturage, thereby enriching the 
soil. 

Out near Billings, Montana, there is a gigantic wheat farm 
operated, not by a single man, but by a great corporation. 
Great batteries of plows, tractors, reapers move across miles of 
vast wheat fields; there are hundreds of thousands of dollars 
invested in the land and the machinery. With so much money 
at stake, it is necessary to follow the very newest knowledge of 

the scientists. You may be sure that no one on 








other things. Men who really know their business 
do not fail. Just as the automobile is an improve 
ment over the ox-cart as a means of transportation, 
so modern scientific farming is an improvement 
over the old-fashioned, rule-of-thumb kind practised 
by our forefathers. 

Last month, in the first of this series of articles on 
the professions, I wrote that an engineer is a man 
who understands how to apply the laws, forces and 
materials of nature, and can do it. A farmer is 
almost an engineer. 

We're learning more and more about farming 
every day. Your old-time farmer knew that seed, 
planted in tilled land at a certain time of year, and 
given the necessary sun and rain, would grow— 
unless it was bad seed, or was destroyed by some 
kind of pest or plague. But his knowledge did not 
go very far beyond that. He knew that cattle must 
be fed and watered; that cows must be milked; that 
weeds must be kept down; and other elementary, 
simple things. Of the science of farming, however, 
he had little or no conception. It is only within a 
comparatively few years that men have found out 
the secret of making farm land produce two and 


them more attractive than the others. 


York City. 


"THIS article is the second of a series of twelve which are being presented in 
order that they may help you in deciding what you want to be. 

The subjects to come are trading, manufacturing, salesmanship, finance 
and banking, law, medicine, teaching, the arts, and public service. 
January number there was an article on engineering. 

In discussing these subjects Mr. Shepherd does not mean to make any one of 
He is merely trying to explain what 
characteristics you must have within you, how you must develop them, and 
what you will accomplish thereby in each of these possible lines of endeavor. 

If you read this series carefully it is highly probable that you will gain a 
clearer idea of what each of them means, and you may learn something about the 
work at which you wish to spend your life. Furthermore, the Boy Scout Merit 
Badge Pamphlets on these and other subjects, can be studied with profit. 
give a clear idea of the subjects they discuss, and are very beneficial in that they 
present, in a limited space, an explanation that is sufficient to show the reader 
whether or not the subject appeals to him. 

To succeed at any of these vocations or professions a college education is 
valuable. ; 

If there are any questions you wish to have answered write to Mr. W. G. 
Shepherd, care of the Managing Editor, Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
THE Epirors. 


For most of them it is essential. 





this great farm laughs at a professor in a white 
collar who studies the soil of this farm in the 
laboratory. Even the seeds are analyzed in ad- 
vance of planting. 

Here and there, all over the United States, 
are great farms that pay their owners very well. 
Charles P. Taft, brother of ex-President Taft, has 
a gigantic cotton farm or ranch in Texas, where the 
old-fashioned rules of cotton raising have been set 
aside; only the newest theories are followed. Young 
men on this great cotton ranch are graduates of 
agricultural schools and universities. 

Down in Georgia thousands of high school boys 
po are being taught how to raise cotton, cattle and 
They other things according to the very latest laws of 
science. You couldn’t call one of these boys or one 
of the great wholesale farmers a ‘“‘hick” in the old- 
fashioned slang sense. 

The great difference between the farm of to-day 
and the farm of a hundred years ago has been 
brought about by the change in our ways of living. 
It used to be that the farmer worked almost entirely 
to raise food for his family. That was back when 
everything was home-made, from nails and hinges 


In the 





three crops a year. It is only recently that such 

new-fangled notions as rotation of crops, power ploughing, 
electric milking, accurate analysis of soils and their proper 
enrichment, scientific feeding and breeding of animals,'and the 
like, have been put into successful use. We’re really just be- 
ginning to learn about farming. And so it happens that, al- 
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the chemicals that are in his soil; they can tell him what can 
grow on his land and what can’t. They can tell him that, after 
he has grown wheat for several years, he must change his crop 
and plant something else, or let the land rest; because the 
wheat, planted constantly in one spot, takes too much of a 


to yarn, cloth and clothes. Then, as more and 
more people came to this country from Europe—men with 
trades, such as shoemakers, bakers and similar specialists— 
farmers used part of their farm produce to trade with, in ex- 
change for shoes and other articles. And gradually, as their 
(Continued on page 51) 
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*finally had impelled him to quit. 





| TEALTHILY, and with the utmost caution, Val 

Wheeler slipped out of his blankets. For a he 

tense moments he stood by his cot and peered 

furtively into the black darkness that filled the 

patrol tent. He wanted to be sure that the seven scouts 
who occupied the other cots were asleep. Their loud breath- 
ing, broken at irregular intervals by long-drawn, staccato 
snotes, convinced him all had entered the land of Morpheus. 

To make his exit without rousing any of his companions, 
and then to quit 
the camp without 
being seen or heard, 
was the ‘summer 
night feat Val 
Wheeler had de- 
cided to perform. 
The glowing dial of 
his wrist watch told 
him it was a quar- 
ter past ten. He 
had no time to lose. 
Yet he dared not 
hurry. He had con 
trived to get into 
bed that evening 
with most of his 
clothes on, by feign- 
ing a headache and 
being excused from 
council fire. So he 
had only to roll his 
blankets in a loose 
bundle, put on his 
hat, and slip into 
his shoes. Once he 
was out, and had 
passed the camp 
limits, he could fin 
ish dressing and 
get his pack in 
order. 

But when he 
came to doing this 
little stunt, Val 
found it consider 
ably more difficult 
than he had cal 
culated. He banged 


his head against 
the tent pole, and 
came within an ace The next instant they were in the water beside the overturned boat and the searchlight began to whip the surrounding water 


of knocking the 

lantern off the hook; he rattled the “‘eating tools” that were 
arranged in a neat pile under the cot; his blankets and other 
duffle were so badly tangled he was barely able to get all of it 
in his arms. What was worse, he roused Mick Allen, the 
energetic and alert tent leader 

Mick raised up, and alter rubbing some of the sleep from 
his eves, growled angrily: ‘‘ What's the row? 

In the few brief seconds that had been required for Mick 
to get his eyes open, Val ducked into bed again and dragged 
the tangled covering over him. He held his breath and lay 
as rigid as a poker, fearful that the sound of his loud-pounding 
heart would betray him. To have Mick Allen discover him 
in the act of deserting the camp would mean dire trouble. 
It was his inability to take orders from the patrol leader that 
Acting solely on impulse, 
and without considering possible consequences, Val made up 
his mind, while on “K. P.”’ duty that evening, to “‘beat it” 
for home 

But it appeared right now as if his artfully schemed plans 
would go askew. _They certainly would if Mick Allen found 
him out. 

“What's the row?”’ the irate tent leader bawled again. He 
was of the belief, evidently, that some unusual noise had 
aroused him. 

“Shut up, Mick,” Tom Fowler demanded from a neighbor 
ing cot. ‘You're having a night-horse! Curl down and go 
to sleep, or I'll shy a brick at you!” 

Other mumbled complaints and smothered mutterings were 
heard. Val Wheeler’s heart almost stopped beating; he felt 
certain Mick would get up, or use a flashlight to investigate. 
But after a few more grumbled utterances, the tent leader 
lay down again. 

Much relieved, yet filled with a dreadful uncertainty, the 
deserter lay for a half hour or longer trying to muster the 
courage to move. Even then he was so nervous, so uneasy, 
that he shook and trembled when he got on his feet. He 
hesitated awhile, debating whether to remain or to leave the 
camp; impulse, fired by a jealous envy, overruled his better 
judgment, so he hastily, quietly gathered up his stuff, or asmuch 
f it as he could carry, and crept out through the tent door. 

He was out of breath, and panting like a scared stag, 
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when he reached the black shadows of the dwarfed lemon 
trees that fringed the island camp. Here he paused to get a 
better hold on his courage, and to put himself in shape for the 
long journey that lay ahead. 





He laced his shoes, buttoned his coat, and arranged his 
blankets in a compact roll. A million stars twinkled down 
from the velvety sky. By the dim light he could faintly dis- 
cern, in ghostly outline, the dozen cone-shaped tents that 
were arranged in a half circle at the farther border of the 
parade ground. Behind the tents were more lemon and wild 
cherry trees, while in the background lifted the somber, cactus- 
covered hills of Santa Catalina. 

Having rolled his blankets and got his pack straps in order, 
Val shouldered the load and crept through the fringe of trees. 
Reaching an open shelf near the base of a high bluff, he paused 
again to make a reconnoiter. He was but a short distance 
now from the protected cove in which the one hundred scouts 
of the isolated camp enjoyed their unfailing afternoon swim. 
Here, too, they enjoyed the fishing-boats and the skiffs. Five 
of these, so Val knew, were chained to their mooring posts at 
the upper border of the pebbly beach. But he dared not 
attempt escape by that route, for the camp inspector’s quarters 
were less than thirty yards from the shore. 


O FOLLOW the long trail over the hills would mean a hike 

of many miles, and the possibility of getting lost in the wilds 
of the interior. More than one reckless wanderer had taken 
this trail, and never returned. But they were not scouts. Val 
had planned a better way. Just beyond the Lion’s Head, 
which thrust its bronzed face into the sea, there was 
a hidden landing tucked under the tall bluffs. Here a 
fisherman’s boat had been left, and this the deserter hoped 
to use. 

He climbed a bit higher, and peered out toward the main- 
land. The sea lay as calm as a lake in the soft light of the 
brilliant stars. Twenty-five miles across the channel glowed 
the harbor light of San Pedro. Val’s plan was to row to 
Avalon, the one main harbor of the island, and take the first 
morning boat across the channel. The warm summer night— 
the atmosphere of silence and mystery that surrounded 
Catalina—the sound of lazy seas splashing the shadowy shore 

filled the runaway with the spirit of daring and adventure. 
He forgot his fears, and his courage returned. 

His original plan was to follow the narrow trail around the 
base of the Lion’s Head. But the tide was almost at full, 
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making this way treacherous and uncertain. Nothing 

remained but to climb up and over the ragged, rocky back- 

bone, whence he could drop down on the other side. He 

threw another furtive glance in the direction of the sleeping 

camp, listening awhile to assure himself that he had made 
his escape undetected. Then he began the steep climb. 

He was obliged to proceed a foot at a time. Only 
reaching exploring hands ahead of him, and by using, his 
flashlight at irregular intervals, could he make the ascent. 
Every step up the 
precipitous bluff 
wall was gained at 
terrible cost. The 
clumps of prickly- 
pear cactus, with 
their cruel spikes, 
played havoc with 
his fingers, cheeks 
and arms. The 
merciless fish-hook 
chollas, that lay 
half buried in the 
shallow ground, 
thrust their barbed 
points through his 
shoes. Several 
times Val Wheeler 
was on the verge 
of turning back, 
but the bitter, 
galling hatred that 
burned in his 
heart, kept him 
going. 

With bleeding 
hands, scratched 
cheeks and torn 
clothes, he finally 
reached the sum- 
mit of the ridge. 
The way was more 
open here, with 
only scattered 
clumps of prickly- 
pear. He dropped 
to the ground to 
ease his back and 
to extract the 
thorns from his 
shoes. He now had 
a broader view of 
the sea, and a bet 
ter glimpse of the distant harbor beacon at San Pedro. 





LOSER by, and almost within the shelter of the cove, 

glowed the masthead lights of a vessel at anchor. This 
was the Albatross, one of the swift government cutters that 
plied in and out among the channel islands like ocean hounds 
on the trail of liquor law violators. Val had seen the slim, 
gray coaster slip in just at sunset. With other scouts he 
had speculated upon her probable business, and the secret 
mission which undoubtedly brought her within the shadow 
of the island. 

The deserter had no desire to continue this speculation. 
His main concern, at this moment, was to reach the hidden 
landing under the bluff, board the fishing boat, and get headed 
for Avalon. He was uncertain which way to go, as he never had 
climbed the Lion’s Head before. Starting on, and proceeding 
meticulously, he had taken only a few steps when he halted 
abruptly, uttered a low cry of smothered terror, and sank to 
the ground. He was dead certain he had seen a ghost. 

The revealing beam of his flashlight had fallen squarely 
upon a white, shrouded thing that stood with outspread arms 
in the middle of a cactus clump. It was not twenty feet away. 
A fearful panic took possession of him, and it was only by a 
supreme effort, and the quick summoning of his failing courage, 
that he overcame the impulse to turn heel and make a reckless 
run for it down the bluff. 

Risking an upward glance, he could see the thing standing 
mute and motionless against the stars. Gradually it took 
form, and when he had fully quelled his fear, he saw it was a 
cross raised above a battered gravestone. He wondered then 
if he had entered an abandoned, island cemetery. Flashing 
his light again, and throwing its searching ray along the 
barren ridge, he could find no other stone. 

He crawled forward on hands and knees. An odd curiosity 
urged him to read the crudely carved inscription on the weath- 
ered monument. He had gone less than two yards when he 
was brought to another startled halt, and dropped flat to the 
ground. This time there had come over the ridge the sound 
of clattering shale and of snapping brush growth. 

Val held his breath and listened. But the sound quickly 


. ceased, and a subdued silence again covered the Lion’s Head. 
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The deserter blinked his flashlight once more, directing it 
against the base of the gravestone, and holding it while he 
studied the words and numerals. A queer feeling came over 
him as he read: 
Felix Martinez—Deserter! 
From the Good Ship Vittoria Queen. 
Was Caught, Executed and Buried At This Spot, 
Friday, Nov. 13, 1542. 


By Order of His Commander, 
Don Sebastian Cabrillo. 


So Endeth All Traitors! 


With the reading of that final line, Val Wheeler caught his 
breath in a quick, sharp gasp. It was asif the spirit of Cabrillo, 
the indomitable Spanish explorer, hovered over and around 
the lonely gravestone; and the voice of the island discoverer 
whispered out of the mysterious night silence. To the desert- 
ing scout it was almost like the voice of retribution. The 
flashlight fell from his limp fingers, and he lay prone on the 
ground, weak, inert and miserable. 

He was aroused by the repetition of the sound that had 
frightened him awhile before; the clattering of shale, and the 
snapping of dry twigs. But the sound, this time, came from 
closer by. And it was accompanied by a mumbled exclama- 
tion, then by a groan of pain. 

Val lifted himself with a start; somebody was crawling up 
the ragged slope, and coming directly toward him. He turned 
part way round and turned on his flashlight. 

“Wow!” shouted a voice from out of the dark. 
off the light! It’s blindin’ me!” 

But Val held it—and brought into view the head and shoul- 
ders of a youth but little older than himself—a youth who 
wore the cap and blouse of a blue-jacket. 

“Hello!” Val called, as he rose to his feet and started 
forward. He observed that the bluejacket’s face and hands 
were scratched and bleeding, and his blouse torn into shreds: 
also, he was wet and bedraggled, as if he had just dragged 
himself out of the sea. 

“Hello, buddy!” the marine answered genially. “It’s a 
bit late for a boy like you to be out, I’m thinkin’.”” He raised 
up and gave Val a close scrutiny. Val’s torch was not on, 
but he could be plainly distinguished in the starlight. “A 
scout! A boy scout!” the bluejacket exclaimed in a tone of 
amazement. ‘All rigged out in full uniform—an’ a blanket 
roll on his back! Say, buddy, which way are you headin’ 
anyhow? It’s a cinch you can’t get much farther goin’ east, 
for the ocean’s almost under you, an’ its twenty-five miles 
across to the main shore.” 


“Shut 


TTERLY nonplussed, Val Wheeler stood in abject silence, 

not knowing what answer to give, or what words to 

speak to this quizzical, yet good-natured marine. Indeed, the 

boy had questions of his own to ask: He was wondering how 

the torn and bedrabbled bluejacket came to be climbing the 

ragged hump of the Lion’s Head at midnight. Which way 
was he heading? 

Val blinked his light again, directing it full on the derelict’s 
scratched face. 

“Cheese it! 
dodging down. 

Val had seen the frayed gold lettering on his cap, and noted 
the words: U. S. Albatross. Involuntarily, he emitted a low 
gasp of surprise. An unpleasant suspicion came into his mind. 
Yet for very palpable, and very personal reasons he could not 
ask the question that clamored for utterance on his silent 
tongue. 

“Sit down a minute, buddy,” the marine directed. His voice 
and manner indicated quite plainly that he had a very fair 
understanding of the situation. “My guess is that you're 
headin’ east, just as I’m headin’ west: I believe in goin’ 
fifty-fifty on any sort of a layout. So, if you’ll say you’re 
makin’ a quiet sneak out of that camp up in the cove, I'll 
check in with the same sort of a fess-up that I’m off the 
Albatross.” 

“You're a good guesser,”’ Val responded. 

“Thanks for the compliment,” said the bluejacket. Then he 
vouchsafed more information about himself and the particular 
cause for his deserting the government cutter. He said his 
name was Quincy Scott, or “Quin” for short: he was a member 
of the gun crew, and had been in the service for over a year. 
In all that time he had never been severely reprimanded, but 
of late he and the second lieutenant, from whom he was 
obliged to take direct orders, couldn’t “jibe” at all. 

“Of late, that stiff-necked lieuty an’ me have been leadin’ 
a regular cat-and-dog’s life,” the deserting marine declared. 
“Of course, he’s my superior officer, an’ I ought o’ knuckle- 
down to ’im, nice an’ proper. But somehow, I can’t. Things 
were gettin’ worse an” worse, an’ tonight I decided to make a 
swim for it. So here I am. I don’t know where I’m goin’, 
but I’m on my way. An’ you?——.” 

Val’s tongue loosened and he told his story. Somehow, 
there was satisfaction in having as listener one who shared a 
common feeling of resentment and bitterness. He omitted 
no detail, and he was almost through when he inadvertently 
blinked his flashlight. Its bright ray struck and brought into 
bold view again, the ghostly figure of the battered gravestone. 
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Shut that thing off!’ the fellow protested, 


“Wow! Look at that!” The deserting bluejacket’s smoth- 
ered exclamation was one of genuine fear. He sank lower, and 
held his gaze on the ancient monument. “I thought it was a 
ghost,” he declared after a moment in a tone of relief. ‘This 
must be a burying-ground, buddy. Let’s be movin’ on. A 
cemetery is no place for me.” 

““No, there’s only one stone—and only one grave,” Val 
answered. ‘Anyhow, that’s all I have seen. But take a 
look at the lettering on this one.” 

While he held the flashlight on it, the startled marine slowly 
deciphered the crudely carved inscription. Reaching the last 
line, he repeated aloud: ‘‘‘So endeth all traitors!’ Wow! 
buddy, but that’s hittin’ us hard! Come on, let’s get out of 
here!” 

They proceeded along the hump of the ridge, halting again 
when they had come to what appeared to be the most favorable 
spot for making the descent to the hidden landing under the 
bluff. As they crept through the dark, Val made known his 
plans, and willingly agreed to taking the deserting marine 
with him. 

*“T’ll have to change my clothes and lie in hiding awhile;”’ 
the bluejacket explained. ‘But I have two months’ pay in 
my belt—so I should worry. My guess is that they’ll mark 
me down among the lost and unaccounted for, because I took 
a long chance when I decided to swim ashore. I had a hard 
tussle with a rip tide out yonder, and got tangled in a kelp 
bed near the bluff. I was just about all in when I finally 
dragged out on the rocks. I couldn’t have gone ten yards 
farther——.” 


A* THIS juncture they heard the low, muffled droning of 
a marine motor. Val and his companion looked out to- 
ward the sea, and observed a brightly-lighted vessel moving 
in the direction of the island cove. 

“Tt’s a yacht, some rich guy’s pleasure boat. All lit up 
like a house afire!” the bluejacket said. 

“Tt will drop anchor inside the cove, quite likely,” Val re- 
marked. “They come in here almost every day and night. I’ve 
seen some swell ones since I’ve been in camp.” 

“Swell is right!” declared the marine. ‘And 
they had better behave very pretty while the 
old Albatross is around. It’s her business to 
see that rigs of this sort, and all other sorts, 
don’t take any booze aboard, nor 
smuggle any contraband stuff. 
Though I don’t know for sure, I 
feel quite certain the government 
cutter is quietly lyin’ by right 
now, with the intention of nabbin’ 
a smuggle boat headed this way 
from the Mexican coast.” 

“What’s. that t hing—down 
there? See it—moving on the 
water?——.”’ Val clutched the 
bluejacket’s sleeve and in 
dicated a dark, slow-going 
object on the surface of the 
sea. If it was a boat, it was 
dangerously near shore, for 
it lay directly under the 
frowning bluff and had no 
sign of a light. 

The two peered intently 
from the ridge rim and gave 
the mysterious thing a long, 
silent scrutiny. “It’sa boat 
of some sort,” the marine 
declared positively. 

“Why doesn’t it show a 
light?” Val asked curiously. 
“And why is it running so 
close under the Lion’s 
Head?” 

Quin Scott did not 
make immediate reply. 
He held his eyes on that 
shadowy, slow-moving 
craft that crept closer 
and closer to the bluff. 
Only once did he shift 
his gaze, and that was 
when a searchlight flared 
on suddenly from the 
government cutter. The 
long shaft of dazzling sil- 
ver whipped out across 
the channel, and whirl- 
ing quickly, fastened 
itself first upon the 
yacht which was now coming to rest at the head of the cove. 
Then it flitted on, touching the rocks, trees and cliffs of the 
ragged shoreline, and bringing into view the bold, bronzed face 
of the Lion’s Head. But it could not reach, or reveal, this 
creeping thing of mystery that skulked in the shadows of the 
bluff. 

“Listen to me, buddy!” the bluejacket demanded, as he 
raised himself erect and laid his two hands on Val’s shoulders. 
“You wanted to know why that sneaking outlaw down there 


The only way was to climb 
up and over the rocky 
backbone 
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doesn’t show a light. I'll tell you why! It’s the sort of craft 
that can work better in the dark: it’s a smuggler! An’ my 
guess is that it’s the identical craft that has given the old 
Albatross the slip a dozen times or more this past year. It’s 
bringin’ liquor to leave in hidin’ somewhere under this bluff, 
an’ quite likely that swell outfit yonder is lyin’ by to get 
some of the stuff.” 

Quin Scott, standing there ‘in the starlight, erect and pur- 
poseful, was no longer the deserting bluejacket of a little while 
before. He was a marine now, imbued with the indomitable 
spirit of his fellows. ‘‘Let’s forget our little grouch, buddy, 
an’ put a crimp in that smuggler’s scheme!” With this demand 
and this challenge, he gave Val’s shoulders a rough shake. 
“Are you on?” 

Val Wheeler, the scout, and Quin Scott, the marine, stood 
for a brief moment and gazed close into each other’s eyes. 
It was too dark for either to observe the changed expression 
that must have come into their features, with the change of 
purpose that came upon their hearts. ‘Sure, I’m with you!”’ 
the scout agreed. “When do we start?” 

“Right now!” Scott answered, leading off. ‘You'd better 
leave that blanket roll here, and pick it up later.” In less 
than half a minute he was scrambling down the bluff. Val 
unslung the heavy pack and followed. 

In the shadow of a dwarfed lemon tree, half way down 
the bluff, the two halted and held a low-toned consultation. 
They no longer were in view of the supposed smuggler, but 
when last they saw it they could make out a single mainmast 
and low deck. By listening intently they had heard the muffled, 
almost inaudible droning of a motor. 

“The work we have cut out for us is to reach the old Alba- 
tross in the soonest possible time,” said the marine. “It will 
mean the guard-room for me, and a reprimand from the chief 
—but this is too good a thing to miss, buddy, really itis. I’d 
deserve to be shot if I passed it up. I don’t want to get you 
into trouble, though, so if you’ll show me to that boat, you 
can wait on shore.” 

“I’m going with you!” Val cut in. “I, too, will have some 
things to answer. But for the 
present, I’m a scout——” 

“Good boy!” The bluejacket 
gave Val a hearty thump on the back. 
“Now for the boat! Come on!” 

They slithered down the precipi- 
tous bluff at reckless speed, yet with 
as much care as they could to pre- 
vent being seen or heard. Val dared 
not use his light, and they barely 
missed several nasty, headlong falls 
by clutching at the sparse bush 
growth that found rooting in the 
shallow ground. Luckily there were 
few clumps of prickly-pear to dispute 
their way. 


ANTING like a pair of hard- 

running dogs, weak-kneed and 
breathless, they brought up with an 
abrupt stop at a narrow beach shelf 
directly under the Lion’s Head. 
Down here there was no light at all, 
and they were obliged to feel with 
groping hands to prevent stepping 
recklessly into the sea. The tide was 
high, and the waters of the hidden 
cove, being unusually calm, were 
lapping quietly against the bluff. 

At the upper edge of the shelf, 
securely chained to a rock, they 
found the fishing-boat. A pair of 
oars lay on the bottom. It required 
but a few minutes for them to loose 
the chain and drag the skiff to the 
water. ‘You take the stern, buddy,” 
Scott directed. “I'll handle the 
oars.” 

Because of the black darkness that 
hovered around the base of the Lion’s 
Head, they could get no glimpse of 
the sulking craft which they knew 
lay in hiding near the bluff. But 
when they had scudded out a dis- 
tance and scanned the water, they 
were surprised to find themselves 
within a hundred yards of a single- 
masted, low-decked ghost-boat that 
displayed no light or beacon. 

“There she is, mate!” the marine 
exclaimed in a subdued undertone. 
“‘She’s hugging the bluff so close the Albatross couldn’t possi- 
bly find her. We'd better haul over to port—or they may 
head us off.” 

With altered course, the skiff slipped quietly over the smooth 
water. Quin Scott handled the oars with the dexterity of the 
trained bluejacket. But he had proceeded less than fifty 
yards in the new direction when another moving shadow was 
discerned on the water. It slipped out from the deeper shadows 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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Nature Lovers Should Wear Moccasins 


AST evening at the faculty meeting of our School of 
the Outdoors, we were seated upon the big blue 
stone flag which forms the stoop or veranda of the 
log house I built way back in 1887, and our meeting 
was interrupted every little while by the appearance of some 
strange airplanes. These airplanes were covered with fur, 
not because the weather was cold but because the gliders were 
live animals that sailed from the top of the cabin over to an 
oak tree. 

It is the habit of these little creatures to run up a tree about 
thirty feet and then sail to another tree, from which they glide 
down to their haunts in the swail in the search of fun and 
food. 

Many years I have watched this small colony of flying 
squirrels launch themselves at dusk on their aerial journeys. 
This time I armed myself with a flashlight, and as soon as the 
first one landed on the oak tree I kept the spotlight on him; in 
vain did he run to the topmost branches in frantic effort to 
escape the annoying light. At last he desperately sprang from 
tiptop branch, tobogganing down to the top branches of an- 
other tree, lower down the hill, while I kept the light trained 
on him during his flight. Here comes the interesting part: 
thrice in one flight he turned himself sideways, swung his tail 
to one side and changed his course. He seemed to do this 
without the least bit of trouble. I have always known it was 
necessary for them to change their course in order to avoid 
objects in their path but was never before able to truthfully 
state that I had seen them do it. 

This is a February article that I am writing, nevertheless, I 
am doing it in my shirtsleeves with green trees, flowers and 
live things all about me. The season is three weeks behind 
time and the white azalea is still blooming while the pink 
moccasin flowers nodded their pouch-like blossoms as I passed 
only a week or two ago and the mountain laurel is still in 
full bloom. 

The cedar waxwings are building a nest high up in the pine 
tree, although authorities tell me that they habitually build 
their nests not far from the ground. The cedar waxwings are 
quiet birds, and whoever their tailor may be he is a tailor of 
good taste and refinement; the waxwings are probably the 
best-groomed birds we have, but like all other creatures the 
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law of labor follows the line of least resistance holds true 
with them. This couple of which I speak are now busily 
engaged in tearing to pieces a robin’s nest with which to con- 
struct a nest of their own. 

In place of wire netting we use mosquito netting in our camp 
with which to enclose the wooden framework of our tents, 
and the robins are particularly fond of decorating their nests 
with long streamers of the mosquito netting. One robin has 
built its nest on a rafter in the recitation room, he does not 
take the trouble to go in and out through the open door but, 
when alarmed, flies right through the new netting. 

Neither a robin nor a phaebe bird knows where to find the 
starting place when it has attempted to build a nest on a long 
beam; in such cases they seem to be utterly confused. I 
counted thirteen nests partially finished on one beam before 
the robin had settled down to a particular one in which to 
deposit its eggs and rear its young. The robin in the recita- 
tion room had the length of a plate at the eaves plastered with 
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mud and decorated with streamers of mosquito netting, before 
it finally finished the nest at the end of the line of mud and 
rags. The nest might be considered to be about six feet long 
with a cup at one end in which it successfully raised its young 
in spite of the presence every day of classes of boys in the same 
room. Another robin built its nest on the stovepipe which 
comes out of the wall of a temporary kitchen used while we 
were getting camp ready. We burn wood in this kitchen stove, 
and sometimes when the weather is wet, it smokes horribly. 
At such times the robin stood the smoke as long as possible, 
then flopped to the ground to recover from its asphyxiation, 
but not a bit discouraged. At other times the pipe would be 
so hot that the poor bird would sit on the nest with wings 
drooping and mouth wide open panting for breath, neverthe- 
less it too succeeded in rearing all but one of its brood. 


T= chipmunks are very plentiful and very tame; by some 
means best known to chipmunks, one of these little striped 
assassins discovered the robin’s nest on the stovepipe and 
forthwith climbed to the roof of the kitchen, dropped down 
into the nest and killed one of the young robins before we 
succeeded in driving the marauder away; after that the old 
robin made the life of the chipmunks so unhappy in the 
neighborhood of the kitchen that they all moved across the 
road into the camp grounds. 

In the street of our camp, known as Daniel Boone Avenue, 
a red-eyed vireo built its beautiful little cup-shaped nest 
suspended from the branches of a small maple tree, within 
reach of anyone passing by; a chipmunk also discovered this 
one and climbed the tree, but he made a mistake of doing it 
while Mrs. Vireo was at home, and he never attempted to do 
it again. ; 

Before America was discovered there were no horses on this 
continent, consequently the chippy sparrow had no horsehair 
with which to line its nest, a habit which has gained it the 
name of the horsehair sparrow; the advent of the automobile 
























has driven the horses from the roads, so again the chippy 
sparrow faces the same difficulties it did before the Spaniards 
brought horses to our continent, consequently in our camp 
they are now lining their nests with pine needles. 

In sight of the tents, or right amongst them, the boys 
have found catbirds, redstarts, chestnut-sided warblers, 
cedar birds, robins, towhees, or chewinks nesting. This also 
is very interesting because when my cabin was first built in 
1887 only hermit thrushes, oven birds, humming birds, hawks 
and owls could be found in the forests which covered the 
land. I say only these birds, but we also occasionally had 
the beautiful big black and white pileated woodpecker visit 
us; the other birds enumerated have come since the chestnut 
blight thinned out the trees and made open places in which 
they delight. 

There is more wild life around camp this year than I 
have seen in any previous year; the deer are so impudent 
that they come out in early morning around the mess hall, 
linger around the post-office, possibly expecting a letter 
from somewhere, walk down through the company street 
to bathe or drink at our swimming pier; at any rate, we find 
their trail in the morning when we get up for our five o’clock 
plunge in the lake. 

At inspection it is not unusual for deer to stand in the road 
100 yards away and watch the proceedings. There is a bobcat 
across the lake which can beat all the tomcats of the back 
fence caterwauling; I have known bobcats to enter the grounds 
of my cabin after the boys had all retired. The cats would not 
have been discovered but for the habit I have of making a tour 
of inspection at night, and when I approach the cabin the 
bobcats go bobbing away and silently disappear. The boys 
would give their clothes to catch a sight of them, but the 
boys retire at eight o’clock and the bobcats do not get up, 
apparently, until about half-past ten or eleven o’clock; they 
are as shy as rabbits, never making noise except when they 
are a safe distance away. 


LL this sounds funny in February, but remember I must 
+ 4 write these articles away ahead of time in order to get 
them in the magazine on time, and also remember that if you 
want to see all these wild creatures the best way to do it is to 
wear moccasins, because with moccasins one does not make the 
racket one does with shoes when walking through the woods, 
With nice soft moccasins on one’s feet one should be able 
to step as lightly as a cat; in other words, to pussyfoot 
through the woods and not alarm everything within ten 
miles of the observer. 

The writer does not like to repeat himself; it is no fun to tell 
over and over again the same old thing, but since almost every 
mail contains letters asking him how to make moccasins, in 
spite of the fact that he has already told how to do it on several 
occasions, he is now giving the reader another description of 
how to make them, so please save this and do not write for the 
same thing again, for a day or two at least. 

In order that this moccasin should not be the same as the 
others, the writer has gone through his notes of woodcraft 
and as luck would have it he found a paper pattern made on 
letterheading marked Belton, Montana, 1900. That interested 
him because when he landed in Belton in 1900 the station 
master was just putting in the station-house a beautiful little 
spotted fawn which had been chased to the door a few 
minutes previously by a mountain lion. 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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A synopsis of the previous installments 
of this story will be found on page 49 


THE SUMMONS FROM ROME 


F MADONNA PAOLA 

did not achieve quite all 

that she had promised 

me so readily, yet she 

achieved more than from my 

acquaintance with the nature of Giovanni Sforza—and my 

knowledge of the deep malice he entertained for me—I should 
have dared to hope. 

The Tyrant of Pesaro, as I was soon to learn, was greatly 
taken with this fair cousin of his, whom that morning he had 
beheld for the first time. And being taken with her, it may be 
that Giovanni listened the more readily to her intercessions 
on my poor behalf. Since it was she who begged this thing, he 
could not wholly refuse. But since he was Giovanni Sforza, 
he could not wholly grant. And she, knowing him not and 
finding him so kind and gracious, trusted that he would per- 
form that which he tricked her into believing that he promised. 

For some ten days I lay abed, feverish at first and later 
very weak from the great loss of blood I had sustained. But 
after the second day, when my fever had abated, I had some 
visitors, among whom was Madonna Paola, who bore me the 
news that her intercessions for me with the Lord of Pesaro 
were likely to bear fruit, and that I might look for my rein- 
statement. Yet, if I permitted myself to hope as she bade me, 
I did so none too fully. 

My situation, bearing in mind how at once I had served and 
thwarted the ends of Cesare Borgia, was perplexing. 

Another visitor I had was Messer Magistri—the pompous 
seneschal of Pesaro—who, after his own fashion, seemed” to 
have a liking for me, and a certain pity. Here was my chance 
of discharging the true errand on which I was returned. 

“T owe thanks,” said I, “to many circumstances for the 
sparing of my life; but above all people and all things do I owe 
thanks to our gracious Lady Lucrezia. Do you think, Messer 
Magistri, that she would consent to see me and permit me 
again to express the gratitude that fills my heart?” 

Messer Magistri thought that he could promise this, and 
consented to bear my message to her. Within the hour she 
was at my bedside and divining that, haply, I had news to 
give her of the letter I had borne her brother, she dismissed 
Magistri who was in attendance. 

Once we were alone her first words were of kindly concern 
for my condition, delivered in that sweet, muscial voice that 
was by no means the least charm of a princess to whom Nature 
had been prodigal of gifts. 

That fair child—for no more than a child was she—drew 
a chair to my bedside. There she sate herself, whilst I thanked 
her for her concern on my behalf, and answered that I was 
doing well enough, and should be abroad again in a day or two. 

“Brave lad,” she murmured, patting my hand, which lay 
upon the coverlet, as though she had been my sister and | 
anything but a Fool, “count me ever your friend hereafter, 
for what you have done for Madonna Paola. For although it 
was my own family you thwarted, yet you did so to serve 
one who is more to me than any family, more than any sister 
could be.” 

“‘What I did, Madonna,” I answered, “I did with the better 
heart since it opened out a way that was barred me, solved me 
a riddle which my Lord, your Illustrious brother, set me—one 
that otherwise might well have overtaxed my wits.” 

“Ah?” Her gray eyes fell on me in a swift and searching 
glance, a glance that revealed to the full their matchless 
beauty. Care seemed of a sudden to have aged her face. 
The question of her eyes needed no translation into words. 

“The Lord Duke of Valentino entrusted me with a letter 
for you, in answer to your own,” I informed her, and from 
underneath my pillow I drew the package, which during Magis- 
tri’s absence I had abstracted from my boot that I might have 
it in readiness when she came. 

She sighed as she took it, and a wistful smile invested the 
corners of her mouth. 

“T had hoped he would have found better employment for 
you,” she said. 

“His Excellency promised that he would more fitly employ 
me in the future did I discharge this errand with secrecy and 
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despatch. But by aiding Madonna Paola I have burned my 
boats against returning to claim the redemption of that 
promise; though had it not been for Madonna Paola and what 
I did, I scarce know how I should have penetrated here to 
you.” 

She broke the seal, and, rising, crossed to the window, 
where she stood reading the letter, her back toward me, 
Presently I heard a stifled sob. The letter was crushed in 
her hand. Then moments passed ere she confronted me once 
more. But her manner was all changed; she was agitated and 
preoccupied, and for all that she forced herself to talk of me 
and my affairs, her mind was clearly elsewhere. At last she 
left me, nor did I see her again during the time I was confined 
to my bed. 

On the eleventh day I rose, and the weather being mild 
and spring-like, I was permitted by my grave-faced doctor to 
take the air a little on the terrace that overlooks the sea. I 
found no garments but some suits of motley, and so, in despite 
of my repugnance now to reassume that garb, I had no choice 
but to array myself in one of these. I selected the least garish 
one—a suit of black and yellow stripes, with hose that was 
half black, half yellow, too; and so, leaning upon the crutch 
they had left me, I crept forth into the sunlight, the very ghost 
of the man that I had been a fortnight ago. 

I found a stone seat in a sheltered corner looking southward 
toward Ancona, and there I rested me and breathed the strong 
invigorating air of the Adriatic. The snows were gone, and 
between me and the wall—some twenty paces off—there was a 
stretch of soft, green turf. 

I had brought with me a book that Madonna Lucrezia had 
sent me while I was yet abed. It was a manuscript collection 
of Spanish odes, with the proverbs of one Domenico Lopez— 
all very proper nourishment for a jester’s mind. The odes 
seemed to possess a certain quaintness, and among the prov- 
erbs there were many that were new to me in framing and in 
substance. Moreover, I was glad of this means of improving 
my acquaintance with the tongue of Spain, and I was soon 
absorbed. So absorbed, indeed, as never to hear the footsteps 
of the Lord Giovanni, when presently he approached me un- 
attended, nor to guess at his presence until his shadow fell 
athwart my page. I raised my eyes, and seeing who it was I 
made shift to get on my feet; but he commanded me to remain 
seated, commenting sympathetically upon my weak condition. 

He asked me what I read, and when I had told him, a thin 
smile fluttered across his white face. 

“You choose your reading with rare judgment,” said he. 
“Read on, and prime your mind with fresh humor, prepare 
yourself with new conceits for our amusement against the 
time when health shall be more fully restored you.” 

It was in such words as these that he intimated to me that 
I was pardoned, and reinstated—as the Fool of the Court of 
Pesaro. That was to be the sum of his clemency. We were 
precisely where we had been. Once before had he granted me 
my life on condition that I should amuse him; he did no more 
than repeat that mercy now. I stared at him in wonder, 
open-mouthed, whereat he laughed. 

“You are agreeably surprised, my Boccadoro?” said he, 
his fingers straying to his beard as was his custom. “My 
clemency is no more than you deserve in return for the service 
you have rendered to the House of Sforza.” ‘And he patted 
my head as though I had been one of his dogs that had borne 
itself bravely in the chase. 

And then, before he could say more, two ladies issued 
from the doorway on my right. They were Madonna Lucrezia 
and Madonna Paola. Upon espying me they hastened forward 
with expressions of pleased surprise at seeing me risen and out, 
and when I would have got to my feet they stayed me as 
Giovanni had done. Madonna Paola’s words seemed ad- 
dressed to heaven rather than to me, for they were words of 
thanksgiving for this recovery of my strength. 
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“T have no thanks,” she 
ended warmly, “that can 
match the deeds by which you 
earned them, Messer Bian- 
comonte.” 

My eyes drifting to Gio- 
vanni’s face surprised its sud- 
den darkening. 

“Madonna Paola,” said he, 
in an icy. voice, “you have uttered a name that must not be 
heard within my walls of Pesaro, if you would prove yourself 
the friend of Boccadoro. To remind me of his true identity 
is to remind me of that which counts not in his favor.” 

She turned to regard him, a mild surprise in her blue eyes. 

“But, my lord, you promised—” she began. 

“T promised,” he interposed, with an easy smile and manner 
never so deprecatory, “that I would pardon him, grant him his 
life and restore him to my favor.” 

“But did you not say that if he survived and was restored 
to strength you would then determine the course his life should 
take?” 

Still smiling, he produced his comfit-box, and raised the lid. 

“That is a thing he seems to have determined for himself,” 
he answered smoothly—he could be smooth as a cat upon 
occasion, could this Sforza. “I came upon him here, arrayed as 
you behold him, and reading a book of Spanish quips. Is it 
not clear that he has chosen?” 

Between thumb and forefinger he balanced a sugar-crusted 
comfit of coriander seed steeped in marjoram vinegar, and 
having put his question he bore the sweetmeat to his mouth. 
The ladies looked at him, and from him tome. Then Madonna 
Paola spoke, and there seemed a reproachful wonder in her 
voice. 

“Ts this indeed your choice?” she asked me. 

“Tt is the choice that was forced on me,” said I, with heat. 
“They left me no garments save these of folly. That I was 
reading this book it pleases my lord to interpret into a further 
sign of my intentions.” 

She turned to him again, and to the appeal she made was 
joined that of Madonna Lucrezia. He grew serious and put 
up his hand in a gesture of rare loftiness. 

“T am more clement than you think,” said he, “in having 
done so much. For the rest, the restoration that you ask for 
him is one involving political issues you little dream of. What 
is this?” 

He had turned abruptly. A servant was approaching, lead- 
ing a mud-splashed courier, whom he announced as having 
just arrived. 

““Whence are you?” Giovanni questioned him. 

“From Rome,” answered the courier, bowing, “with letters 
for the High and Mighty Lord Giovanni Sforza, Tyrant of 
Pesaro, and his noble spouse, Madonna Lucrezia Borgia.” 

He proffered his letters as he spoke, and Giovanni, whose 
brow had grown overcast, took them with a hand that seemed 
reluctant. Then bidding the servant see to the courier’s 
refreshment, he dismissed them both. 

A moment he stood, balancing the parchments as if from 
their weight he would infer the gravity of their contents; and 
the affairs of Boccadoro were, there and then, forgotten by us 
all. For the thought that rose uppermost in our minds— 
saving always that of Madonna Lucrezia—was that these 
communications concerned the sheltering of Madonna Paola, 
and were a command for her immediate return to Rome. At 
last Giovanni handed his wife the letter intended for her, and, 
in silence, broke the seal of his own. 

He unfolded it with a grim smile, but scarce had he begun 
to read when his expression softened into one of terror, and his 
face grew ashen. Next it flared crimson, the veins on his brow 
stood out like ropes, and his eyes flashed furiously upon 
Madonna Lucrezia. She was reading, her bosom rising and 
falling in token of the excitement that possessed her. 

“Madonna,” he cried in an awful voice, “I have here a 
command from Rome to repair there at once, to answer cer- 
tain charges that are preferred against me relating to my 
marriage. Madonna, know you aught of this?” 

“T know, sir,” she answered steadily, “that I, too, have here 
a letter calling me to Rome. But there is no reason given for 
the summons.” 

Intuitively it flashed across my mind that whatever the 
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matter might be, Madonna Lucrezia had full knowledge of it 
through the letcer I had brought her from her brother. 

“Can you conjecture, Madonna, what are these charges 
to which my letter so vaguely alludes?” Giovanni was in- 
quiring. 

‘Your pardon, but the subject is scarcely of a nature to per- 
mit discussion in the Castle courtyard. Its character is 
intimate.” 

He looked at her very searchingly, but for all that he was 
a man of almost twice her years, her wits were more than a 
match for his, and his scrutiny can have told him nothing. 
She preserved a calm, unruffled front. 

“In five minutes, Madonna,” said he, very sternly, “TI 
shall be honored if you will receive me in your closet.” 

She inclined her head, murmuring an unhesitating assent. 
Satisfied, he bowed. to her and to Madonna Paola—who had 
been looking on with eyes that wonder 





reached, and in his pallid cheek and hollow eye we read the 
tale of some great fear and some disaster. 

That night we heard the story of how he had performed the 
feat of riding all the way from Rome in four-and-twenty hours, 
fleeing for his life from the peril of assassination, of which 
Madonna Lucrezia had warned him. 

He went off to his Castle of Gradara, where he shut himself 
up with the trouble we could but guess at, and so in Pesaro, 
that brief excitement spent, we stagnated once again. 

I seemed an anomaly in so gloomy a place, and more than 
once did I think of departing and seeking out my poor old 
mother in her mountain home, contenting myself hereafter 
with laboring like any honest villano born to the soil. But 
there ever seemed to be a voice that bade me stay and wait, 
and the voice bore a suggestion of Madonna Paola. But why 
dissemble here? Why cast out hints of voices heard, super- 
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Borgia politics a stew was simmering that demanded all that 
family’s attention, and of whose import we guessed something 
when we heard that Cesare Borgia had put on armor and given 
freer rein to the boundless ambition that consumed him. 

The Lord Giovanni was a frequent visitor at the Convent 
of Santa Caterina, whither he went, ever attended by Filippo 
di Santafior, to pay his duty to his fair cousin. In the summer 
of 1500, she being then come to the age of eighteen, and as 
divinely beautiful a lady as you could find in Italy, she allowed 
herself to be persuaded by her brother—who, I make no doubt 
had been, in his turn, persuaded by the Lord of Pesaro—to 
leave her convent and her studies, and to take up her life at 
the Sforza Palace, where Filippo held by now a sort of petty 
court of his own. 

And now it fell out that the Lord Giovanni was oftener at 
the Palace than at the Castle, and during that summer Pesaro 
was given over to such merrymaking as it 
had never known before. There was end- 





had set wide open—and turning on his 
heel he strode briskly away. As he passed 
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into the castle, Madonna Lucrezia heaved 











verses by a score of parasite poets whom 
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would thrive better in a northern climate 
for a while. 

A very splendid creature was this Lord Filippo, all shimmer- 
ing velvet, gleaming jewels, costly furs and glittering gold. His 
face was effeminate, though finely featured, and resembled, 
in much, his sister’s. He rode a cream-colored horse, which 
seemed to have been steeped in musk, so strongly was it 
scented. But of all his affectations the one with which I was 
taken most was to see one of his grooms approach him when he 
dismounted, to dust his wondrous clothes down to his shoes, 
which he wore in the splayed fashion set by the late King of 
France who was blessed with twelve toes on each of his de- 
formed feet. 

The Lord Giovanni, himself not lacking in effeminacy, was 
greatly taken by the wondrous raiment, the studied lisp and 
the hundred affectations of this peerless gallant. Had he not 
been overburdened at the time by the business that im- 
pended, he might there and then have cemented the intimacy 
which was later to spring up between them. As it was, he 
made him very welcome, and placed at his and his sister’s dis- 
posal the beautiful palace that his father had begun, and he, 
himself, had completed, which was known as the Palazza 
Sforza. 

“On the morrow Giovanni left Pesaro with but a small retinue, 
in which I was thankful not to be included. Two days later 
Madonna Lucrezia followed her husband, the fact that they 
journeyed not together seeming to wear an ominous signifi- 
cance. Her eyes had a swollen look, such as attends much 
weeping, which afterwards I took as proof that she knew for 
what purpose she was going, and was moved to bitter grief 
at the act to which her ambitious family was constraining 
her. 

After their departure things moved sluggishly at Pesaro. 
The nobles of the Lord Giovanni’s Court repaired to their 
several houses in the neighboring country, and save for the 
oflicers of the household the place became deserted. 

Madonna Paola remained at the Sforza Palace, but I saw 
her only once during the two months that followed, and then 
it was about the streets, and she had little more than a greeting 
for me as she passed. At her side rode her brother, a splendid 
blaze of finery, falcon on wrist. 

We grew sadly stagnant and what with the uneventful course 
of things, it was a very dispirited Boccadoro that wandered 
aimlessly whither his dulling fancy took him. But in Holy 
Week, at last, we received an abrupt stir, which set a whirlpool 
of excitement in the Dead Sea of our lives. It was the sud- 
den reappearance of the Lord Giovanni. 

He came alone, dust-stained and haggard, on a horse that 
dropped dead from exhaustion the moment Pesaro was 


natural in their flavor? The voice, I doubt not, was just my 
own inclination, which bade me hope that once again it might 
be mine to serve that lady. 

An eventful year in the history of the families of Sforza 
and Borgia was that year of grace 1497. 

Spring came, and ere it had quite grown to summer we had 
news of the assassination of the Duke of Gandia, and the tale 
that he was done to death by his elder brother, Cesare Borgia; 
a tale which seemed to lack for reasonable substantiation, 
and which, despite the many voices that make bold to noise 
it broadcast, may or may not be true. 

In that same month of June messages passed between Rome 
and Pesaro, and gradually the burden of the messages leaked 
out in rumors that Borgia and his family were pressing the 
Lord Giovanni to consent to a divorce. At last he left Pesaro 
again; this time to journey to Milan and seek counsel with his 
powerful cousin, Lodovico, whom they called ‘The Moor.” 
When he returned he was more sulky and downcast than ever, 
and at Gradara he lived in an isolation that had been worthy of 
a hermit. 

And thus that miserable year wore itself out, and, at last, 
in December, we heard that the divorce was announced, and 
that Lucrezia Borgia was the Tyrant of Pesaro’s wife no more. 
The news of it was roared across Italy in a great, derisive burst 
of laughter, of which the Lord Giovanni was the unfortunate 
and contemptible butt. 


CHAPTER VIII 
““MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN”’ 


ND now, lest I grow tedious and weary you with this 
4% narrative of mine, it may be well that I but touch with 
a fugitive pen upon the events of the next three years of the 
history of Pesaro. 

Early in 1498 the Lord Giovanni showed himself once more 
abroad, and he seemed again the same weak, cruel, pleasure- 
loving tyrant he had been before shame overtook him and 
drove him for a season into hiding. Madonna Paola and her 
brother, Filippo di Santafior, remained in Pesaro, where they 
now appeared to have taken up their permanent abode. 
Madonna Paola—following her inclinations—withdrew to the 
Convent of Santa Caterina, there to pursue in peace the studies 
for which she had a taste, whilst her splendid, profligate 
brother became the ornament—the arbiter elegantiarum—of 
our court. 

Thus were they left undisturbed; for in the cauldron of 


and Pesaro was a link that bound us 
together, and caused her to see under my motley and my mask- 
ing smile the true Lazzaro Biancomonte, whom for a little 
season she had known. And when we were alone it had be- 
come her wont to call me Lazzaro, leaving that other name 
that they had given me for use when others were at hand. Yet 
never did she refer to my condition, or wound me by seeking 
to spur me to the ambition to become myself again. Haply 
she was content that I should be as I was, since had I sought to 
become different it must have entailed my quitting Pesaro, 
and this poor lady was so bereft of friends that she could not 
afford to lose even the sympathy of the despised jester. 

It was in those days that I first came to love her with as pure 
a flame as ever burned within the heart of man, for the very 
hopelessness of it preserved its holy whiteness. What could I 
do, if I would love her, but love her as the dog may love his 
mistress? More was surely not for me—and to seek more were 
surely a madness that must earn me less. 

One evening of late August, when the vines were heavy 
with ripe fruit, and the scent of roses was permeating the 
tepid air, she drew me from the throng of courtiers that made 
merry in the Palace, and led me out into the noble gardens to 
seek counsel with me, she said, upon a matter of gravest mo- 
ment. There, under the sky of deepest blue, crimsoning to 
saffron where the sun had set, we paced awhile in silence, 
my own senses held in thrall by the beauty of the eventide, the 
ambient perfumes of the air and the strains of music that 
faintly reached us from the Palace. Madonna’s head was 
bent, and her eyes were set upon the ground and burdened, 
so my furtive glance assured me, with a gentle sorrow. At 
length she spoke, and at the words she uttered my heart seemed 
for a moment to stand still. 

“Lazzaro,” said she, ‘they would have me marry.” 

For a little spell there was a silence, my wits seeming to have 
grown too numbed to attempt to seek an answer. 

“Lazzaro,” she repeated presently, “did you hear me? 
They would have me marry.” 

“T have heard some such talk,” I answered, rousing myself 
at last; “‘and they say that it is the Lord Giovanni who would 
prove worthy of your hand.” 

“They say rightly, then,” 
Giovanni it is.” 

Again there was a silence, and again it was she who broke 
it. 

“Well, Lazzaro?” she asked. ‘‘Have you naught to say?” 

“What would you have me say, Madonna? If this wedding 
accords with your own wishes, then am I glad.” 

“Lazzaro, Lazzaro! you know that it does not.” 


she acknowledged. “The Lord 
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“How should I know it, Madonna?” 

“Because your wits are shrewd, and because you know me. 
Think you this petty tyrant is such a man as I should find 
it in my heart to conceive affection for? Grateful to him am I 
for the shelter he has afforded us here; but my love—that is a 
thing I keep, or fain would keep, for some very different man. 
When I love, I think it will be a valorous knight, a gentleman 
of lofty mind, of noble virtues and ready address.” 

“An excellent principle on which to go in quest of a hus- 
band, Madonna mia. But where in this degenerate world do 
you look to find him?” 

“Are there, then, no such men?” 

“Tn the pages of Bojardo and those other poets whom you 
have read too earnestly there may be.” 

“Nay, there speaks your cynicism,” she chided me. “But 
even if my ideals be too lofty, would you have me descend 
from the height of such a pinnacle to the level of the Lord 
Giovanni—a weak-spirited craven, as witnesses the manner 
in which he permitted the Borgias to mishandle him; a cruel 
and unjust tyrant, as witnesses his dealing with you, to seek 
no further instances; a weak, ignorant, pleasure-loving fool, 
devoid of wit and barren of ambition? Such is the man they 
would have me wed. Do not tell me, Lazzaro, that it were 
difficult to find a better one than this.” 

“‘T do not mean to tell you that. After all, though it be my 
best trade to jest, it is not my way to deal in falsehood. I 
think, Madonna, that if we were to have you write for us such 
an appreciation of the High and Mighty Giovanni Sforza, 
you would leave a very.faithful portrait for the enlightenment 
of posterity.” 

“Lazzaro, do not jest!” she cried. “It is your help I 
need. That is the reason why I am come to you with the tale 
of what they seek to force me into doing.” 

“To force you?” I cried. ‘Would they dare so much?” 

“Aye, if I resist them further.” 

“Why, then,” I answered, with a ready laugh, “do not 
resist them further.” 

“Lazzaro!” she cried, her accents telling of a spirit wounded 
by what she accounted a flippancy. 

“Mistake me not,’ I hastened to elucidate. ‘It is lest 
they should employ force and compel you at once to enter 
into this union that I counsel you to offer no resistance. Beg 
for a little time, vaguely suggesting that you are not indis- 
posed to the Lord Giovanni’s suit.” 

“That were deceit,” she protested. 

“A trusty weapon with which to combat tyranny,” said I. 

“Well? And then?” she questioned. “Such a state of 
things cannot endure for ever. It must end some day.” 

I shook my head, and I smiled down upon her a smile that 
was very full of confidence. 

“That day will never dawn, unless the Lord Giovanni's 
impatience transcends all bounds.” 

She looked at me, a puzzled glance in her eyes, a bewildered 
expression knitting her fine brows. 

“T do not take your meaning, my friend,” she complained. 

“Then mark the enucleation. I will expound this meaning 
of mine through the medium of a parable. In Babylon of old 
there dwelt a king whose name was Belshazzar, who, having 
fallen into habits of voluptuousness and luxury, was so en- 
slaved by them as to feast and make merry whilst a certain 
Darius, King of the Medes, was marching in arms against his 
capital. At a feast one night the fingers of a man’s hand were 
seen to write upon the wall, and the words they wrote were a 
belated warning: ‘Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin.’” 

She looked at me, her eyes round with inquiry, and a faint 
smile of uncertainty on her lips. 

“Let me confess that your elucidation helps 
me but little.” 

“Ponder it, Madonna,” I urged her. “‘Sub- 
stitute Giovanni Sforza for Belshazzar, Cesare 
Borgia for King Darius, and you have the key 
to my parable.” 

“But is it indeed so? Does danger threaten 
Pesaro from that quarter?” 

“Aye, does it,” I answered, almost impa- 
tiently * ‘“‘The tide of war is surging up and, 
presenuy will whelm us utterly. Yet here sits the Lord Gio- 
vanni making merry with balls and masques and burle and 
banquets, wholly unprepared, wholly unconscious of his peril. 
There may be no hand to write a warning on his walls—or else, 
as in the case of Babylon, the hand will write when it is too 
late to avert the evil—yet there are not wanting other signs 
for those that have the wit to read them; nor is a wondrous 
penetration needed.” 

“And you think then—” she began. 

“T think that if you are obdurate with him, he and your 
brother may hurry you by force into this union. But if you tem- 
porize with half-promises, with suggestions that before Christ- 
mas you may grow reconciled to his wishes, he will be patient.” 

“But what if Christmas comes and finds us still in this 
position?” 

“Tt will need a miracle for that; or, at least, the death of 
Cesare Borgia—an unlikely event, for they say he uses great 
precautions. Saving the miracle, and providing Cesare lives, 
I will give the Lord Giovanni's reign in Pesaro at most two 
months.” 

We had halted now, and were confronting each other in the 
descending gloom. 
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“Lazzaro, dear friend,’ she cried, almost with gaiety, 
“T was wise to take counsel with you. You have planted in 
my heart a very vigorous growth of hope.” 

We turned soon after, and started to retrace our steps, for 
she might be ill-advised to remain absent overlong. 

I left her on the terrace in a very different spirit from that 
in which she had come to me, bearing with me her promise 
that she would act as I had advised her. No doubt [ had taken 
a load from her gentle soul, and oddly enough I had taken, too, 
a load from mine. 

Things fell out as I said they would in so far as Giovanni 
Sforza and Filippo were concerned. Madonna’s seeming 
amenability to their wishes stayed their insistence, and they 
could but respect her wishes to let the betrothal be delayed 
yet a little while. And during the weeks that followed, it was, 
I scarce know, whether more pitiable or more amusing to see 
the efforts that Giovanni made to win her ardently desired 
affection. 

Love has sharp eyes at times, and a dullard under the in- 
fluence of the baby god will turn shrewd and exert rare wiles 
in the conduct of his wooing. Giovanni, by some 
intuition usually foreign to his dull nature, seemed 
to divine what manner of man would be Madonna 
Paola’s ideal, and strove to pass himself off as 
possessed of the attributes of that ideal, with an 
ardor that was pitiably comical. He became an 
actor by the side of whom those comedians that 
played impromptus for his delectation were the 
merest bunglers with the art. He gathered that 
Madonna Paola loved the poets and their stately 
diction, and so, to please her better, he became a 
poet for the season. 

“Poeta nascitur’” the proverb runs, and that proverb’s 
truth was doubtless forced home upon the Lord Giovanni at 
an early stage of his excursions into the flowery meads of 
prosody. Fortunately he lacked the supreme vanity that is the 
attribute of most poetasters, and he was able to see that such 
things as after hours of midnight-labor he contrived to pen, 
would evoke nothing but her amusement—unless, indeed, it 
were her scorn—and render him the laughing-stock of all his 
Court. 

So, in the wisdom of despair, he came to me, and with a 
gentleness that in the past he had rarely manifested for me, he 
asked me was I skilled in writing verse. There were not want- 
ing others to whom he might have gone, for there was no lack 
of rhymsters about his Court; but perhaps he thought he could 
be more certain of my silence than of theirs. 

I answered him that were the subject to my taste, I might 
succeed in throwing off some passable lines upon it. He 
pressed gold upon me, and bade me there and then set about 
fashioning an ode to Madonna Paola, and to forget, when they 
were done, under pain of a whipping to the bone, that I had 
written them. 

I obeyed him with a right good-will. For what subject of 
all subjects possible was there that made so powerful an appeal 
to my inclinations? Within an hour he had the ode—not 
perhaps such a poem as might. stand comparison with the 
verses of Messer Petrarca, yet a very passable effusion, chaste 
of conceit and palpitating with sincerity and adoration. It 
was in that I addressed her as the ‘‘ Holy Flower of the Quince,” 
which was the symbol of the House of Santafior. 

So great an impression made that ode that on the morrow 
the Lord Giovanni came to me with a second bribe and a 
second threat of torture. I gave him a sonnet of Petrarchian 
manner which went near to outshining the merits of the ode. 
And now, these requests of the Lord Giovanni’s assumed an 
almost daily regularity, until it came to seem 
that did affairs continue in this manner for yet a 
little while, I should have earned me enough to 
have repurchased Biancomonte, and, so, ended 
my troubles. And good was the value that I gave 
him for his gold. How good, he never knew; 
for how was he, the clod, to guess that this despised 
jester of his Court was pouring out his very soul 
into the lines he wrote to the tyrant’s orders? 

It is scant wonder that, at last, Madonna Paola 
who had begun by smiling, was touched and moved by the 
ardent worship that sighed from those perfervid verses. So 
touched, indeed, was she as to believe the Lord Giovanni’s 
love to be the pure and holy thing those lines presented it, 
and to conclude that this love had wrought in him a wondrous 
and ennobling transformation. That so she thought I have 
the best of all reasons to affirm, for I had it from her very lips 
one day. 

“Lazzaro,” she sighed, “it is occurring to me that I have 
done the Lord Giovanni an injustice. I have misgauged his 
character. I held him to be a shallow, unlettered clown, 
devoid of any finer feelings. Yet his verses have a merit that 
is far above the common note of these writings, and they 
breathe such fine and lofty sentiments as could never spring 
from any but a fine and lofty soul.” 

How I came to keep my tongue from wagging out the truth 
I scarcely know. It may be that I was frightened of the punish- 
ment that might overtake me did I betray my master; but I 
rather think that it was the fear of betraying myself, and so 
being flung into the outer darkness where there was no such 
radiant presence as Madonna Paola’s. For had I told her it 
was I had penned those poems that were the marvel of the 
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Court, she must of necessity have guessed my secret, for to 
such quick wits as hers it must have been plain at once that 
they were no vaporings of artistry, but the hot expressions of 
a burning truth. It was in that—in their supreme sincerity— 
that their chief virtue lay. 

Thus weeks wore on. The vintage season came and went; 
the roses faded in the gardens of the Palazzo Sforza, and the 
trees put on their autumn garb.of gold. October was upon 
us, and with it camé, at last, the fear that long ago should 
have spurred us into activity. And now that it came it did 
not come to stimulate, but to palsy. Terror-stricken at the 
conquering advance of Valentino—which was the name they 
now gave Cesare Borgia; a name derived from his Duchy of 
Valentino—Giovanni Sforza abruptly ceased his revelling, and 
made a hurried appeal for help to Francesco Gonzaga, Lord 
of Mantua—his brother-in-law, through the Lord of Pesaro’s 
first marriage. The Mantuan Marquis sent him a hundred 
mercenaries under the command of an Albanian named Gia- 
como. As well might he have sent him a hundred figs where- 
with to pelt the army of Valentino! 

Disaster swooped down swiftly upon the Lord 
of Pesaro. His very people, seeing in what case 
they were, and how unprepared was their tyrant 
to defend them, wisely resolved that they would 
run no risks of fire and pillage by aiding to oppose 
the irresistible force that was being hurled against 
us. 

It was on the second Sunday in October that 
the storm burst over the Lord Giovanni’s head. 
He was on the point of leaving the Castle to attend 
Mass at San Domenico, and in his company were 
Filippo Sforza of Santafior and Madonna Paola, besides cour- 
tiers and attendants, amounting in all to perhaps a score of 
gallant cavaliers and courtly ladies. The cavalcade was drawn 
up in the quadrangle, and Giovanni was on the point of mount- 
ing, when, of a sudden, a rumbling noise, as of distant thunder, 
but too continuous for that, arrested him, his foot already in 
the stirrup. 

“What is that?” he asked, an ashen pallor overspreading his 
effeminate face, as, doubtless, the thought of the enemy came 
uppermost in his mind. 

Men looked at one another with fear in their eyes, and some 
of the ladies raised their voices in querulous beseeching for 
reassurance. They had their answer even as they asked. The 
Albanian Giacomo, who was now virtually the provost of the 
Castle, appeared suddenly at the gates with half a score of 
men. He raised a warning hand, which compelled the Lord 
Giovanni to pause; then he rasped out a brisk command to his 
followers. The winches creaked, and the drawbridge swung 
up even as with a clank and rattle of chains the portcullis fell. 

That done, he came forward to impart the ominous news 
which one of his riders had brought him at the gallop from the 
Porta Romana. 

A party of some fifty men, commanded by one of Borgia’s 
captains, had ridden on in advance of the main army to call 
upon Pesaro to yield. And the people, without hesitation, had 
butchered the guard and thrown wide the gates, inviting the 
enemy to enter the town and seize the Castle. And to 
the end that this might be the better achieved, a hundred or 
so had traitorously taken up arms, and were pressing forward 
to support the little company that came, with such contemptu- 
ous daring, to storm our fortress and prepare the way for 
Valentino. 

It was a pretty situation this for the Lord Giovanni, and 
here were fine opportunities for some brave acting under the 
eyes of his adored Madonna Paola. How would he bear him- 
self now? I wondered. 

He promised mighty well once the first shock of_the news 
was overcome. 

“By the saints!” he roared, ‘though it may be all that it is 
given me to do, I'll strike a blow to punish these dastards who 
have betrayed me, and to crush the presumption of this cap- 
tain who attacks us with fifty men. It is a contempt which 
he shall bitterly repent him.” 

Then he thundered to Giacomo to marshal his men, and he 
called upon those of his courtiers who were knights to put on 
their armour that they might support him. Lastly he bade a 
page go help him to arm, that he might lead his little force in 
person. 

I saw Madonna Paola’s eyes gleam with a sudden light of 
admiration, and I guessed that in the matter of Giovanni’s 
valor her opinions were undergoing the same change as the 
verses had caused them to undergo in the matter of his intellect. 

Myself, I was amazed. For here was a Lord Giovanni I 
seemed never to have known, and I was eager to behold the 
sequel to so fine a prologue. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE FOOL-AT-ARMS 


HAT valorous bearing that the Lord Giovanni showed 
whilst, with Madonna Paolo’s glance. upon him, his fear 
of seeming afraid was greater than his actual fear of our 
assailants, he cast aside like a mantle once he was within 
the walls of his Castle, and under the eyes of none save the 
page and myself, for I followed idly at a respectful distance. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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The Adventure of the Jungle Rhinoceros 


Y FATHER and | spent the most wonderful 
time of our life with Kari. He would carry us 
on his back into the very deepest and most 
secret recesses of the jungle where the mysteries 

of its life are profound and insuperable to men. In the deepet 
passes where the air is tranquil, where the winds cannot pene 
trate to trouble the lower regions of jungle growth, amazing 
things happen. 

One of these places which Kari apparently knew well, is in 
the thickest part of the forest, so dense that no trees ever 
grow large there; through it a rivulet runs zigzag for many 
miles, which, though it is hardly two feet deep or ten yards 
wide, few animals dare ford. They drink from it and wade 
into it, but, except for the elephants with their cloud-like, 
silent movements, none cross it. 

The place is so mysteriously still and so hung about with 
echoes that the slightest sound seems to reverberate there 
with tongues of brass. If a drop of water splashes, it is heard 
against the sky as if the heavens were nothing but an emerald 
sounding-board. Except for the echoes there are only the 
shadows of sound, so delicate that they are almost impercep- 
tible to human ears. But every creature who does not eat 
flesh, every stag, every bison and every wild ox, listens always 
in that place for two things at once, the shattering echoes and 
the faint noise that gave them birth. 

Kari brought us here about six o’clock one morning. The 
giants of daylight were abroad; each plant reached to the sun 
for light and life. I saw Mushik Nava, the musk deer—the 
shyest animal in the jungle, who carries musk under his chest 
which is so penetrating that at certain times he is easily 
tracked by his enemies from the perfume which he exudes. 
The musk within him was not yet ripe; and there he was, 
drinking from the rivulet. Suddenly his foot slipped and the 
water made a distinct splashing noise. Instantly I saw his two 
ears bend in different directions. 

Then Kari, on whose back I was sitting, did the same thing, 
he listened in two directions at once, and I knew that they 
were both watching for the sound and its echo. In a moment 
the gold-brown body dripping with morning dew disappeared. 
I could not find anywhere the slightest trace of the fawn 
that a moment before had been drinking under my eyes. 
The elephant shivered and moved a degree forward. A 
twig broke, and across the rivulet I heard the sound of it 
echoing distinctly. 

Hardly had that died away when just where the fawn had 
been drinking there appeared a mass of black shadows. I 
looked intently—the shadows moved. ‘The elephant grunted 
and from the shadows came a growl—and behold!—a black 
panther! He had heard the echo of the fawn’s movement in the 
water, and had come to the spot almost instantaneously. The 
grunt of the elephant startled the panther, whose growl of sur- 
prise the sounding-board of'the sky threw about in all direc- 
tions. 

It was a warning, no doubt, to every animal of the panther’s 
presence. Kari had become a friend and protector of the help- 
less, for his grunt was no challenge to the panther; he frightened 
the fellow in order to give the shy fawn a better chance to 
escape. Apparently the panther realized that his prey had 
completely escaped him, so he softly crouéhed near the water 
and very slowly took a drink. 

Hardly had I seen his red tongue touch the shining water, 
when behold! the spot where he had been was empty! Even 
he, the beast of prey, slipped away like a shade through 


shadows, noiselessly. In this place sound drips, flows, rushes, 
flies, falls and sinks into silence, and by each of these character- 
istics can you tell who or what has caused it. 

lor a long time we sat in dreaming silence, then I became 
slowly conscious that more water was moving over the rocks 
far away—we heard no snap, no crack of branch, nor rustle of 
saplings in the undergrowth, and yet in the twinkling of an eye 
an elephant herd of twenty stood on the other bank of the 
river and took a drink. 

First one elephant put his trunk down into the water, filled 
it full and drank, and then paused. After he put his trunk 
down a second time the next elephant started to drink, then 
the next, the next and the next, until the last one took his 
drink and paused a moment. Each elephant drank quietly, and 
yet paused a moment afterward to find out if he had broken 
the silence. 

All of a sudden their ebony bodies slunk away. Again we 
heard for a moment or two something like the very gentle 
murmur of water over rocks which was echoed far away, and 
by the time the echo had died down the elephants were gone 
beyond discovery. I noticed that the elephants also, when they 
drank, listened to sounds and echoes, for each one cocked his 
ears in opposite directions at once. 

Suddenly in this hushed place we heard grunts, and by the 
breaking trees we knew someone was coming who did not care 
whether he made a noise or not, nor whom or what he tram- 
pled upon as he passed. Kari put his trunk into his mouth 
and I waited breathlessly, watching for the new arrival. After 
a long and varied succession of sounds preceding him, that 
thundered like bombs falling in a house of glass, appeared a 
rhinoceros. He not only drank the water from the river, but 
he forded it. He was sure nobody would attack him, and he 
did not care how many people knew where or what he was. 
Being noisy and thick-skinned has made a fool of the rhinoc- 
eros. I have known people who have killed him from the 
grass by driving a poisoned spear into his belly. Now I could 
tell by the noise and the swagger of this fellow coming along 
that it would be very easy to kill him. 

After the rhinoceros came the birds to drink. It was nearly 
midday, and they wished to drink before their noonday nap. 
The doves, the hawks, the woodpecker came, and went very 
silently. But there were some who did not come silently; they 
were the peacocks. They made a great deal of racket, splitting 
the ear-drums in that still place. They stood in a long line as 
they drank, and then walked up and down in grand processions 
and talked a great deal to each other. My father whispered to 
me: 
“Let us frighten these fellows.” 

So both of us suddenly gave the peacock cry—the cry of 
danger. Our voices rose in crescendoes of terror: 

“Ke-Ka! Ke-Ka! Ke-Ka!” 


b gn ought to have seen them fly from the river banks to the 
tree-tops! It is very seldom that one sees a peacock fly, 
but these leaped up almost fifteen feet from the ground to the 
branches, and as they heard the echo of our cry from distance 
to distance, they leaped again until almost all of them were 
standing on the very tips as it were of the trees. They took 
their departure more quietly than they had come—in fact, 
they went without making a single sound. 

In the jungle there are more birds than one can begin to tell 
about. There are the parakeets, brilliantly colored fellows 
crossing the sky every now and then; the kites, who live by 
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feeding on carrion, and the night-birds that sing to the moon 
and the stars. There is the dawn bird that announces the 
sunrise, and the bulbuls that sing all day and sometimes at 
night, and there are in the jungle a variety of birds as well as 
flowers for which there are no names in English. 

There is a queer class of blackbirds who do not sing, but 
make a terrible, screeching noise in the daytime whenever they 
see a tiger or a leopard or a panther, so these members of the 
cat family have to go very stealthily through the jungle, espe- 
cially in the part I have been describing. 

We could hear the echo of a blackbird’s voice from miles 
around giving the whereabouts of a panther or leopard. The 
panther and the leopard often climb and live in trees, and no 
doubt they disturb the poor birds in their very nests. The 
blackbirds take their revenge by shouting after them when they 
pass their trees, and that tells the whole jungle where the 
leopard or the panther is prowling about for his prey. And 
yet even these birds, with all their power to see and to know, 
often fail to discover a tiger’s coming. 

The cat-creatures, driven by the necessity for concealment, 
move so stealthily and so close to the ground that under the 
thick vegetation no bird can see them. But one discovers at 
every turn that Nature has marked out the prey from the 
preyed-upon to the advantage of the latter. The odor, as well 
as the movement of their bodies, gives away the tiger’s where- 
abouts, and the foxes at night and the blackbirds by day can 
betray them to the entire jungle. This is Nature’s revenge 
upon the carnivorous animals. 

Now, Kari wanted to take a bath. You see, during all 
these years in the jungle he had acquired the habit of taking a 
bath by himself, and so he would never allow us to give him 


‘ one, though all tamed elephants are bathed by their keepers, 


just as horses are curried. So he went, leaving us on the 
branch of a tree. First of all he took a drink. Then he stepped 
noiselessly into the water. Then he lay down in it, rolled in it, 
rubbed his sides on the pebbles, and yet there was no sound. 
Then he sat up on his haunches, balancing himself by putting 
out his hind legs like two crutches, and filled his trunk with 
water, snorting it out all over himself like a shower—and 
there was not a sound except the whisper of water as it rolled 
off his back and into the rivulet. 

Again we heard a snort, snort, snort—and then snap, snap, 
snap! Kari dashed out of the water and came under the tree 
where we were hiding. Lo and behold, it was Mrs. Rhinoceros 
coming to take a bath! Her husband had preceded her, and 
now here she was with one adorable youngster. She was 
about fifteen years old, I think, and the youngster out of his 
second year. Mother Rhino gave her baby exactly the sort of 
bath that a human mother gives to a child. She shoved him 
into the water; pushed him over the pebbles, which rubbed 
his skin on both sides; then she made him lie on his back, 
almost drowning him, and stand on his legs to let the water 
run under him. She performed her own ablutions next, and 
then they both went off. 


FTER that, Kari went in search of food—where, we did 

not know. We were sitting on a branch perfectly quiet, 
planning how to trap the bull rhinoceros alive, for the Rajah 
had enjoined us to capture one for his great zoological park. 
While we were conversing in the lowest tones, softly like the 
yawn of a child an enormous black body moved under us. It 
was an elephant. It had no tusks, so we knew it was a female; 
and, since she was a wild elephant, we did not stir but watched 
her doings. She went into the river, took her bath and then 
came out under our tree, put up her trunk, and pulled down a 
heavy branch to rub herself with the leaves of it, as you and I 
rub ourselves with a bath towel. Yet there was no sound, 
except the murmur of the leaves, like the faint stirring of a 
breeze. 

After that was done she stood still and waited, so we had to 
wait also. It seemed she would never go. Presently came 
Kari. The two elephants rushed to each other, and entwined 
their trunks. Kari had brought a bunch of very luscious twigs. 
Swiftly he thrust them into her mouth and gently pulled her 
by the trunk as if to say, “There are people watching us. Let 
us go away and have a talk in private.” They were gone just 
as silently as they had come. My father said: 

“We had better get down and walk home.” 

“Tt is two miles,” I said. “How can we walk that distance 
before the sun goes down?” 

“But we must not stay here through the night. Strange 
things happen here, things that never happen elsewhere!” 

Hardly had we descended when we heard peculiar echoes in 
the grass all around us. We could hear sounds of leaping in 
and through it from different directions, and we seemed to feel 
that something was crouching in the distance to leap at us. 
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‘and destroys the ant-hills and eats the ants. 
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We heard and felt what we had never heard and felt before. 
Do you know why? No man had come to this part of the 
jungle before. As long as we were on the elephant’s back or on 
the tree the odors of our bodies had gone up, our presence was 
unknown. But now it was evident that Man had come, who 
among jungle folk is considered worse than the tiger. Very 
soon we heard a wail which clanged and banged on every side 
of the sky till the echoes were a thousand-fold. My father 
said, 

“Tt is no use. We must return to our tree and stay there 
until Kari comes back.” 

Just as we had begun to climb we heard, or rather felt, a 
rustling movement. It came like a plant shooting out of the 
ground suddenly. The tiger, frightened and angry, was upon 
us. Just then Kari appeared—Kari, who had not forgotten us 
for his new friend! The tiger growled at him as if to say, 
‘“‘So you have brought Man here. I don’t like it!” 

The elephant raised his trunk aloft, replying, “Yes, here 
they are on that tree, but it is none of your business.” 

The tiger snarled, which meant, “ Your friends?” 

The elephant pulled down a branch of the tree, saying, 
“Ves. You had better beat it.” 

The tiger disappeared more stealthily than he had come. 
Kari trumpeted at us, and we came down onto his back, and 
off he went carrying us back to the village whence we had come. 


HE next day we took Kari to the city. He proved a 

difficult companion there. He did not like human 
beings, he did not like the noise of the place, nor even his 
friend Gopal, who came to greet him. He gave Kari bananas, 
rice, nuts, all kinds of delicacies to eat, but Kari lifted his 
trunk, as if to say, “I don’t care for these things. I don’t 
like the look of this place. Will you come to the jungle with 
me, or shall I go back alone?” 

We made arrangements for catching the rhinoceros, and 
prepared to start back in a couple of days with the materials 
for an enormous cage trap. 

lhe Rajah announced to the city that a jungle elephant 
had arrived whom everyone used to know, but that he must 
not be disturbed, but left to come and go as he pleased, while 
we completed our arrangements for the trapping of the 
rhinoceros. 

| must say I did not like the city myself, and yet it pleased 
me to find out that it was possible for so many people to live 
together so closely without killing each other. The city 
people are very careless and very dirty. Unlike animals, 
they have no sense of personal cleanliness. They do not 
eliminate odor and sounds as do animals in the jungle. They 
could not go half an inch in a jungle without being killed by 
somebody. 

While in the city I went to a theater one night. The play 
was about somebody who stole money and somebody else 
who found him out. Now, can you tell me this: why should 
money be stolen, and if a man does steal it, why should he be 
found out? Look at the jungle. No animal is robbed because 
no animal hoards anything there, except wee creatures who 
are crazy in a certain way, like the bee, and he, because he 
has more honey than he can use, is always robbed by the 
bear. Men are like ants, who build their houses more beau- 
tifully and carefully than the city people, but the bear comes 
Now, what is 


the sense of it? It looked to me as if people were always 


‘sdving money in order to be robbed. I could not understand 


the play I saw at all. I did not like it. They told me it was 
very dramatic. Well, it seemed dramatic to them, but not 
to me. I will tell you what seems dramatic to me. Imagine 
to yourself the sunset in the jungle. The red-gold light 
vibrates over green walls of stillness; upon those walls the 
many colored birds sing and croon. Suddenly the stillness 
from the trees rises like incense to the sky and hushes the 
bird voices. Down below in the grass, for miles and miles, 
the insect voices, like tongues of flame, color the space. The 
booming insect utterance reaches such a point of aching music 
that at last it stops—the stillness has fallen from the green 
walls and dripped through the roots of the trees into the very 
heart of the earth. Nothing moves. A quake, a hush, 
possesses the jungle. Stillness marches from end to end till 
you feel that the very earth will crack, and silence will leap 
out as monsters leap at you in the dark. Suddenly there is a 
movement. You see it, or you imagine you see it. You 
hear it, no, you imagine you hear it. The movement in- 
‘creases. You are held before it as if pythons of silence had 
coiled around you freezing you to stone. Then a whisper, 
and it is before you—the pair of agate eyes, the large yellow 
face scarred with black! The darkness descends rapidly. 
Deep tenseness seizes the jungle. The tiger has come out of 
his lair. He gives a fierce yell. The jungle grows more tense. 
Then he moves, and as he moves the tenseness relaxes, the 
insects begin to sing once more. Everything above on the 
tree-tops has fallen asleep: birds and beasts sleep in the jungle 
the very instant they shut their eyes—they are not like city 
people, who toss in their beds hours before sleep comes to 
them. The moon appears, silver and soft like the very face 
of wonder, while the tiger moves on through the jungle, and 
the noises of the night become louder and louder. Curious 
eyes emerge, a very mine of gleaming gems. This is what I 
call drama, this theater of nature, where no one hoards for 
some one else to steal. 
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I could not stand the city, and rejoiced when we returned 
to the jungle in order to trap the rhinoceros for the Rajah 
Parakram. Gopal came with us. He was soon to leave India, 
and he wished to have one last hunt with Kari. We had a 
gigantic cage of iron built with materials which the Rajah’s 
elephants hauled as near to the haunt of the rhinoceros as it 
was possible to come. It took nearly a fortnight to build, and 
when it was finished we covered it all up with vines and leaves 
and trees. We began work at midday and stopped before three 
o’clock, so that, though the animals knew that man came and 
went there, they also knew that he did not remain long at a 
time. Kari’s master was with us, as I have said. Soon the 
trap was ready, and inside we put the most luscious twigs, 
especially tempting to the rhinoceros. Two or three days 
passed, and nothing happened. We stayed up the tree, until 
[ lost track of time. Kari came and went as he liked; no one 
disturbed him. Once Gopal went with him, and when he re- 
turned he told of experiences more wonderful than our own. 
But we were intent upon catching this rhinoceros, and would 
not listen. One night, when we had waited more than a week 
for the rhinoceros, toward dawn, we heard a fierce noise, a 


bellowing and barking sound. We knew at once that he was’ 


caught in the trap. When the day broke, after the green and 
silver stream of dawn from which emerged slowly the shapes 
and forms of life, we saw that in‘truth the iron cage held the 
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rhinoceros, and that under the tree was standing Kari. The 
rhinoceros was charging from one side to another, and, finding 
himself stopped at every turn, he stamped his hoofs and 
snorted fiercely. In great jubilation we climbed down from the 
tree and watched our captive. He was ten feet long, one 
might guess, and about four feet and seven inches high,—an 
enormous fellow.. There was hardly room enough in the cage 
for him to turn around. He was more infuriated when he saw 
us. He stamped and threw himself against the bars with all his 
might. The cage trembled, the vines and leaves fell away from 
it, and it stood half naked facing the jungle. The birds in the 
trees gave the signal that something terrible had happened. 
We heard the growl of wolves and the cries of the other jungle 
beasts. It was at once apparent that the animals had all 
joined in their resentment of the outrage. Carnivorous and 
vegetarian animals alike were expressing their displeasure_at 
this terrible thing. Kari’s master said: “I don’t like it.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“T can see by the light of my elephant’s eye that he 
thinks this is a scurvy way to trick and catch an animal. 
Something like this happened before, when men injured his 
sense of fair play, and he ran into the jungle, destroying 
everything as he went. It is true we need this rhinoceros 
for the zoological garden which the Rajah owns. But we 

(Concluded on page 2 }) 





When day broke we saw that in truth the cage held the rhinoceros, and that Kari stood by 
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Fifteen Years! 

"THE Boy Scouts of America will celebrate this 
month, their fifteenth birthday. Throughout 
the country February 8th to 14th, inclusive, will 
be observed as Scout Week, and scouts them- 
selves, through civic good turns, rallies and other 
scout functions, daily radio broadcasts, and in 
other ways will demonstrate the value of their 
program. It is scarcely possible 


wide family. He has taught them to depend on 
their own resources, to be handy men and good 
scouts, and they have responded nobly—those 
hundreds who write to him each month, the thou- 
sands who have met him, and the hundreds of 
thousands who have known him through his books 
and in the pages of Boys’ Lire. 
Uncle Dan, we salute you! 


Our Great 


NE of the features of the celebration of Scout 

Week throughout the country will be the or- 
ganizing of pilgrimages to places of historic inter- 
est, including, wherever possible, the paying of 
homage at the graves of famous men. This is an 
idea which has appealed very strongly, for the 
month of February has two birthdays of men whose 
lives were of national and world-wide significance 
—George Washington, first President of the United 
States, and Abraham Lincoln, its sixteenth. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of the parts these men played in the making and 
preserving of the greatest republic the world has 
ever known. They are the Great Americans, the 
two outstanding figures in our history. Neither 
of them seemed marked out for this greatness. 
With them there was no spontaneous flowering of 
genius, no inherent talent or talents bearing the 
possessor along to certain recognition. They 
grew with gathering responsibility. Each step 
educated them for the next. In this there is a sim- 
ilarity, but otherwise Washington and Lincoln are 
a study in contrast. Washington, a Virginia 
planter and after his marriage, perhaps, one of the 
richest, if not the richest man of his day, the child 
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very own, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 
No other country but America could have pro- 
duced him. In the seventy-odd years that sepa- 
rate Washington from Lincoln, America was tak- 
ing on form and shape—it was developing its own 
genius, its individuality. Washington in his silks 
and ruffles might possibly have belonged else- 
where. Ina roomful of men of a hundred national- 
ities and creeds, “Honest Abe” could be confused 
with no one. He is the true American. 

Indeed, on Lincoln’s forehead was laid the mark 
of true greatness, although no one can define that 
elusive quality in a way that will satisfy all. Some 
years ago an English periodical conducted a sym- 
posium among well-known Englishmen as to whom 
they considered the twelve great men of history. 
A large majority of replies included Lincoln 
their lists. His was a personality that bit deep, 
and that seems, as the years roll on, to stand out 
more and more prominently—the rugged face of a 
mountain that stands out the clearer the more it 
is swept by passing storms. 

But elegant Virginian gentleman or uncouth 
rail-splitter—they are ours. They are part of us 
as we are part of them. A nation must have them 
both and many more. Greatness can only come 
from the perfectness of many things, and America 
has been rich in its possessions. To know our great 
men truly, to understand them in their humanness, 
and to love them in the richness of that under- 
standing—that is to be a true American. There- 
fore we like the pilgrimage idea. We want the boys 
of to-day to know the heroes of America because 
we believe it means better men for the America 
of to-morrow. 


Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Sailor 





that anyone who sees or listens to 
any part of this program will do so 
as a complete stranger, so thor- 
oughly familiar is the public with 
scouting. 

American scouting is over seven 
hundred thousand strong, and such 
rapid strides has the Movement 
made in this country that its mem- 





15th Anniversary Week Program 


Boy Scouts of America 
Feb. 8-14, 1925 


An Outdoor Celebration 
““COME-BACK”” OF FORMER MEMBERS 


February 8th, Scout Sunday. 


N THE January number we pub- 

lish the first of a series of articles 
written by William G. Shepherd, 
entitled, ““What do you want to 
be?”? Another appears in this issue 
and will be succeeded by ten others 
dealing with the broad require- 
ments for the various professions, 
for banking and business, agricul- 


bership is greater than that of the 
rest of the world combined. A 
healthy fifteen-year boy this, and 
already a first-class scout, for it is 
not alone in numbers that he quali- 
fies. In the number of camps and 
their high standards; in other out- 
door activities; in his civic and daily 
good turns he is up to the best tra- 
ditions as a “regular feller?’ and a 
good scout. He has given a new 
— anda popular significance 

“Scout” and “Good Turn,” and 
oval little while he goes a little 
better than his previous best. We 


Recommitment to Scout Oath and Law by scouts, officials and former members. 

Scouts attend church in uniform and sit in a body where possible. Scout sermon. 

a a ae on the Twelfth Scout Law and the relationship of Scouting to the 
urch. 

February 9th, Monday. School Day. 

Scouts attend school in uniform, and with cooperation of t 8, give d 
stration of first aid, safety first, firemanship and fire drills. F mene talks by teachers 
scouts and scout officials. Special program for Parent-Teachers’ Association after 
school or in the evening. Former scouts to lend a hand. 

February 10th, Tuesday. Home Day. 
Every scout does a good turn in the home. Special programs before Mothers 
Clubs in the afternoon and business men’s clubs at noon or in the evening, empha- 
sizing the Boy Scout Movement in the Home. 

February lith, Wednesday. Citizenship Day. 

Scouts in uniform do conspicuous Good Turn to the community, such as Anti- 
Puncture campaign, Troop Census, Cl p Campaig ormer scouts to help. 

February 12th, Thursday. Patriot’s Day. 

Exercises in Public Square. Commitment to Scout Oath and Laws by prominent 
citizens on steps of City Hall. Patriotic pilgrimage to historic spots. Invite former 
members. Civic good turns. . 

February 13th, Friday. Round-up Day. 

Special meeting of scouts and scout officials with efforts to enlist new boys and 
leaders, the latter especially from the ranks of former members. Demonstration 
in Public Square. Scout drills, ade with fire and police departments, etc. 

February 14th, Saturday. Reunion Day. 








ture, the arts, teaching and public 
service. The Editors of Boys’ 
Lire in inviting Mr. Shepherd to 
write these articles were impressed 
with the necessity of helping its 
readers, boys who are looking at 
life from its threshold, to see the 
various roads one might follow, 
where they lead, and what is re-' 
quired of those who follow certain 
walks of life. 

To be happy and content and suc- 
cessful one must, in the best sense, 
be fitted for the work he does, and, 





all like him and are rather proud of 
the way he is tackling his job. 





Scouts Headquarters keeps “‘ m House”’ all day. 
officials to be present at scout 


iemonstration with closing Campfire. 


All former scouts aid scout 





more, that work must call out to 
the best in him. This is no easy 
task, nor is it always possible for one 
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Uncle Dan Cee 


OYS’ LIFE is celebrating Anniversary Week by 
publishing as its front cover a portrait of its 
associate editor, Mr. Daniel Carter Beard, who is 
the National Scout Commissioner of the Boy 
Scouts of America, known to boys the country 
over as “Uncle Dan.” There is also a brief story 
of his fascinating life among this month’s features. 
“Uncle Dan” is one of the best known and be- 
loved figures, not only among the boys of America, 
where his name is a household word, \but in far 
corners of the world wherever books are read. 
To us he is a link with the great days of the 
pioneers. He makes those days very vivid and 
real to us—those days when men seemed to be all 
cast in a heroic mould, but absolutely unconscious 
that what they were doing was anything out of the 
ordinary, as they pushed out into the unknown 
West, building cities and taming a wilderness. In 
his picturesque figure the grand old days live again. 
How much he has done to inspire in us the love 
of the great out-of-doors, of the hard, austere 
virtues of fitting ourselves for its duties, and the 
joys that only a camper knows! Uncle Dan’s life 
has been devoted to the boys of his great nation- 


of all its advantages; Lincoln fighting his way up- 
ward through the hardships of a frontiersman’s 
home, self-taught, uncouth. On the one hand 
Washington, elegant, completely at home in any 
drawing-room; on the other Lincoln, rugged, 
awkward, without the conventional polish, but 
nevertheless with a poise that charmed those with 
whom he associated. 

And this is not the only direction in which the 
contrast stands out. Washington, one might say, 
belonged to the colonial tradition. He was an 
English squire, with that sturdy independence, 
that sense of responsibility that has characterized 
them. It is even possible to say, with slight exag- 
geration, that he rebelled as an Englishman whose 
rights were assailed, not as an American—that is, 
he did not regard America as a country under alien 
control and the War of Independence as one for 
what we now-a-days call “self-determination.”’ 
America was a-borning, and it is not so strange 
after all that our first American was rather English. 
Washington was truly, “the Father of his Coun- 
try,” but he grew out of a different tradition. 

Not so Lincoln. Here was something of our 


to know at seventeen or eighteen 
what he will like at thirty, but the reader of Mr. 
Shepherd’s articles will at least see in a broad way 
the requirements for each of the better known 
professions, and by that much be equipped to face 
the important question each boy must face, if be 
is to make the most of himself. One who starts 
with a clear well-defined aim, has a striking advan- 
tage over one who does not, for, if you have a goal, 
school and college become a part of the road in- 
stead of the beginning, and winning to it, that 
much more certain. 

Many scouts have found practical vocational 
guidance values in the Merit Badge scheme of the 
Boy Scouts of America. During their years of scout- 
ing, while qualifying for Merit Badge tests, they 
have “discovered” themselves, that is, they have 
received a clearer view of the whole field of life’s 
work, and often found the things they can do best, 
and with the greatest pleasure. In many cases, they 
have come to a decision as to the line of work for 
which they should qualify. We hope Mr. Shepherd’s 
articles will help not only scouts but all boys to 
realize the importance of making an early start in 
preparing for their life work in a practical fashion. 


February 
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A synopsis of the previous installments 
of this story will be found on page 50 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


HEN Henry poled himself down the lagoon on 
the palm-log raft in the early morning he knew 
very well that he had undertaken a pretty 
hazardous job. From the talk Win had over- 

heard in the camp of the mutineers there was no question 
but that the men who were planning to capture the cruiser 
would watch every move that was made on this final day, and 
that the watching would surely include him as well as the 
diggers under the hull of the Cuttlefish. 

So long as he could make the shore watchers believe that he 
was only fishing, it was probable that nothing would happen. 
But if they should once suspect that he was looking for a 
passage through the reef... he 
waited for the thrill of fright that 
ought to come with the realization of 


By Francis Lynde 


the reef, as if to go in search of a place where the fish wouldn’t 
be so spry and slippery. 

He persisted patiently, fishing here and there to keep up 
appearances, and for the same reason not letting quite all of his 
catch escape. Now and again he would push or paddle the 
raft up to the inner side of the reef, but only to have it swept 
back by an incoming wave before he could get much more 
than a glimpse through the crystal-clear water at the barrier 
through which he was seeking to find an outlet. 

In this manner he frittered away all of the forenoon and a 
good part of the afternoon, during which time he had twice 
skirted the barrier along its inner edge from the wooded point 


to the place where the lagoon was so filled with the coral - 


he Cruise of the CQuetlefieh 


didn’t startlehim. Then, as his eyes followed the direction of the 
flight, he saw what the something was: it was an arrow; he could 
see its feathered shaft sticking up in the sand of the point beach. 

Win Barclay had made no mistake when, on the first day 
of the southward voyage, he had credited Henry Mansur with 
the possession of a nimble mind. In a flash the raftsman 
knew that the arrow had been shot from the jungle on the 
shore of the island mainland, and that an attempt had been 
made to kill him—for a purpose. And the purpose could only 
be to keep him from discovering the secret channel of escape. 
The tailpiece to that tied itself on instantly in the nimble 
mind. If the mutineers were trying to kill him, it must be 
because he was fairly on the verge of the discovery. 

Quite coolly, and trying to give the impression that he 
hadn’t seen the flying arrow, he set his pole against the bottom 
and gave the raft a shove away from the projecting point of 

land. As he did so, he saw that 
there was an opening between the 
outer shore of the point and the 





the possibility of such an “if.” 


inner reef. He had seen this before, 





But it didn’t come. To be sure, it 
made his heart beat a little faster, 
but together with the quickened 
pulse-beats there was that welcome 
tightening of the muscles that had 
come to make him steady and self- 


The Scout Spirit 
By Walter Camp 


but had thought it led only into 
another mess of the coral-filled 
shoals. While he looked, another 
arrow whistled over his head to fall 
into the sea beyond the reef. 

Henry made his decision instantly, 


contained in the night, when he was 
covering the dark figure under the 
bow of the cruiser with the loaded 
rifle. 

Since the clumsy raft was off 
soundings a good part of the time— 
in water so deep that he couldn’t 
reach the bottom with the pole—a 
lot of time was used up in getting 
out to the broader part of the 
lagoon; past the point of the wooded 
peninsula which shut it in on the 
seaward side. Henry did not 
hurry. The whole day had to be 
used up before the night would 
come and give them darkness for a 
cover for the launching, and with an 
optimism born of a very scanty 
stock of sea knowledge, Henry 
thought it wouldn’t take him very 
long to find the secret passage, once 
he got fairly at it. 

But first, to play his part for the 
benefit of those who might be watch- 
ing him, he laid the push-pole 
aside every now and then as he 
edged the raft along through the 
placid waters of the lagoon to 
pretend to bait a hook and fish. 
Inasmuch as he was careful not to 
bait the hook, he didn’t catch any 
fish—didn’t want to at this early 
stage of the game, because a bit of 
good luck with the fishing, if seen 
from the shore, would leave him 
without a plausible excuse for going 
farther. 

Eventually, alternately poling 
and paddling and stopping to throw 
the unbaited hook overboard, he 
drifted along to the real scene of 








HE Scout Spirit was in existence long 

before the organization of Boy Scouts was 
ever developed or even the original scout 
of our frontier and borderland was born. 
It has existed ever since the dawn of ages 
and has come down through successive 
generations of hardy men of initiative and 
adventure. However far back we go we find 
ever a leader who is blazing the trail for his 
less adventurous comrades to follow. These 
men are the Roadmakers of history—they 
are the men who have led their generations 
along hitherto undeveloped paths of prog- 
ress and have left behind them the guiding 
signs for others to follow the advance. This 
Scout Spirit is the work of the leader in 
every generation. He may be the leader to 
a broader civilization or to great advances 
in art, literature or the more hum-drum 
affairs of daily life. And if we examined 
into the history of such men we should find 
that spirit actuated them even as boys and 
young men in the things which at that age 
bulked large to them. We should find them 
the youths who devised new sports or a 
better way to play the old familiar ones; 
we should find them the ones who were never 
quite content with doing a thing in a cer- 
tain way just because it had always been 
done that way. We should find them always 
looking for some better way. And so we 
see them developing and carrying that ad- 
venturous, high, resolute and undiscouraged 
spirit and ever becoming in any walk of 
life the Roadmakers for those who without 
them would never make any appreciable 
advance. It is the stories of some of these 
true scouts that I am going to tell you, for 
how much better it is in life to be a Road- 
maker than merely a Sign Post! 


Think what Roadmakers Wilbur Wright 
and his brother were to the sport and 
science of Aviation. In 1902 at Kitty 
Hawk they flew in a glider 622 feet. That 
was the first step on the trail. In 1903, 
they fitted in a motor and stayed in the air 
59 seconds, but it took them two years to 
get a suitable motor, and they then flew 
24 miles in 38 minutes. In 1908, Wilbur 


- Wright went to France and on the 16th of 


September he flew there for 39 minutes and 
18 seconds, and in 1909 on the 5th of July, 
Bleriot flew across the British Channel. 
And now the air has become almost a high- 
way of travel! 

It is an extraordinary thing in looking 
over records of our great men and leaders to 
find how many of them began on the farm 
or in the country, with all the benefits which 
the outdoor life gives. 

Marshall Field was a farm boy and later 
a clerk in a dry goods store. James J. Hill 
was a country boy and clerk in a store. 
Thomas A. Edison began as farmer boy and 
then a newsboy on the train and later a 
telegraph operator. James A. Garfield was 
a mule-driver on the towpath. Philip H. 
Sheridan worked in a country store. Charles 
M. Schwab began as a clerk in a grocery 
store. Cornelius Vanderbilt began as a 
farm boy. Albert J. Beveridge was a plow 
boy, railroad laborer, logger and teamster. 
Robert Dollar was a cook’s boy in a lumber 
camp. 

No wonder that one becomes impressed 
by studying the history of these leaders, 
with the fact that the old Scout Spirit 
develops leaders and that the beginning 
in youth outdoors prepares as does nothing 
else for a strenuous later life. 














To stay on the raft meant that 
one of these silent deadly messengers 
from the not-too-distant main shore 
would transfix him and put an end to 
everything, so far as a search for the 
channel was concerned. Therefore— 


HAT he did asked for the cour- 
age which belongs only to the 
fellow who is born timid and yet is 
able to make himself walk up to the 
muzzle of the guns. Just off the point 
of land the swell was breaking pretty 
heavily over the reef, but without a 
moment’s hesitation Henry shoved 
the raft forcibly into the back-lash 
of the breakers, and a single instant 
before it capsized and went to pieces 
in the spume and froth, he snatched 
the hidden rifle from under his coat 
and tumbled overboard. 

The water was over ‘his head, as 
he knew it would be, and he was a 
poor swimmer. Moreover, he was 
weighted with the rifle, his clothing 
and his shoes. When he went under 
he didn’t try to come to the surface; 
to do that would be to show the 
would-be murderers that he was not 
drowned—and for the purpose he 
had in view it was needful that 
they should believe he was drowned 
and done for. So what he tried to 
do was to swim under water far 
enough into the passage so that 
when he should be obliged to come 
up for air the wooded point would be 
between him and the place from which 
the deadly arrows were coming. 

It was a killing job. The gun, 
besides being a clumsy encumbrance, 


operations; into the wider basin where the outer boundary 
of the lagoon was the jagged coral reef over which a calm- 
weather ground swell was lazily breaking. With the fishline 
again thrown out, Henry studied the breakers thoughtfully. 

If the reef had been perfectly straight and parallel with the 
line of the waves as they rolled in, it would have been com- 
paratively easy to tell just where the openings were, if there 
were any, because there would be no break in the wave as it 
swelled through a clear passage. But the coral insect knows 
nothing about geometry, and it doesn’t build in straight lines 
or even in mathematical curves; and Henry soon saw that 
the only way he was ever going to be able to find the passage 
was to pole the raft all the way along the inner side of the 
reef, near enough so that he could see—or feel with the push- 
pole. 

As a preliminary to the beginning of that job, he baited the 
hook and did a little-real fishing—and in a manner to put the 
clumsiest amateur to shame. For he quickly caught three 
fish, one after the other—and one of them a beautiful Spanish 
mackerel, at that, and contrived to let all three of them get 
away from him as he was taking them off the hook; all this, 
again, for the benefit of anybody who might be spying upon 
him from the covert of the shore jungle. 

Hoping that the shore watchers, if there were any, would 
see how disgusted he was, he began to edge the raft out toward 
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structures as not to afford navigable depth even for the raft; 
all this without finding a passage anywhere near wide enough 
to let the Cuttlefish through. Not that there were no passages 
at all: there were, indeed, a number of them; but they were all 
so narrow, or so twistingly crooked, that he could see at a 
glance they were not navigable for a vessel of the cruiser’s 
draft and beam. 

As the day waned he began to realize that the time he was 
taking was prodigiously increasing the chance that anybody 
who might be watching his movements would suspect his real 
object. By this time he had permitted himself to accumulate 
quite a string of fish, enough to satisfy anybody but a pis- 
catory pot-hunter, and he felt sure that the fishing excuse 
must be wearing pretty thin. Yet the night was coming in 
which the attempt to escape must be made—and the passage, 
the loophole which must be found and navigated in the dark- 
ness, had not yet been discovered. 

After all, it was the enemy who gave him the clue. Ina 
third skirting of the reef he had poled and drifted to the place 
where the wooded peninsula jutted out to intersect, or rather 
to underlap, the coral barrier. It was just when he was near 
enough so that another push of the pole would have sent the 
raft ashore on the beach of the point, that something whistled 
through the air about a yard in front of him. At first he 
thought it was a bird in flight, and because he did think so, it 


was heavy enough to hold him down, and what was meant to 
be an under-water swim became a sort of lung-bursting crawl 
on the coral-studded bottom. Foot by foot he dragged him- 
self along, keeping alive on the one thought that if he could 
get out of sight behind the point he would then have a chance 
to investigate the passage which he was now sure lay some- 
where between the shore of the point and the two lines of 
outlying reefs. And as he willed it, so he made it come true. 
When, with the last thread of endurance spun out to the 
bitter end, he fought his way to the surface, still gripping the 
salvaged rifle, he found himself clinging to the partly sub- 
merged end of the inner reef on the seaward side of the point, 
safely out of sight from the island mainland. 

For a time he could do nothing but hold on and gasp for 
breath. In the last few yards of the crawl he had become 
entangled in some slimy sea growth that was still clinging 
around his legs like the groping tentacles of a devil-fish: he 
knew they weren’t tentacles, but the bare thought that they 
might be froze the blood in his veins. To banish the thought 
he climbed up on the reef. At this point the outer barrier 
was higher than the inner and it so broke the force of the 
waves that he was able to cling to his submerged: perch and 
look about him. 

Almost at a glance he saw that he had at last discovered 
the secret passage. Between the point of the peninsula and 
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the inner reef, upon the extreme end of which he was crouching 
there was a channel fully broad enough and deep enough to 
accommodate the Cuttlefish, and between the two reefs 
there was another, also broad enough, to be sure, but the depth 
of which had yet to be ascertained. The two together—if the 
outer one did not prove to be too shallow—formed a V-shaped 
passage on the seaward side of the wooded peninsula, the only 
drawback being that the space at the point of the V was too 





narrow to admit of the turning of a vessel as long as the 


cruiser. 

At once, Henry saw that this lack of turning room was not a 
fatal obstacle. If there were only sufficient depth all around, 
the cruiser could be carefully steered, bows on, through the 
shoreward leg of the V and backed out through the seaward 
passage. But whether or not this ticklish maneuver could be 
executed in the darkness was another matter. If Win or 
Darby, or both of them, could first see and size up the passage 
in daylight, there might be a chance; otherwise Henry decided 
it would be a dangerous undertaking. 


OWEVER, his present business was to determine the depth 

of the outer channel, as well as the depth of water beyond 
the sharp point of the V, the basin in which the cruiser must 
swing to line up for the outer passage. The sounding was going 
to prove a stiff job for a poor swimmer, but Henry had no notion 
of funking it. Wedging the rifle in a crevice of the coral, and 
tying his shoes by the strings to one of the jagged protuberances 
of the reef, he slipped off the seaward side of his under-water 
perch and struck out for the farther barrier, which was only a 
matter of twenty-five or thirty feet distant. 

Fortunately, he did not have to swim all the way across, 
for, short as the distance was, the wash of the ground swell 
breaking over the outer reef strangled him before he had taken 
half a dozen strokes and he had to turn back. But though he 
had not been able to cross in the rough water, the object of 
the plunge was accomplished. ‘There was plenty of depth 
between the overlapping reefs; enough to drown him, and 
therefore enough to float the ¢ ulllefish. 

Next, there was the channel at the point of the V to be 
sounded, and after resting for a few minutes on the submerged 
perch where he had left the rifle and his shoes, Henry was 
about to slide off for another plumbing swim when, happening 
to glance aside into the clear depths of the channe! out of 
which he had dragged himself a few minutes earlier, he saw a 
sight to shatter the nerve of the stoutest swimmer. With 
scarcely a perceptible movement of fin or tail a huge fish came 
gliding into the channel. Henry had never before seen a man- 
eating shark in its native element, but just the same, he was in 
no manner of doubt as to the identity of the dark, menacing 
shape floating past him in the depths, so close that he thought 
he might have touched it by reaching out a foot. 

““Gee—gosh!” ke shuddered, drawing himself up to the 
highest part, of the under-water perch and making himself as 
small as possible thereon, “another half-minute and I'd ’ve 
been right under his nose! And that isn’t the worst of it. 
If he comes inside and stays, I’ll never be able to get ashore!”’ 

‘Then and there began the most trying vigil that any poor 
shipwrecked mariner is ever forced to keep. Perched as high 
as he could get on the jagged coral, Henry was sitting in not 
much less than a foot of water, and while his reason told him 
that the shark couldn’t possibly reach him in any such shallow 
depthas that, the very thought that he was partly in the same el- 
ement with the man-eater was enough to make his blood run cold. 

And the vigil was agonizingly prolonged. ‘Though the shark 
had quickly passed out of sight beyond the point of the V, 
Henry knew it was still there; that it had not gone through the 
inside channel into the lagoon. On the surface of the still 
water a black fin appeared now and then, cutting swift curves 
and half-circles, as if the great fish of which it was a part were 
chasing its prey in the comparatively shallow water inside of 
the outer reef. 

Henry made himself still smaller on his uncomfortable perch 
“and shivered. The sun was well down in the West, and long 
before this time Win and Darby must have been wondering 
what had become of him. His greatest fear was that they 
might start out to look for him, running a needless risk them- 
selves and leaving the cruiser unguarded. If they should do 
that now, with the tide coming in, any two of the mutineers 
who knew how to start a motor and steer could steal the 
Cuiltlefish without striking a blow. 

With his teeth chattering from his long immersion Henry 
considered this latter possibility. If the mutineers should get 
such an opportunity and improve it, he decided that their 
first care would be to rush the cruiser out of the land-locked 
lagoon and drive it around to their camp on the other side of 
the island. In order to do .this, they would have to pass 
through the V-shaped channel. Henry took up the salvaged 
rifle and shook the water out of it. There were five cartridges 
in its magazine, and they were safely waterproof. If the worse 
came to the worst. ... Well, they’d have to pass within 
a few yards of his perch, both coming and going, and he 

hought it would be a pity if he couldn’t pick off the steersman 
that short range. 

While he was hoping hard that it wouldn’t come to anything 
like that, yet it was an immense comfort to feel that if it did 
come, he would have the nerve to do what had to be done. 
He knew now that he would have the nerve. The experiences 
of last night and the present day had proved that much. But 


if the terrible man-eating shark would only get out of the way 
and let him swim ashore, the shocking necessity of having to 
shoot one man, or maybe two, might be averted. 

It was within a half-hour of sunset when at last the thing for 
which he had been watching and hoping for an unnerving hour 
or more came to pass. The shark, swimming high enough to 
show the tip of his back fin, was coming toward him. For a 
second or so he couldn’t tell whether it was going to the right 
or left—into the lagoon or out to sea. But in the next second 
or so the doubt was removed, and in the fading sunlight he 





Dad’s System 
By Berton Braley 


Y Dad is my friend and my Dad is my chum, 
We get along perfectly great. 
He shows me the way to meet things as they come; 
He talks to me, honest and straight. 
“You see, son,” he says, “here’s the way I’ve 
begun: 
I try, whether scoffed at or praised, 
To bring up my son in the way that my son 
Will want his own son to be raised!” 


“T want you to know what a boy ought to know, 
And be what a boy ought to be; 

To play and to work and to study and grow 
Strong, square, self-reliant and free. 

I want you a bully good sportsman, and one 
Who cannot be frightened or dazed; 

I’m raising my son as I think that my son 
Will want his own son to be raised.” 


I'll say that my Dad is a Regular Dad; 
He says I’m a Regular Kid. 

And when | grow up—well. I guess I'll be glad 
For all that he said and he did. 

Yes, when I’m a man and my boyhood is done 
Vil follow the trail that he blazed, 

And bring up my son in the way that my son 
Will want his own son to be raised! 











saw a shadowy dark body shoot swiftly past on its way to the 
deep water beyond the outer reef. 

With the swimming menace out of the way, Henry tied his 
shoes to his belt, slung the rifle by its strap over his back and 
struck out for the seaward shore of the wooded peninsula. 
Though the distance was not over a dozen yards, it was all he 
could do to make it, what with the weight of the rifle and his 
water-soaked clothes to impede him. But he did make it, 
with no more than two or three choking submergences on the 
way; and lingering on the seaward beach only long enough to 
put his shoes on, he started to fight his way through the jungle 
in a diagonal direction toward the head of the lagoon, meaning 
to stay in the cover of the forest, if he could, all the way 
around to where the Cuttlefish lay. 


TICKING stubbornly to this plan, in spite of briar-torn 

clothes and a most wearisome fight with the jungle obstacles, 
he came out opposite the basined cruiser just as the dusk was 
beginning to deepen—and found himself confronted by his 
two shipmates with rifles half lifted, and heard Win say, 
sharply: ‘Halt, right where you are, or we fire!” a command 
which was followed immediately by Darby’s: “Hold up, Win! 
Don’t you see it’s Henry?” 

Two minutes later the three of them were in the cabin of the 
Cuttlefish and Henry was getting out of his wet clothes and 
recounting in broken sentences the hair-raising experiences 
of the past few hours. Win and Darby listened without in- 
terrupting; but when the tale was told, Darby asked a few 
terse questions. 

““You’re sure they didn’t see you after you went overboard 
from the raft?” 

“Perfectly sure,” was the confident reply. ‘‘When I came 
up from crawling on the bottom, I was so far behind the wooded 
point that I couldn’t see any part of the main beach, so I 
know they couldn’t see me.” 

“‘Then it is reasonable to suppose that they think you were 
drowned?” 

“That’s what I meant for them to think—and I guess they 
do.” 

“Tn that case, they’re figuring that our number is reduced 
to two. They may or may not know we are armed, but, 
anyway, eight of them wouldn’t take much of a risk in rushing 
two of us in the dark.” 

“What are you driving at, Darb?”’ Win asked. 

“Just this,” said Darby soberly. “We are not safe to stay 
here another minute. You say we can’t make it through that 

"passage in the dark, Henny?” 

“T’d say it would be awfully risky. We’d have to go stern 
foremost into it on this side, or go out stern foremost on the 
other; and while I’m sure there is depth enough, it’s going to 
take some mighty careful backing and filling to get a boat of the 
size of this one past the point of the V.” 

“You're the keen-eyed little old scout, Henny,” said Win. 
““What’s your notion?—as to what we’d better do, I mean.” 

“T’m with Darby,” was the prompt answer. ‘Those 
fellows are right here around us somewhere; or some of them 
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are, you may be sure; and I shouldn’t wonder if all of them are. 
Our best chance is to get out of here, quick, and anchor for the 
night in the widest part of the lagoon where they can’t reach 
us without swimming. If we stay here we'll stand a mighty 
good chance of their rushing us as soon as it’s dark enough.” 

“There is only one ‘if’ in the way,” Darby put in. “If we 
could only be sure that the cruiser will pull herself free with 
her own power.” 

It was Henry, the sometime timid one, who gave the 
courageous answer to the ‘if.’ 

“‘The only way to find out is to try,” he said coolly. “‘Get up 
to the bridge, you two, and I'll start the motor. The tide is 
up, and if she won’t go out now, she never will.” 

“Henny’s right!” Win exclaimed. “Let’s get a quick 
move!” 

Knowing that the first roar of the starting motor might 
be the signal for an attack from the near-by forest, Win slipped 
up to the bridge and locked the wheel so that the rudder 
would stand amidships. That done, he descended to the fore- 
deck to stand in the bow with Darby where they could both 
command the beach with their rifles, and at the same time 
have the slight cover of the forward bulwarks. Henry’s ex- 
perience showed that some ingenious member of the gang 
had contrived to fashion a bow and arrows out of some wood 
growing upon the island, and there might even be more than 
one. 

They had barely taken their places to port and starboard 
when the powerful engine of the cruiser began to churn the 
propeller in full speed astern, the noise of the motor’s exhaust 
drumming thunderously upon the island stillness. Ten seconds, 
twenty seconds went by and nothing happened; there was 
no movement save the tremulous vibration set up by the 
racing engine. 

“Pity’s sake!” gasped Win, “she’s stuck 
out! Let’s jump overboard and push!” 

It was a forlorn hope, the forlornest kind of a hope; but 
instantly they both went over the bulwarks and set their 
shoulders against the stem for a mighty shove. 

And while they were struggling for a better foothold in the 
soft sand they had dug out of the basin, a scattering of dark 
figures burst out of the wood a few yards distant and rushed 
down upon them. 


she won’t go 


XVI 
WATCH AND WARD 


T WAS Win Barclay who first saw the dark figures of the 

marooned mutineers bursting out of the wood. 

“The guns!” he gasped. “They’re coming!” But, of 
course, the rifles were safely out of reach on the foredeck, 
where they had been left when he and Darby went over the 
bow to push on the stalled cruiser.. 

“Heave!”’ shouted Darby, who knew it was too late to 
recover the weapons. ‘“‘Heave hard—she’s moving!” 

As if he had known that the instant was crucially critical— 
which he did not, being buried in the bowels of the Cuéilefish— 
Henry speeded the powerful little engine in reverse to its 
utmost limit. Like a launching ship gliding down the greased 
ways, the cruiser gathered sternway, the two pushers at the 
bow running with it as it slipped out of the basin, jumping 
to grab and cling to the rail at the last moment, and being thus 
dragged through the water as the little ship shot away from the 
beach. 

As a hurled shower of clubs and chunks of coral rock let them 
know, there hadn’t been a fraction of a second to spare. 
Luckily, none of the missiles took effect, and as the Cuttlefish 
sped away on her unsteered course, the two clingers at the 
forward rail swarmed aboard and made a simultaneous dash 
for the bridge and the locked wheel, knowing well that it would 
be only a matter of seconds until the cruiser would beach 
herself again in the crooking lagoon. 

First to dart up the steps to the bridge, Win grabbed the 
wheel, freed it, and flicked the engine-room telegraph to 
“half speed astern.” Fortunately, there was ample depth in 
the curving waterway, and though the swift-coming tropical 
night had dropped like a pall, there was still light enough to 
enable them to steer a middle course between the dark masses 
of forest on either hand, and so to back the cruiser out of the 
zone of immediate danger past the end of the wooded penin- 
sula and out to the broader waters of the lagoon. 

“That was a mighty narrow squeak, if you should ask me!’ 
said Win, as he ran the Cuttlefish out as near to the reef as 
was consistent with safety, signaled Henry to stop the engine, 
and ran down to the foredeck vith Darby to release the star- 
board anchor. “Any of the chunks hit you?” 

“Nothing to hurt,” was Darby’s answer. “How many of 
them were there?” 

‘Search me!—the whole push, I guess. Looked to me as if 
there might have been eighteen instead of eight. For just 
about half a jiffy I thought they had us, sure. What’s next on 
the docket? About time for another council of war, isn’t it?” 

Darby agreed that it was, and Henry was summoned from 
the engine-room. In her present position the cruiser was 
lying about one hundred and fifty yards from the island main- 
land, anchored in about three fathoms, with her nose pointing 
toward the opening of the V-shaped passage behind the 
wooded point. When Henry came up he was asked to locate 
the opening as well as he could in the dark. 
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“Tt lies dead ahead,” he said, “‘the way we’re pointing now. 
If you look steadily, you'll see the waves breaking over the 
outer reef.” 

“Tt looks like all one reef from here,” said Darby. 

“T know it does, but it isn’t; there are two, and they over- 
lap.” 

“You still think we couldn’t edge out through the passage 
in the dark?” Win asked. 

“Tt would be awfully risky. The channel is deep enough; 
of that I am pretty sure. But it is as crooked as a ram’s 
horn. I’m afraid we’d hang up somewhere in it and be worse 
off than we were before—on rocks instead of sand.” 

Darby looked up at the sky. “We've had over a week of 
good weather, and there’s bound to be a change, some time,” 
he offered, ‘‘and I hate to. let the good-weather chance go by. 
Besides, if we have to wait for daylight, there will be more 
trouble with these desperadoes. They’re not going to give up 
as long as the cruiser is in plain sight.” 

“But what can they do?” Win interposed. “They can’t 
get to us without swimming for it. And if one or two or all 
eight of them should try to swim across to us, they wouldn’t 
stand a ghost of a show in the water, with three rifles to pull 
down on them.” 

‘Perhaps they don’t know about the rifles,” Henry sug- 
gested. ‘But I think as Darby does. They won’t give up 
while there’s half a chance to grab this boat. And they won’t 
scruple to murder all three of us, if it comes to that. They 
tried hard enough to murder me today while I was on the 
raft.” 

“Well, what’s the vote?”’ Win asked. ‘‘ Do we stay here and 
wait for daylight—and take a chance of a night fight of some 
sort with these pirates? Or shall we heave up the anchor and 
try that passage in the dark? I’m game, either way.” 

“Knowing what I do about the passage, I’m for taking the 
fighting chance,’’ Henry said promptly; and once more his two 
companions marveled and Win laughed. 

“What have you done with all your shivery-shakums, 
Henny?” he wanted to know. “Doesn’t anything scare you 
any more?” 

“Oh, sure,” Henry replied. “I’m scared right now, but 
I’ve found out one thing that’s worth more to me than any- 
thing else in this world, and that is that when the pinch comes 
I can kick the cowardly half of me down-stairs if IT try hard 
enough and let the other half have a show.” 

“Good old scout!” laughed Win. “You may not know it, 
Henny, but that’s all there is to the coldest nerve on top of 
earth. But how about the vote, Darb? Do we go, or 
stay?” 

“Henry is the doctor about trying that passage in the 
dark,” said Darby decisively. ‘He knows, and we don’t. 
If we should try to get out and make a fizzle of it, that would 
be the end of us. We couldn’t stand off eight men at close 


quarters, not even with the guns—I mean if we should run 
aground where they could get a fair chance at us.” 

“All right,”’ said Win. ‘Then I move you, Mr. President, 
that we set a watch on deck and let the watch off duty get 
some supper. I’m as hungry as a wolf—for some of those 
fish that Henny caught, and didn’t bring home.” 

Agreeing to this, Darby took the first watch while Win 
and Henry went below to prepare the meal. Holding his 
place on the bridge, because it gave him the best outlook, 
Darby scanned the dark shore line, listening intently. The 
silence of the summer night was unbroken, save by nature’s 
noises; the shrilling of insects, the rustling of the palm-fronds 
in the gentle breeze sweeping in from the sea, the tinkling 
crash of the ground-swell waves breaking on the near-by reef. 

Looking backward, it seemed to the silent watcher on the 
bridge as if long months, instead of weeks, had elapsed since 
the three of them had set out so confidently and joyously 
from the boat-yard wharf in the Delaware for the roundabout 
voyage to the mouths of the Mississippi. That cheerful 


morning seemed to have been pushed into a remote past by. 


the swift succession of exciting experiences. How little had 
they foreseen any of the startling happenings that were even 
then lying in wait for them! 

Darby, a true son of the soil, and practical in every fiber of 
him, found it hard to realize that he and his two chums were 
actually living over some of the adventures and perils which 
rightfully belonged in another century. 

He was still trying to grasp the grotesque fact in some work- 
able fashion when Win came up to relieve him and let him go 
to the galley for his supper. 

“Nothing stirring,” was the report. he made to his relief. 
“For anything that can be seen or heard, our narrow squeak 
of a little while ago might seem like a bad dream.” 

“The night is young yet,” Win commented. ‘‘They know, 
or they think they know, that we can’t get out of the lagoon, 
either in the dark or by daylight. They can afford to take 
their time.” 

“T’ll be back as soon as I get a bite to eat,’’ Darby promised; 
and with that he went below. 

As it chanced, Win’s watch was not destined to be as un- 
eventful as Darby’s had been. In about twenty minutes 
after Darby had left him, he saw shadowy figures stealing 
along the beach to congregate at a point opposite the anchored 
cruiser. There was a thin sickle of a new moon hanging in the 
West, but it did not afford light enough to illuminate the dense 
shadows cast by the shore palms. But, on the other hand, it 
doubtless made the Cuttlefish plainly visible from the beach. 
The bridge rail was merely a strip of canvas stretched over 
iron-pipe stanchions, but it sufficed for concealment as Win 
crouched behind it. 

Though the distance across the lagoon was so short— 
hardly more than a long stone’s throw—he could make out 
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™ UCHA nita goin’to be like white man. He 
goin’ to show Injun not dyin’ race.” 
A squat, bow-legged, full-blooded brave of 
the Ponca tribe was Bear’s Ear and thus he 
informed us as we sat on the steps of the Agency headquarters, 
at the close of an October day. 

With this startling declaration he folded his blanket about 
him, threw back his massive head, turned slowly, and waddled 
with a grotesque dignity toward the tepee encampment some 
quarter of a mile distant. 

To begin at the top, which is generally conceded to be the 
starting point in all modern 
progressive movements, he had 
discarded the two eagle plumes 
which adorned his neatly 
braided scalp lock, and had 
substituted a second-hand 
derby hat of a faded brown 
and pronounced 
faded fashion. The 
hat was far too 
small in size and 
shape to enhance the 
rugged beauty of his 
aboriginal features, 
but gave them in- 
stead a most ludi- 
crous setting. His 
side braids, wrapped 
in strips of red flan 
nel, hung nearly to 
his waist. His neck- 
lace of shells and 
variegated beads 


clung to his fat and Wil) 
flabby neck. He still iff WY " a 
retained his beaded mae // “Gadiy #7. 


leggins, breech-cloth, 
and moccasins. In 
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By E. W. Kemble 
Illustrated by the Author 


all, he was a “blanket Indian” with the exception of his sad 
beginning, a derby hat, that hideous symbol of intellect and pose. 

My heart took a sudden flop at the thought of the innova- 
tion. Were my beloved Indians, my picturesque ideals, to 
strip themselves of their finery and barbaric trinkets and re- 
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On the driver’s seat of the hearse sat Bear’s Ear, his pagan breast swelling with pride 
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nothing of what was going on. There was a grouping of in- 
distinct figures and a hoarse murmur of voices; that was all. 
While he watched and waited, Darby, who, having finished 
his supper, had seen the grouping from the cockpit, crept 
forward silently and joined Win on the bridge. 

“What are they doing?” he whispered. 

‘Just milling around, I guess,’ Win ventured. 
they'll try something before long; don’t you forget it!” 

He had scarcely spoken before a raucous hail came across 
the water. 

“Boat ahoy!”’ 

“Shall I answer?” Darby asked. 

“T shouldn’t. We’ve nothing particular to say to a bunch 
of would-be thieves and murderers. 

Again the rough-voiced hail ripped the silence. 

“Ahoy, out there! Heave up yer mudhook and bring that 
kick-boat ashore!”’ 

Still no answer from the two crouching on the bridge. 
After a little interval in which the speaker seemed to be wait- 
ing for the answer which didn’t come, the bellowing voice 
broke out again. 

“We've got you kids dead to rights. You come ashore and 
take us on board, and you'll get off with whole skins. If you 
don’t, the two of you that are left ‘ll get yours, and get it 
quick!” 

“He talks pretty big, doesn’t he?” said Darby, adding: 
“They think Henny was drowned, just as he said they 
would.” 

“Huh!” said Win; “I'd like to tell that fellow to shut his 
mouth and go ahead and do his do, whatever it is.”’ 

There was another little silence and then a string of fierce 
oaths, mingled with still fiercer threats. Win chuckled. 

“The ‘no-answer’ business got under his skin at last. Now 
let ’em sweat.” 

The sweating process appeared to be a process of disintegra- 
tion. In the thin moonlight the group on the sands seemed 
to be dissolving, some of the shadowy figures going one way 
and some another. For another quarter of an hour the pair 
on the cruiser’s bridge kept a sharp lookout, but nothing 
happened. 

“Have they given it up, do you think?” Darby asked. 

“Nothing like it. They’ve gone off to plan something. 
They don’t know any reason why they can’t afford to take 
their own time. They think we're safely land-locked and 
can’t get away.” 

Another quarter-hour passed and then a third. At last, 
Win said: “There’s no manner of use in three-thirds of us 
losing sleep, when one-third is enough. You go below and 
turn in, and make Henry do the same. I'll take the first 
watch and call you both if anything new turns up.” 

To this Darby demurred at first, but Win was insistent. 

(Continued on page 50) 


Bear's Ear 


place them with the modern “gob” of civilization? I had dizzy 
visions of tailor-made Indians and longed to weep. 

The white man’s shoe, that molder of deformed feet, had 
not as yet crept into their existence. But here was the begin- 
ning,—Bear’s Ear had a derby hat,—what next? 

Mrs. Hubbell, who conducted the Mission School, clasped 
her thin hands together and lifting her faded eyes heavenward, 
smiled, as she beheld the innovation. To her it was the 
beginning of a new era, and betokened the Indian’s willingness 
to cast aside his barbaric defacements and crown his seat of 
budding intellect with the halo of civilization,—a derby hat. 

When I spoke to White 
Eagle about it he did not 
deign to answer, but expressed 

his dismay by plac- 
ing his open hand 
over his mouth. Big 
Necklace laughed 
and shook his head. 
Tapping his fore- 
head he gave me to 
understand that 
Bear’s Ear was a 
“fool Injun.” 
, “He not white 
man. Why he want 
to dress like one? 
Injun gal laugh at 
him.” 

This I learned to 
be true as soon as I 
found my way to his 
tepee. A small 
group of the younger 
girls were standing 
at a respectful dis- 
tance and calling to 
the doughty warrior 
to come out and 
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show himself. Their mocking appeals were answered by 
the sudden appearance of the wife of his bosom, who rushed 
upon them with his riding quirt and in a shrill voice roundly 
denounced them. 

But the bronzed nymphs were fleet of foot and kept out of 
harm’s way only to return and continue their banter, as 
the squaw, puffing and scolding, retreated to the seclusion of 
the tepee. 

I crawled in after the sputtering dame and found Bear’s 
Ear stretched upon his sleeping mat peacefully smoking a 
cigarette. Another move in the white man’s way. I asked him 
what he had done with his pipe of red stone and his beaded to- 
bacco bag. He seemed annoyed that I should question his 
motives, and with a show of temper, informed me that he had 
swapped them for a big bunch of smoke sticks (cigars and 
cigarettes). Drawing a large paper package from beneath his 
sleeping blanket, he unrolled it, and exposed a motley mess of 
cheap cigarettes and stogies. 

“White man’s smoke. See?’’ He lowered his voice as he 
“Me goin’ to be like white man. My squaw goin’ 


spoke. 
My chillun’ goin’ to be like white 


to be like white woman. 
chillun’. No more Injun.” 

This was getting to be serious. The noble red man was 
starting to reform? With a derby hat and cigarettes, some one 
was playing a joke on the benighted redskin and I had deter- 
mined to find out who the culprit was. 

A few days later I saw him on his way to the neighboring 
town of Baxter Springs, several miles distant. He was be- 
decked in all his finery, with the exception of the abominable 
derby. This was secured to his head by a beaded chin strap, 
and from the peak of the crown waved a single eagle’s plume. 
I stopped him to inquire if he contemplated swapping any 
more of his belongings for the white man’s trash. Again he 
turned on me and roundly denounced me for wishing to 
hinder his progress. I wanted him to be just Injun. Again 
he declared his intention of showing that “Injun not dyin’ 
race.” 

Where he got hold of this phrase I could not determine. I 
asked him who had told him that, and with a show of pride, 
he answered me, “Good friend in town. Keep Stable. Heap 
good friend.” 





The derby was far too small to enhance his beauty 


Digging his heels into his pony’s flanks, he cantered dowr 
the dusty road. Here was a clue to this clever joker, who 
was trading his meager wares for the simple minded Indian’s 
belongings. He had taught him to say, “Injun not dyin’ 
race.” 
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That evening Bear’s Ear returned minus a beaded jacket 


of exquisite make and his necklace. These he had 
swapped for a cheap silver watch and a faded silk handker- 
chief. 

I spoke to the agent about it and asked him if he could 
not do something to stop it. The things Bear’s Ear was 
parting with were valuable. He was being cheated and I 
had the good man’s promise that if it went too far, he 
would interfere. 

Toward the end of the week the doughty warrior 
drove up to the general store with a team of fuzzy 
little bronchos hitched to his new Studebaker, gorgeous 
in fresh green and red paint. In the body of the wagon, 
which was liberally besprinkled with straw, sat his entire 
family, consisting of Mrs. Bear’s Ear and her three little cubs. 
Roly-poly, bright-eyed children, they were in great glee as 
their lord and master made a purchase of sticks of pepper- 
mint candy which he distributed, mounted to his seat, and 
“clucked” to his charges. Headed for town, they whirled off 
in a cloud of dust. 

As the slanting rays of the setting sun were touching the 
hilltops, thesharp command of an Indian voice from outside 
called a long-drawn “ who-o-o-a!”’ 

I was making preparation for the evening meal when I 
heard the agent walk hurriedly to the door, give a long-drawn 
whistle and amid sudden gusts of uncontrollable laughter, 
he declared in emphatic tones, “This certainly jhas gone far 
enough! It has got to stop.” 

I hurried to the door and fairly gasped at the picture that 
warped my vision. 

On the box seat of an ancient vehicle sat Bear’s Ear, his 
pagan breast swelling with pride. In the body of the convey- 
ance, peering through the massive glass side lights sat his 
squaw with hey brood, regaling themselves with newly pur- 
chased sticks of candy. Above their heads waved a half 
dozen black feathered plumes, that had evidently passed 
through a serious moulting period. The noble red man had 
““swapped”’ his wagon for a funeral hearse. 

The agent turned his face toward me and out of the corner 
of his eyes gave me a quizzical look as he intoned, “‘ What did 
you say about the Injun being a dying race?” 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


Anniversary Week 
NCE a Scout, Always a Scout.” This is the slogan for 
Anniversary Week, 1925, and special effort is being 
made to bring old scouts back to their troops and to revive the 
happy memories of camping and hiking and good turns of 
former scout days. Saturday, February 13, is ‘Reunion 
Day.” Make it a big day in your troop. 

Another feature of this year’s birthday celebration is to be 
the radio broadcasting. It is planned to have scout programs 
given every night at 8:15 from the various large broadcasting 
stations in each region, so that every scout can tune in, and 
hear a good scout talk. 

National magazines and local papers will carry special scout 
features and photographs. Unless all signs fail, this fifteenth 
anniversary should see our biggest and best birthday party. 
See the program published on Page 18. 


Gold Medals for Scout Heroes 
WE ARE especially happy to announce awards by the 
National Court of Honor of seven Gold Medals and 
thirty-six Certificates for Heroism, as follows: 

Gold Medals: George Griffith, Chicago, Ill.; Chester Wil- 
liam Meister, Chicago, Ill.; Markle Hougendobler, Milton, 
Pa.; Lawrence Drum, Milton, Pa.; Joseph Link, Freeport, 
Texas; John F. Schoff, Dayton, Ohio; Stewart Meigs, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Certificates for Heroism: Weber Fisher, Wilmington, Del.; 
Hugh H. Jones, 3rd, Baltimore, Md.; Carl A. Moester, Balti- 
more, Md., Eugene Bush, Newberry, S. C.; Harold Farquar, 
Petaluma, Calif.; Carmelo Dragotta, Saugerties, N. Y.; 
Franklin M. Baker, Walton, N. Y.; Reuben Tucker, Ansonia, 
Conn.; Henry Green, Worcester, Mass.; Sven Svenson, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; John Fleming, Worcester, Mass.; Alphonse 
Traverse, Worcester, Mass.; Edward Vilnave, Worcester, 
Mass.; Lowell Wedge, Pawhuska, Okla.; George Panky, Co- 
quille, Ore.; Earl W. Miller, Fowler, Mich.; Paul Cram, 
Mobile, Ala.; Brannon Lesesne, Mobile, Ala.; Claude W. Hull, 
Durham, N. C.; Harry J. Rich, Jr., Westville, N. J.; Walter 
F. Baumann, Westville, N. J.; Arthur McLeod, Tomah, Wis.; 
Lyle Shufft, Tomah, Wis.; Norman Lynn, Windbee, Pa.; 
Francis Hope, El Segunda, Calif.; Joseph Stetson, Nepon- 
set, Ill.; Eugene Powers, Saugus, Mass.; David M. Chit- 
tenden, Buffalo, N. Y.; Albert Stevenson, Vacaville, N. J.; 
Carl Waring, Independence, Kan.; Robert Carsons, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Charles Motte, Iselin, Pa.; John W. Magee, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; William A. Smallerburg, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
John J. Kimmel, Lebanon, Pa.; Justin Douglas, New 
Orleans, La. 


By James E. West 


Changes in Requirements 


T THE meeting of the Committee on Badges, Awards 
and Scout Requirements, held November 11, 1924, rec- 
ommendations were made, which were ratified by the Execu- 
tive Board, at its meeting, December 8th. All scouts will be 
interested to know of these changes. 

Location of Insignia on Veteran Troop Flag 

Veteran troops may have the appropriate veteran emblem 

placed on the flag at the lower corner next the staff, 6 inches 

from the lower edge and 4 inches from the side of the flag. 

Date from Which Service Shall be Considered: 

The date from which service shall be considered is February 

8, IQIO. 

Official Lettering for Troop Flags 

(a) The official troop flag shall be restricted exclusively to 
chartered troops. 

(b) The troop flag may show only the troop number and 
name of community where troop is located, except that 
for a troop under council, the council name also may 
be used, arrangement of letters to be at option of council. 

Change in Patrol Insignia 

After January 1, 1926, medallions uniform in size with 

numerals on opposite arm and bearing the patrol symbols in 
colors black on red will be provided; their use be optional with 
troops, but when a troop uses insignia of this character the 
method must be uniform for the whole troop. This is to re- 
place patrol ribbons. 

Merit Badge Sash 

A Merit Badge Sash is to be made available according to the 

following specifications, with the understanding that it be re- 

stricted to the boys who have qualified for five or more merit 
badges: 

1. The sash shall be made of regulation 2 point 10 

khaki. 

. It shall be double thickness, identical on both sides and 
carefully finished. 

. There shall be two widths—one 334 inches wide, for 
two badges side by side and the other five inches wide to 
carry three badges. 

4. The length of each shall be about 27 inches when folded 

joined at a V point where it rests on left side of body. 

Insignia for Camp Directors 
Camp Directors duly registered at National Headquarters 

shall be permitted to wear in addition to regular insignia 
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badge indicating the office of Camp Director, on the left arm 
in place of the badge of rank. 


Latest Membership Records 


I AM happy to report that the entire field seems to be genu- 
inely interested in our efforts to remove from our records 
lapsed troops, and to bring about the reregistration of all 
possible troops and to complete the organization and registra- 
tion of new troops. 

On the basis of reports received from the field, we shall be 
able to submit a very encouraging report to be transmitted to 
Congress. At the present time, the records show 692,166 men 
and boys as compared with 598,730 the same day last year. 
It should be pointed out, however, that 62,341 of these boys 
are Lone Scouts, 17,341 of which have been recruited since 
January ist, 154,292 are volunteer workers. 


Council News 


N ACCORDANCE with the recommendation made to 

local councils under the effort of “Growth by Stopping 
Leaks,” I invite attention to the fact that since the first of the 
year we have dropped 169,000 boys. During the same period 
we have registered as new scouts 198,026. Since January tst, 
we have dropped 3,097 troops and have registered 4,544 new 
troops (Figures of December 8). 


Scouts Run St. Louis For a Day 


HE first day of the drive for the community chest, held in 

St. Louis, Mo., recently, featured Boy Scouts. On Novem- 
ber 15th, the government of the city was placed in their hands 
for one day. City officials, presidents of banks, heads of large 
department stores, fire and police department officials turned 
over their jobs to scouts. The boys who held the various 
positions of trust were selected by the vote of 200 Eagle Scouts. 
The scout who was selected for the office of street commissioner 
was the grandson of a former street commissioner. The scout 
mayor was Augustin Jones, St. Louis delegate on the Jamboree 
Troop. The Boy Scout Board of Aldermen passed several 
bills, one making an appropriation for a building in Forest 
Park in honor of the Boy Scouts. Even newspapers were 
edited by Boy Scouts and carried editorials and feature stories 
on Scouting, prepared by the scouts themselves. 


Patrol Leaders’ Conference 


N December 6th the patrol leaders of the Philadelphia 
Council held a conference at which they discussed ques- 
tions and laid out plans for doing better scouting. The 
resolutions passed by this conference seem to me especially 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


interesting in view of the fact that this was a real boy confer- 
ence, put on by the patrol leaders themselves. 

“1. Be It ResoLvep, that we express our appreciation of 
the loyalty to high principles of scouting, the unselfish devo- 
tion, the tireless energy and the unbounded enthusiasm, and 
the personal sacrifices of the scoutmasters and assistant scout- 
masters who make it possible for us to enjoy the privileges of 
scouting. 

“9. Be It REsotven. that each delegate endeavor to have 
his troop meetings follow the mini- 
mum essentials in carrying on the 
patrol system: 

“1. That patrol officers be given 
definite responsibilities. 
“9. That a monthly meeting be 
held of all junior officers. 
“3. That the scoutmaster meet 
with the patrol leaders before 
each regular troop meeting. 

“4. That the patrol method be 
used throughout the troop 
meeting, 

“3. Be It Resotven, that this confer- 
ence believes that scouts owning uniforms 
should wear them at troop meetings. 

“4. Be It RESOLVED, that this conference 
reaffirms the policy adopted at the last 





S. H. Lockett, Scoutmaster of Troop 13, 
Orange, N. J., and President of the Scout- 
masters’ Association, who began as a Tender- 


foot Scout, October 5, 1°12. His record is 
published on this page under the caption, 
“Once a Scout—Always a Scout.” 


conference establishing the following slogans 
for advancement—‘ Six months for a Tender- 
foot to become Second Class; One year for a 
Second-Class Scout _to become First Class.’ ” 


‘* Boyology Course’’ at Notre Dame 
WENTY-FIVE men are enrolled in the 
course in “‘ Boyology” at the University of 

Notre Dame. This is the splendid two-year 
course that the Knights of Columbus are con- 
ducting to train leaders for boy work. All 
the students are college graduates, and will 
receive the degree of A.M. on completion of 
the course. 

At the National Council office a reference 
library of Scouting is being developed that is 
to be presented to these students with the 
compliments of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Scouting and the American Legion 
HE National Headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Legion have issued a bulletin on 

Americanism, under the heading “Boy Scout Work for Every 
Post.” They urge that every American Legion Post take up 
some sort of Boy Scout Work. 
“Boys follow men” reads the appeal, and goes on to say 
that a definite responsibility rests upon the men of the nation. 
“Scouting has been evolved for the prime purpose of making 
men out of boys. While it may be termed a ‘game,’ it is a 
method to test the co-ordination, the application, the courage, 
the loyalty, the self-reliance, the patriotism and the honor 
needed by a boy to become the man of the future. Its relation 
to the Legion is seen in the pledge of scouts to ‘Be Prepared,’ 
and ‘to Do a Good Turn Daily.’ It is not military, it is 
democratic, it does not tend to one phase of character develop- 
ment, but to general responsibilities.” 
Football Heroes Form Scout Troop 
ERE is an interesting fact that I want to share with you 
because it illustrates the strength of scout ideals in the 
lives of our older boys. The entire football squad of Vanderbilt 
University was organized last fall into a Boy Scout troop. The 
fellows passed the tenderfoot tests, and formally pledged them- 
selves to the Scout Oath and Law. Their coach is their scout- 
master, and those fellows who are over twenty-one are assist- 
ant scoutmasters. Of the squad of 54, 32 are former scouts. 
The idea came from their recognition of the sterling principles 
of Scouting and a desire to retain these ideals. 
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Great interest has been shown in the design for the Fifteen-Year Badge. 


different boy to the troop meeting. 


Mortimer L. Schiff Gives Boy Scouts of America 
Twenty-Five Thousand Dollars 

T a meeting of Region 2 (the States of New York and New 

Jersey), held in New York City, December 13th, the an- 

nouncement of a gift by Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, for the 


establishment of a series of national and regional training 
centers for volunteer workers and executives was made. 

This gift of $25,000 is the beginning of an attempt to es- 
Mr. Schiff gave a most interesting talk 


tablish these centers. 
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Application blanks are now available to cover all cases 
where boys suffering from permanent disability will be per- 
mitted to file claims for the right to Achievement Badges, 
thus giving them the right to earn merit badges without be- 
coming first-class scouts. It is very important that evidence of 
permanent disability should be submitted. Of the first fifty 
applications only five were allowed, because the evidence did 
not show permanent disability. 











designs have been submitted. All designs must be received at National Headquarters on or before 
Kebruary 1, 1925. A prize of $25.00 will be awarded to the author of the design accepted. 








A number of excellent 


SS 


Eagle Scouts of St. Louis (Mo.) served as hosts at a breakfast given to the Chief Scout Executive 
at the City Club of St. Louis recently. The whole program, as well as the rally which followed, was 
organized and conducted by these Eagle Scouts. 


Once a Scout —Always a Scout 


_ THE recent annual meeting 
of the East Orange Council, I 
was greatly impressed by the report 
presented on behalf of the Scout- 
masters Association by its President, 
Mr. S. H. Lockett. Later on [ dis- 
covered that this young man had 
started as a tenderfoot scout in East 
Orange on October 6, 1912, and had 
been detailed as orderly to see me 
on the train on the occasion of a 
visit I made to East Orange that 
year. His record is such good evidence of 
the practicability of our slogan, “Once 
a Scout—always a Scout,” that it is given 
in full below: 








George S. Conway, Jr., seventeen years 
old, whose right foot was amputated following 
a railroad accident five years ago, was one of 
two Englewood, N. J., scouts who received 
Eagle Scout badge from Mayor H. V. D. 
Moore at a meeting of the Englewood Com- 





mon Council recently. His twenty-three merit 
badges are for first aid, craftsmanship in wood, 
first aid to animals, pathfinding, salesmanship, 
personal health, public health civics, etc., etc. 


Passed tenderfoot test, October 6, 1912; 
second-class, November 6, 1912; first-class, 
December 6, 1913. 

(One of group of first scouts to receive 
first-class badges.) 

Life Scout, August 2, 1916; Star Scout, 
August 2, 1916; Eagle Scout, April 10, 1917. 

(Now has 48 merit badges.) 

Five-year Veteran Scout, October 6, 1917; 
ten-year Veteran Scout, October 6, 1922; 
Assistant Scoutmaster, May 29, 1915; Acting 
Scoutmaster,' January 9, 1917; Scoutmaster, 
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Troop 303 of Chicago, composed of blind boys who are carrying out the Scout program because 
of the interest of the West Side Kiwanis Club, whose members are assigned each week to take a 
if ) The Chief Scout Executive on his recent visit to Chicago par- 
ticipated in the award of an emblem to this troop for securing the greatest number of pledges in the 
Get-out-the-V ote Campaign conducted by the Chicago Council. 


New Achievement Badge 
granted to handicapped boys 
permanently disabled, qualify- 
ing them to take up Merit 
Badge work without becoming 
First Class scouts. 





on his experience at the Jambo- 
ree and the International Con- 
He stated that the group of boys representing the 


ference. 
United States were the finest example of physically, mentally 
and morally prepared boys he had seen in his twenty-five years 


experience. He further stated that Scouting in the United 
States had never been in such healthy condition as at present 
and bespoke for it a most successful future. 


Achievement Scouts 


I AM happy to announce the award of the first Achieve- 
ment Badges as follows: 

Melvin R. Wilkinson, Battle Creek, Mich.; Jose Juliano, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Harry F. Weyl, Rochester, N. Y.; Charles E. 
Toppe, Indianapolis, Ind.; Lamont Pomeroy, Clayville, N. Y. 


April 3, 1918; Troop Committeeman, June 
2, 1917; Local Councilman, October 9, 1919; 
Member Court of Honor, February 28, 1917; 
Deputy Scout Commissioner, August 23, 1919; 
Chairman Court of Honor, November 9, 1919; 
Scout Commissioner, December 12, 1919. 

Organized five new troops: 13 of East Orange, N. ].; 516 
of Chicago, IIl.; 500 of Chicago, Ill.; 17 of Muskegon, Mich.; 
3 of East Orange, N. J. 

Won gold efficiency medal in East Orange contest 1914. 

Won Chicago 1ooo-point badge, 1916. 

In charge of district scouts at Chicago Scout Camp 
“Owassippi,” summer, i917. 

In charge of Scoutcraft work at Chicago Scout cherry- 
picking camp, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., summer, 1917. 

In charge of Scoutcraft Camp, Camp Roosevelt, Muskegon, 
Mich., summer, 1919. 

At present Scoutmaster of Troop 13 of Orange, N. J., which 
he organized. 

President of the Scoutmasters Association of East Orange, 
N. J. 


Conferences in Regions 7 and 8 


I HAD the pleasure of making two trips into the central west 
during the months of November and December. I attended 
the Region 7 meeting in Chicago on November 17, and the 
Region 8 meetings in Cedar Rapids, Ia., on November 18 and 
in St. Joseph, Mo., on November 20. 
The meetings reflected evidence of a greater grip on the 
part of volunteer workers of the responsibility for carrying on 
(Continued on page 53) 
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must catch him in another way. Kari ——— 
won't stand for this. He believes—I can 
see it by his eyes—‘The city people should 
live in one way, and country people in an | 
other. Look! What 





is he doing?”’ = 


Hari, the Jungle Lad 


(Concluded from page 17) 


then to us, and addressing my Father, he 
said: 

| “T have sent for thee, wise Hunter, and 
Father of a wise son, to fill a post I have 
I never yet found a man just enough and able 








enough to hold. Thou art to be the king’s 





Kari was pushing the cage with his side, 
and the infuriated rhinoceros butting him 
with his sword-like nose. Kari scolded him 
mendous trumpeting, and the rhinoceros quieted down a 
little. Kari walked away, and then walked backwards toward 
the cage, plunging at it. Snap! snap! went one bar. Snap! 
went another, and, were it not for the weight of the rhinoceros 
in the cage, the whole thing would have turned over. 

“Up a tree! Up a tree!” cried my Father. “He has 
gone crazy. Look out! . 


with his tre 


There he goes again! 
Again, and again, and again, and again he butted and 

plunged at the cage. The cage broke into pieces. The rhi- 

noceros, wounded on his face, particularly his lower jaw, 

rushed out of it like a mad terror, and disappeared in the 

jungle, and the cage lay there, but not 

for long. Kari kicked and buffeted and 

thumped it until it was broken into so 

many fragments of steel. Then he 

came and stood under the tree and 

trumpeted shrilly. My 

father said: 

“Go down to him. 
Touch his trunk. Sit en 
his neck. He is all right.” 

I had no courage to do 
so. So Kari’s friend and 
master said: 

“If he is mad, he will 
kill someone, and if he 
has to kill someone let 
him kill me. I brought 
him up with these hands, 
and, if he must kill a man 
to relieve his nerves, I 
will be his victim. It is 
through men that all his 
injuries have come. It is 
through men that his 
sense of fair play has been 
injured and outraged. Let 
there be a human sacri 
fice to wipe it all away. I 
will give him my life, let we 
him destroy me.” 

So he jumped 
from the branch and fell 
on Kari’s neck. Kari knelt down, and from the elephant he 
leaped to the ground and stood before Kari. Kari put his 
trunk around him, and drew him close to himself. I felt he 
was going to kill Gopal, but no, it was not so. The elephant 
was dripping with sweat—at least, there was a white lather 
about his neck, and we could feel by the odor of it that he 
was angry, angry with every one and everything. 

He gently walked over to the rivulet and lay down, and his 
master began to scoop up water and put it on his head. That 
cooled him. Then Kari, in the course of a few minutes, 
breathed in water in his trunk and gave a shower bath to his 
master. It took nearly two hours, but still they went on 
bathing each other and making friends. When it was all over, 
they came out of the water, and Kari’s friend said: 


down 


“Let us go home to the village, and thence I shall go to the 
city.” 

We went back to the village the same day and sent news to 
the Rajah of our failure to trap the rhinoceros. 

Within a month the day of farewells came, and we brought 
Kari to the city to bid good-bye to Gopal. At the command 
of the Rajah we had the elephant brought to the palace where 
Gopal had been summoned to await us. 













There was Mrs. Rhinoceros with 
one of the youngsters 


My father and I were surprised at this unexpected order, and 
feared a reprimand from the Rajah on account of our failure 
to catch the rhinoceros, but I soon forgot to be anxious in 
my wonder at the palace, which dazzled me by its splendor. 
The average Hindu house is very bare, and I had never seen 
anything like this magnificence. 

Gopal met us, and embraced Kari’s trunk. He said to him, 
“T give thee Hari as a younger brother, to fill my place in 
thy heart.” 

At this moment the Rajah appeared. He said: 

“More than this, Kari. I give thee freedom. Thou 
shalt come and go as thou pleasest, to the city, to the 
village or to the forest. None shall molest thee, for 
from this day hence thou art a free elephant.” He turned 


forester, with command over all the jungle, 
and this domain shall be thine and thy son’s, from now on. 
Thou shalt have command of a royal elephant, and no longer 
be my servant, but my vassal. I restore to thee and to thy 
son your rank as Rajputs, and the right to carry the sword of 
your people and to assume all the privileges of your caste!” 
My father fell in the dust before the Rajah. I was too 
overcome with the splendid privilege of comm@nding a Royal 
elephant, a dignity generally confined to ministers of State, to 
think much of anything 
else. I threw myself be- 
side my Father in the 
Oriental’s gesture of 


F supreme gratitude, but 
the Rajah cut short our 
e stumbling thanks, and 


turning to Gopal said: 

“My friend, the time has 
“come. Bid farewell to 
Kari!” 

Gopal cried: “Kari, 
noble Heart, men havestill 
to be taught the meaning of 
fair play, and though they 
call themselves civilized, 
they have yet to learn 
that hatred must be ap- 
peased, not by hatred, but 
by love. Thou art not an 
elephant, O my Kari, thou art a religion!” 

Kari put his trunk around Gopal, lifted 
him up and hoisted him on to his own back. 
They went out toward the city gate in the 
direction Gopal must follow, and Kari was 
goneadayandanight. The second day he 
came back all alone, almost with tears in his 
eyes. The moment he saw me he rushed and 
took me in the grip of his trunk, as if to say: 

“My friend!” 

Since then I see Kari often, and many 
adventures have happened to us in the 
jungle. But all the time there is one thing 
that burns deep into my mind—the certainty 
that Kari is the symbol of justice and the 
very emblem of friendship. Men and 
animals are not enemies, but souls; and thete should be 
brotherhood amongst men, then some day perhaps there 
will be brotherhood between men and animals. 

Kari has taught me from day to day another lesson also; 
if we do not fear and hate we do not arouse fear and hate in 
others; and, if we do not arouse fear and hatred in others, 
others cannot hurt us. But it must all begin in one’s own 
heart. Unless one purges one’s self of fear and hate, one 
cannot expect love from others. So “play fair, and fear 
none”’ is the message of the jungle. Kari went away from 
man because man feared and was unfair, and he came back 
to man because he believed some men might be worthy of his 
love. Now he abides with us, free to go, free to come, held 
by only one thing, and that is our love for him. 





He found other things that aroused his ire, 
too. New York was a huge community of 
“flats”; tenements, they are called in other 
cities; three-, four-, five and six-storied brick 
buildings crowded with families, with no 





(Continued from page 5) 


Dan Beard, the Friend of Youth 


was one of these youngsters and so were 
many others whose work is now well-known. 

But all during the time Mr. Beard was 
creating the drawings of Tom Sawyer, and 
the other Mark Twain heroes, his mind was 
always on the hundreds of thousands of other 








place for boys to have real fun, save the roofs 

or the cobbled, ash-can-lined streets, where 

they took their chances with trucks and drays. 
on these flats, too, announcing that children and dogs were 
not allowed. Right there he changed his mind and decided 
that he was glad he had come to New York and that New York 
was the place for him to stay just as long as it continued to be 
the selfish, benighted city it appeared to be, with no place 
He saw he had a job on his 


He saw signs 


or tolerance for boys or dogs. 
hands; a big one. 

It was to teach the city boys how to make the best of the 
facilities at hand to have real fun. He was determined to 
open their eyes to taking advantage of every little bit of the 
out-of-doors that was available, if it were only an open lot 
or a scrawny tree or a scraggy iron-fenced city lawn. He 
wrote and illustrated “‘The American Boys’ Handy Book,” 
which immediately became the most popular boys’ book of 
its time, and continued so for decades. 

He tells us that he came to New York on a vacation and to 
visit with his brother who was at that time in the city. It 
proved to be mighty fortunate for hundreds of thousands of 
boys that Mr. Beard took this vacation, for probably if he had 
not made the trip he would have continued to be a civil 
engineer for the rest of his days and the boys of this country 
would never have known the invaluable treasures that he has 
dug out of his apparently inexhaustible fund. 

Not immediately did he turn his attention to writing his 


now tremendously popular books. Through some sketches 
that he made while a surveyor a New York editor discovered 
that he had a lot of undeveloped talent as an artist. The 
editor made Mr. Beard realize it, too, when he bought one 
of his drawings. For four years he worked nights at the Art 
Students’ League developing this ability, meanwhile fast mak- 
ing a reputation for himself among the national publications 
as a sketch artist. He was one of the few men who could be 
depended upon in those days of slow photography to make 
quick news sketches, and he was continually being called upon 
to hustle out to a fire or the scene of an accident and to come 
back with drawings ready for immediate publication. 

From this, with the background of his work at the Art 
Students’ League, he suddenly leaped to fame as a magazine 
and book illustrator, and it was not long before practically 
all the publishers in New York were eager to have him work 
for them. So great was his popularity that when the pub- 
lishers asked Mark Twain who should be given the work 
of illustrating “Innocents Abroad,” “Tom Sawyer,” and 
his other books, he insisted on having Dan Beard do the 
drawings. 

As an illustrator Mr. Beard’s studio became the gathering 
place of the famous artists and authors of his time. And the 
younger artists and authors who were struggling for recogni- 
tion sought his advice and suggestions. Charles Dana Gibson 


boys, real boys, throughout the country. He 
could not help contrasting his own adventurous boyhood 
with the circumscribed boyhood of the fellows he saw playing 
about the cobble-stoned streets of the city. Nor could he be 
thoroughly happy until he took time off from a busy career as 
an illustrator and wrote the first of what was to be the most 
popular series of boys’ books ever published. 

The instant and far-reaching success of the “American 
Boys’ Handy Book” was a surprise even to Dan Beard him- 
self. It seemed almost as if every boy in America read it at 
the same time and then promptly adopted Dan Beard as his 
friend and adviser. Thousands of letters began to pour in 
from all corners of the country. Boys visited him from remote 
points riding their bikes or hiking to his house to ask him for 
advice or just to see this man who “looked like Buffalo Bill” 
but who was far more interesting to them because he seemed 
more like a chum grown up than a famous illustrator. 

With the boys of the country clamoring for more books— 
more “things to do”—Mr. Beard never did find time to get 
back to his work of being an illustrator alone. And after a 
time he did not want to. He found a lot more fun in being 
with the boys and in doing things that interested them. He 
surrounded himself with them because he could not help it 
and because he loved them. ‘“‘Peck’s Bad Boy” was his office 
boy and every chap in the country\was his chum. They 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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lot of interest among the Amateur Publications and we believe 
much will be accomplished in the way of bettering our publica- 
By Torkel Gundel tions. It is encouraging to note that one of our leaders should 
take such whole-heartéd interest in the advancement of these 
_ publications as to offer such a worthy prize to the scout who 
produces the best publication for the year. Salazar excluded 
his own publication, The Pacific Scout, from the contest. 
The Council Chiefs voted to award official Charters to two 
Radio Tribe programs as broadcasted new publications, one, The Pita, published by Ralph. Car- 
every Wednesday evening over WLS, Chi- michael of Marion, Ind., and the other, The Eastern Star, 
cago. published by John Tacchino, Box 261, Cuddy, Pa. 

These stories are taken by the scouts, Three publications have lost their Charters because of 
re-written, local news added, and sub- having suspended publication for more than three months. 
mitted to the local newspaper. When the They are: Texarkoma Scout, Golden West, and The Bard. 
article appears, the scout sends a copy The last mentioned has turned its subscription list over to the 
of the paper to the Long House and we new poetry magazine, The Bohemian, published by Ronald 
award him a certain number of Contributing points, de- W.' Barr, 251 Sumner St., Toledo, Ohio. No statements have 
pending on the merit of the article. been received from the other publications as to what they 

One of our most active Council Chiefs, Roy W. McDonald, propose to do with their unexpired subscriptions. 

Chief of District No. 7, seriously objects to this practice saying The Idahoan has also discontinued. Youth will fill out all 
that we are encouraging plagiarism and also cheapening the _ the unexpired subscriptions beginning with the January issue. 
Merit Medals after years of effort to bring them to a very high The December issue of Scientific Scout carried the announce- 
standard. It is true that a number of scouts do not take the _ ment that it will go ‘‘west.’”’ The term “west” to all Amateur 
trouble to re-write the story in their own words as they should _ Publication enthusiasts means that a publication has hit the 
in order to receive literary credit for the work, but thisnumber rocks. However, this is not the case with Scientific Scout. 
is very small. The big reason why the Long House has taken _The publication and its editor, Frank Lass, have moved West, 
pains to send these stories to the scouts written so that they wil! from Chicago to Los Angeles, where they will have lots of 
appeal to the average person, whether or not that personhas company mingling with Salazar’s Pacific Scout, and Dean 
ever heard of the Lone Scouts, is because a large number of _Willey’s Pueblo Tolem. Chicago Lone Scouts are sorry to lose 
scouts do not possess the literary ability to write a good news Frank Lass. He held an important position in the Chicago 
Lone Scout League 
Cabinet and was the 
organizer of one of 
Chicago’s largest Lo- 
cal Tribes, “‘The Gold- 
en Eagle.” He also 
secured much publicity 
‘ for the organization 
1 through the daily news- 
= = papers. 
Lone Scout Harold 
A. Thomas of Oakley, 
Mich.,has been a mem- 
ber of the L.S.A. for nine long years and has finally been 
awarded the Bronze Merit Medal. He earned most of his 
contributing points by convincing the editor of the local 
newspaper that program announcements of the WLS Lone 
Scout Radio Tribe meetings every Wednesday evening over 
WLS Chicago, make good news items for his readers. He 
ordered a Silver Credit Card right away which indicated 
that he is not satisfied with having won the Bronze Medal. 

Jesse Mackey, Dover, Okla., is preparing to issue a booklet 
on local tribes. It will contain many hints on making local 
tribes a success. Every Tribe Chief ought to order a copy. 

Nicholas De Bacher, Adams, Mass., is going to issue a 40- 
paged booklet of general interest. Per copy, 15 cents. 

Edward Walker, Maryville, Tenn., is going to publish a 
Tennessee Yearbook soon. 


News of the Grand Council 


| ag the past three months or so, the 
Long House has mailed to every 
member of the Grand Councilor mimeo- 
graphed press stories announcing the WLS 
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item. McDonald suggests that Boosting points be awarded, 
but if this were carried out it would tend to discourage the 
scouts from securing publicity for the organization. Neverthe- 
less, we should insist that the scouts re-write the news stories, 
using the facts given in the article mailed from the Long 
House. Another item this Council Chief objects to is the 
generous number of points we award the scouts on their news- 
paper articles. He points out that the older scouts are opposed 
to this practice because of the seemingly easy method by 
which the Merit Medals may be won, and that it appears to 
cheapen the Medals which they won a year or two ago through 
“Lone Scout” by hard work and perseverance when competi- 
tion for recognition in the pages of that publication was 
pretty keen. 

The answer to McDonald’s criticisms lies in the fact that 
we are without an official organ such as we have enjoyed for Charles Lane, Fresno Calif., is going to publish a booklet 
the last eight years, prior to March, 1924. In order to main- for California scouts, although its sale is open to all Lone 
tain the interest of the scouts in the literary end of the program Scouts. It will contain biographies of various Californian 
we were forced to find a substitute, and that proved to be the —_ boosters. —MyroNn FLECHTNER. 
newspapers, magazines, and the Amateur Publications. Barton Baker, the editor of Universal Tribune, hasannounced 
McDonald’s criticisms were sent in the form of three proposi- that the paper has come back to stay. The chief function of 
tions which have been placed before the Council Chiefs for _ this little paper, which will sell for ten cents a year, will be to 
their consideration. The decision of the Council Chiefs will be furnish news of “‘old timer” scouts. Scores of Lone Scouts who 
made known in the next issue of Boys’ Lire. were in the organization in its early days, from 1915, hit upon 

Allen D. Rebo, 729 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo., Council the plan of keeping in touch with each other, and perpetuating 
Chief of District No. 11 for 1925, wishes to announce to the _ the friendships made through the Lone Scout organization by 
scouts residing in his District (Missouri and Iowa) that he has —_ using Universal Tribune as a sort of traveling letter. Universal 
selected his own publication, The Tug, as the official organ Tribune will give equal 
of the District, which, by the way, is the only paper published _ prominence to news of 
in this Council District. Ted C. Schneider of Jefferson City, Boy Scouts, who have 
Mo., shares editorial honors with Rebo, and in addition, prints outgrown the organi- 
the magazine. zation in age but not in 
interest. Universal 
Tribune was establish- 
ed by Barton Baker of 
Webster, N. Y. The 
discontinuance wasdue 
to the Editor’s college 
work and _ military 
drill. Plans have been made to assure the continuance of the 
publication at the request of hundreds of old-time scouts, its 
former readers. 

The Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Foundation is so pleased 
with the results of our Lone Scout programs that they are 
afraid our 45-minute period every Wednesday evening will 
rival Ford and Glenn’s Lullaby time. We have secured, that 
is Mr. Armstrong Perry has secured, Tom Brown’s Saxaphone 
Band, the C. G. Conn, Ltd., orchestra, the Xylophone Har- 
mony Kings, and several others. These people are more than 


Answer Roll Call Now! 


NCE each year Lone Scouts who desire to continue with 
their scout activities for another year are required to 
register. This must be done between January 1st and February 
1st, 1925. All you have to do is to send a post-card to the 
Long House saying, “I wish to answer Roll Call.”’ Be sure to 
give your name and address and last, but not least, your Lone 
Scout number. All Lone Scouts, except members of the 
Grand Council, are required to re-register. Likewise, scouts 
who joined the Organization after November 28th, 1924, need 
not answer Roll Call. 


News of the Amateur Publications 


- THE last issue of Boys’ Lire you read about Lone Scout 
Ralph Hill Salazar’s prize which he will award the editor of 
the Lone Scout Amateur Publication which comes up to the 
standard set by Salazar for the year 1925. This will stir up a 
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glad to perform for us, because it means 
advertising for them as well as the Lone 
Scout organization. They are always 
glad to do a good gurn for the scouts. 
But, the cause of this good feeling lies in 
the little stories which you have induced 
your local editor to publish. Keep it up. 
The result will be that you will win your 
Merit Medals, the newspapers get some 
extra news, the artists get before the people, 
the instrument manufacturers sell more in- 
struments, the radio audience hears better 
music, and the—well, we all benefit, that’s 
all! 
New Handbooks 

NEW edition of the Official Lone Scout 

Handbook is on the press and will be ready for dis- 
tribution by February ist. 

A number of changes have taken place in the organization 
since the last edition was printed and for this reason many 
changes have been made in this new edition together with much 
added material of interest to the scouts. 

Every scout should get a copy of this new Handbook so that 
it will not be necessary for him to write to the Long House to 
ask questions concerning the organization which are answered 
in the Handbook. One dime will bring you a copy. ‘ 


The Council Seven Laureate Prize 
By Moody O. Wallis, L.S.S. 

URING the latter part of 1923 I organized the Council 
Seven Laureate Prize with the hope of promoting the Lone 
Scout spirit in my Council Division. I furnished the medals 
myself and awarded them in January, 1924, through Texar- 
koma Scout, then published by me. Since then I have received 
offers to support the cause and make it something really 
worth while. Therefore, with the encouragement of Council 
Chief Roy W. McDonald of Council Seven I have decided to 
make the Council Seven Laureate Prize a permanent institu- 
tion for Council Seven under the supervision of the Council 
Chief and the Council of Ten. I am asking that I be consid- 
ered in the matter whenever my assistance may be of use, 
otherwise, I want no hand in the matter whatever, other 
than to furnish the funds and purchase the medals each year. 
This year the awards will be as follows: a medal for the best 
amateur publication in our Council, a medal for the scout who 
earns the greatest number of boosting points during the year 
and a medal for the scouts who earned the greatest number of 
contributing points during the year. The Council of Ten 
will be asked to send in their selection of the three winners to 
the Council Chief of Council Seven January 15, 1925. That 
is the wish of Council Chief Roy W. McDonald, who is trying 
to make this institution permanent. The results of the Coun- 
cil of Ten’s selections will be published in Texarkoma Scout, our 
Council Division organ, and also sent to the Lone Scout page 
of Boys’ Lire. All who think that they have a winning chance 
should send their records to the Council Chief Roy W. Mc- 
Donald, 1208 West 8th St., Austin, Texas, January 1, 1925, 
and then make preparations to win one or more of the medals 
in 1925. This award does not interfere with the scout winning 

the regular Lone Scout official awards. 


Introducing ‘‘The Bohemian’’ 
By Cleon M, Pross, L.S.D., L.S.B. 

NEW Lone Scout venture is that of Ronald Walker 
Barr, compiler of the Anthology of Lone Scout Verse, 
and Elmer Marvin Weese, who will be remembered for his 
printing of and illustrations in “The Sketch Book” and 

‘Dim Trails,” in the presentation of The Bohemian. 
The magazine is five by seven, containing twelve pages. The 
heavy cover of colored paper is distinctive in design. Proverbs 
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and brief personal mention adorn the inside cover. A blank 
page is followed by a wood cut in colors of Sir Richard Burton, 
author of ‘“‘The Kasidah.” This art page is to be a monthly 
feature and is the work of Mr. Weese. 

Other members of the staff are Jan Isbelle Fortune, Elsie 
Stark, and Charles T. Bruce. Mrs. Fortune is known as a 
poet; Miss Stark is editor of The Oak Cliff Enterprise, Dallas; 
Charles Tory Bruce is a student at Mt. Allison University 
and is also a poet. The magazine is published at 351 Sumner 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Send on Your Flint 
is a good deal! of interest, among 
troop in learning to make 


HERE 
boys of my 
flint and steel fire. 
We have difficulty in finding flint of good 
quality. Can you tell us where we can get 
good flint to make our own flint and steel sets? 
—NEWELL Dovuctas. 

[ know of several places where flint may 
be secured. One of the biggest is Flint Ridges, 
near Newark, Ohio. 

However in order to find the best sources 
I am asking all readers of Boys’ Lire to send 
information and samples of your flint to our 
Camping Department, Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City, so that we 
may make a thorough test of the material and 
have the information for scouts to use in all 
the camps. 

We will publish one or more of the best 
letters on the subject. 


Not For Stamp Collecting 


1. I have seen several requests for a stamp 
collecting badge and wish’to add my plea for the 
addition. In the first place, the scouts stand 
for everything educationally and [ know of 
few more pleasurable hobbies than philately. 
2. I have heard that peroxide is not good 
for wounds. Would you correct or aflirm 
this?p—Scout Epwin Cerny. 

If you read these columns you must have 
noticed that I have replied to this question a 
dozen times. Please take notice, you fellows. 
Stamp Collecting is an interesting hobby, but 
the committee have felt that it is not closely 
enough related to Scouting to be included in 
the list of merit badges. Merit Badges offer 
either vocational training which helps a boy to 
earn his living, such as plumbing, bee-keeping, 
poultry-raising; or are allied to Scouting, as 
Astronomy, Pioneering, Stalking, Physical De- 
velopment, etc. The Committee considers all 
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requests for new merit badges with great care, 
but they have not been favorably impressed 
with the idea of stamp collecting. 

2. lodine is better. 


A Good Dog 
HAT is the best dog for a boy ‘of fourteen 
who lives in a town of 3,500 people who 
does no hunting, but some tramping through 
the woods?—MILton WEIN. 
1 Airedale, a wire-haired terrier, or a collie. 


Learning Ventriloquism 
ILL you please tell me where I can learn 
ventriloquism fairly cheap?p—Harry Tan- 
GEN. 

Practice is the only way. You must learn 
to talk without moving your lips, also to dis- 
guise your ordinary speaking voice. No one 
can throw his voice; but you attract the 
audience’s attention to the fireplace or some 
other similar location, and then pretend that 
the voice comes from there, and they believe 
you, that is, if they do not see you move your 
lips. Some performers use a small mechanical 
contrivance to help them. 


Packing Eggs 
t. What is the best way to pack eggs for 
an overnight hike? 
2. May a tenderfoot scout be a patrol leader? 
How many countries have Boy Scout 
homed iations? 
4. Which country of the world is most active 
in scout work?—Scout HvuBERT JOHNSON. 
Roll them in cotton. 


Wet 


ob: : 


4 
A Patrol Leader should be at least a 
second class scout. 
3. Over fifty. 
4. The United States of America. 


Attention, Wood Collectors 

I HAVE noticed that there have been quite a 

number of inquiries concerning wood collec- 
tions. Down in this part of the country there 
are some species of trees that are not found up 
North: ebony, palm, date-palm, acitia, huis- 
ache, mesquite, etc. If anyone wishes I would 
be glad to send them samples of the wood, 
leaves or anything procurable-—Scout RoBEert 
Cray, San Benito, Texas. 

Thank you, scout. This is a handsome offer. 


Buckskin 
AN you tell me where I can get buckskin 
for moccasins and how much will it cost? 
—I. F. DAvipson. 
The Supply Department sells sheepskin 
which answers the purpose at $1.50 a skin. 


Taking Out a Patrol 
How may I preserve and mount butter- 

flies? 

2. Can a boy belong to the Lone Scouts and 
also the Boy Scouts at the same time? 

3. Why not have a merit badge for paper 
hanging? 

4. Can a patrol leader take a patrol on an 
overnight hike? 

5. Could you give me some suggestions for 
developing and taking pictures?>—HERBERT 
ANDERSON. 
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Another Step in the Transmitting 
Game 
LITTLE further on in this fascinating 
game of ours, we graduate into the power 
stage. The small set, working from “B” 
battery and using an amplifying tube as an 
oscillator has contributed wonderfully to our 
experience and comprehension of the action 
of tube transmitters. In fact, it was a neces- 
sary step in radio progress, and the amateur 
who endeavors to skip it, will find himself 
quickly discouraged by the complexities of 
more powerful apparatus. 

The first consideration in the building of 
a five-watt or larger transmitter is the plate 
supply source—and the various possibilities 
for this have been discussed at length in the 
last issue of THE RADIO TOWER. In the 
majority of cases, the small, dry cell trans- 
mitter described two months ago can be trans- 
foymed into a five-watt set, merely by plugging 
in a larger tube, such as the Western Electric 
I. tube or the Radio Corporation V202, and U 
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substituting an adequate plate supply for the 
“B” battery. This is really the ideal way of 
sliding into higher power, without once get- 
ting beyond your depth. The operation of 
the set will be practically the same as on the 
lower voltages, and there will be little or none 
of the discouragement which usually follows 
the first attempt at operating more complex 
and unfamiliar apparatus. 

And when, in the course of time, the experi- 


menter breaks away altogether from the little 


set, his initial transmission with new equipment 
should be strictly on an experimental basis. 
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1. See my reply to this question in the Janu- 
ary issue, also “* Bugs, Buttertlies and Beetles,” 
by Dan Beard, published by Lippincott. 

2. Yes. 

3. Although paper hanging is vocational, ii 
is not closely related to Scouting and I doubt 
if the committee would authorize a new merit 
badge in this subject. 

4. A Patrol leader may take his patrol on an 
overnight hike providing the scoutmaster and 
the parents of the boys are willing, and the 
patrol leader is thoroughly familiar with the 
camping ground and able to demonstrate to 
the scoutmaster his thorough preparation. 

It would take too much space to give you 
helpful material on Photography. Why not 
secure the merit badge pamphlet on Photog- 
raphy from our Supply Department for 20 
cents? 


From a Hopeful Boy Scout 

1. [ have two dimes, one made in 1857 and 
one in 1886; do you suppose they are worth 
more than a dime? 

Is there some way I can get the boys 
interested in coming to troop meetings?— 
BERNARD ARNOLD. 

1. Only 1o cents each. 

2. If you will send me your address I will be 
glad to send you some material to liven up your 
troop. Inter-patrol contests, plenty of out- 
door Scouting, hiking and overnight camping 
will do the trick. Start them building a cabin 
in the woods. Get them interested in real 
scouting. | 


The Scribe’s Job 


I wish to have correspondence with Owl 
Patrol Leaders. 

Does the scribe have to make an annua! 
How and when? 
an expert have to conduct the 
(Concluded on page 58) 


report? 
3. Does 








New Equipment 
At this stage it is desirable to invest in ad- 


ditional meters. It is probable that the ex- 
perimenter has been assisted in his original 
transmitter by at least a radiation meter. 
This should now be supplemented by the 
following instruments—given in the order of 
their importance: A plate current milli- 
ampere-meter, reading up to 250 milli-amperes, 
a volt meter reading up to 15 volts for adjust- 
ing the filament potential (this instrument will 
be an A. C. or D. C. meter, according to the 
system of filament lighting used. A. C. is, of 






course, preferable), and a volt-meter reading 
up to 1500 volts for determining the plate 
potential. Later on it will be equally desir- 
able to add another milliameter reading the 
grid current. 

The homemade inductance, unless it is an 
unusually good one, should be replaced by a 
coil especially designed for radio transmitters. 
These are generally wound with edgewise 
copper strip with fairly large diameter. The 
Radio Corporation of America makes an ex- 
cellent inductance of this type, one of which is 
used in your editor’s experimental station. It 
can be seen in the photograph Figure 1. 

A new set of fixed condensers, bypass, grid 
and antenna, especially designed for high 
voltages should be secured, and a set of lavite 
or Ward-Leonard resistances, should be ob- 
tained for grid leaks. You are now handling 
power, and the comparatively flimsy receiving 
equipment will not stand up under the strain. 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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dl un indoors ~ 
with a Radiola 


Good music, a glowing fire ... comfort! Jokes, 
speeches, songs, dancing... fun! The best times 














gr ' of the winter, right at home, with a Radiola. 
j ‘\¢ Everywhere—city, suburb, and far-away farm— 
2g Radiola II]-a will bring in music and laughter—news 


and exciting new interests. It is low in cost—but big 
in performance, and with its four tubes it gets dis- 
tance on dry batteries. It brings in programs from 
the country over, brings them in always clear— 
always real! 





“ 5 
*There’s a Radiola for every purse” 
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Radiola III-A. With four Radiotrons 
WD-11, headphones, and Radiola Loud- 
speaker. Complete except batteries and 
antenna i ee $90. 
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Radiola III. With two Radiotrons WD-11 
‘and headphones. A great buy at $35. 
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You can always add: Radiola Balanced 
(push-pull) Amplifier, with two Radiotrons 
WD-11, to make a four tube set out of 
OSS ii eee 
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This symbol of 
quality is your 
protection 


adiola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Sales Offices: Suite No. 652 
.233 Broadway, New York 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Radiolas manufactured and distributed in Canada 
by the Canadian General Electric Company, Limi- 


ted, Toronto, a the Westinghouse Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
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_ BOYS’ LIFE 


The Adventure of Living 


IFE is a great adven 
ture, and I want 
to say to you, ac 
cept it in such a 
spirit. I want to see you 
face it ready to do the best 
that lies in you to win out; 
and resolute, if you do not 
win out, to go down without 
complaining, doing the best 
that is in you, and abiding 
by the result. What is true 
of the boy is also true of the 
girl; what is true of the young 
man is true of the young 
fundamental 





woman, the 
facts are the same. 

Nothing worth having 
normally comes unless there 
is willingness to pay for it; 
and perhaps the highest good 
that comes from training of 
the kind which you get in 
school or college is not merely 
training of the body, not 
merely training of the mind 
but the training of what 
counts for more than body 
more than mind—the train 
ing of character, especially 
in the two ways of giving you 
the proper perspective (so 
that you may see what are 
the important and what the 
unimportant things), and of 
giving vou the type of soul 
which will make you willing 
to strive, and to pay the 
necessary penalty for achiev 
ing the things that are really 
worth while 

I do not at the moment re 
member any man or any 
woman whose life has been 
entirely easy, and who has at 
the same time led a life that 
under conceivable conditions 
I would have been willing to 
lead. That is true of the 
men; I think it is probably 
even more true of the wo 
men. The man or woman | 
who has come to three-score 
years and ten without know 
ing sorrow, with no effort ot 
risk, has, save in wholly ex 
ceptional cases, not known the highest joys. As I have said, 
life is a great adventure, and you can not win the great prizes 
unless you are willing to run certain risks, unless you are willing 
to pay certain penalties. It is the same in large things as in 
small. If an individual starts to play football, and expects not 
to get bumped, he will be sadly disappointed. An individual 
who tries to rise to any position of prominence along any line 
in his college work and to surpass competitors, and expects to 
do so without struggle, is again in error. In the college world 
there is not any real prize in any field, the winning of which 
does not necessarily imply effort and self-denial, does not im 
ply a certain amount of risk. As on the football field, if you 
desire absolute safety, I do think you had better play the game. 
And while it is the business of your elders and betters to 
shape conditions which shall minimize the risk, there will 
always be a certain amount of risk. On a larger scale it 
is just so in everyday life. When you graduate, when 
you go into your life work, you can purchase immunity 
from risk, the certainty of ease, the certainty of possessing 
a soul that will be unruffled by any pain, only on condition 
of living a life not worth living, only on condition of leading 
the life of a vegetable. 

In looking back at my companions when they were your 
age, and when I was your age, it is half pathetic, and all too 
melancholy to realize how poor the lives have been of those 
young men and young women of that day who declined to get 
their enjoyment from worthy effort, and who have devoted 
themselves of set purpose to lives that should consist, at best, 
of active pleasure, and, at worst, of the avoidance of risk and 
responsibility. I would not wish for any young man or young 
woman, or for any boy or girl of my own or of any one else 
for whom I care, a life of mere ease, a life which should consist 


merely of the absence of toil, of effort, of risk. or even of sorrow. 


By Theodore Roosevelt 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
from the portrait by Joseph Cummings Chase 


On March 22, 1911, Theodore Roosevelt spoke to the 
students of Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. The address he delivered is one intended 
for young people, and Boys’ Life, through the help 
of Mr. Hermann Hagedorn, is now able to publish 
this great message, which never before has been seen 
in print.—THE EDITORS. 


You can not get the highest pleasure in life without toil and 
effort and risk, and yours is a poor soul if you, fail to pay the 
price for them. No nation ever yet became great unless it 
possessed within itself the power of effort and self-sacrifice in 
great crisis. The effort and self-sacrifice are demanded, and 
no individual ever became great, and no individual ever led 
a really worthy life, unless he or she possessed within himself 
or herself the power, if need be, for effort long sustained, at 
the cost of discomfort, of pain, and hardship; and the power 
to face risk, to face danger and difficulty and even disaster, 
rather than not achieve a worthy end. 


T IS impossible to prophesy for anyone an absolutely safe 
life. That cannot be done. No parents, no fathers and 
mothers can hope to bring up their children with the certainty 
that they will not meet with trials in after life. On the con- 
trary, if their children are to lead full lives, if they are to know 
what is highest and best in life, it can be set down as axiomatic 
that they will have to face trials, and will have to face suffer- 
ing. No great joy can be achieved save with the possibility 
that a great sorrow may come as an alternative. No great 
success can ever be won save by accepting the fact that, 
normally, sacrifice of some kind must come in winning the 
No man or woman has ever known the extreme hap 


SUCCESS. 


: piness of having and bringing 
up children without having to 
face the possibility of danger 
and of risk in connection with 
those children. And what is 
true of the family is true in 
every other expression of life. 
I was going to say in any 
other kind of life, but I mean 
in all the other ways in 
which life is led. 

If you are to play any part 
in the world, if you are to 
have great happiness, you 
must make up your mind 
that you are not going to 
shrink from risks, that you 
are going to face the fact that 
effort, and painful effort, will 
often be necessary; and you 
must count for vour happiness, 
not on avoiding everything 
that is unpleasant, but on 
possessing in you the power 
to overcome and trample it 
under foot. If you have small, 
shallow souls, and shallow 
hearts, I will not say you 
will be unhappy; you can ob- 
tain the bridge club stand 
ards of happiness, and you 
can go through life without 
cares and without sorrows, 
and without conscious effort, 
in so far as your brains will 
enable you to do so; but you 
have richly deserved the 
contempt of everybody whose 
respect is worth having. On 
the other hand, you can make 
up your minds to lead your 
lives well and nobly, doing 
first of all your duty to 
yourself and to those im- 
mediately dependent upon 
you, the duty of father to 
son, of husband to wife, of 
wife to husband, of parents to 
children—to do those duties 
first, and then to do the du- 
ties that lie beyond them, the 
duty of joining with your 
fellows in common work to- 
ward a common end, in the 
effort to achieve in common 
something worth achieving 

for the sake of all. You can lead that kind of life—and it 

is the only kind of life worth leading, and the only kind of 
life worth living—and you can lead it only on condition 
of making up your mind that you will not expect al- 
ways to have an easy time, to escape care, to escape 
responsibility, to escape the burdens that inevitably must 
be carried by every man and every woman whose shoul- 
ders are broad enough to enable him or her to play 

a part in the world. 

You have two duties to perform. In the first place, be 
able to pull your own weight; and then when you have done 
that, remember that that is only the beginning. We have 
a right to expect that; in addition to having worked for your- 
self so that you will not be a burden to anyone else, in addition 
to your being able to take care of all those whom it is your 
duty to care for, your education has counted for little if 
you can not, furthermore, do your part in helping the world 
move on. 

We stand now well over the threshold of a century big with 
the fate of mankind. Many great problems confront us all 
over the civilized world, and nowhere do we face problems 
graver than those here in America. Ours is not an easy task. 
The continent is pretty well filled up, and our business is to 
make the best use of what we have received from our fathers, 
and leave it in better shape to our sons. Do not flatter your 
selves that you can stand still, or that the Nation can stand 
still. If you think you can stand still, you may be perfectly 
certain that you are going back. We as a Nation will either 
go forward or backward; and whether we succeed or fail will 
depend more than anything else upon the kind of training 
that you and those like you receive in your own home and in 
institutions such as this, and upon the use that you make of 
that training. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


After Fifteen Years 


TEPHEN MARSHALL frowned at the letter he had 
just read. The envelope was worn and creased; its 
face was covered with writing. This letter had fol- 
lowed him about a good deal, from one address to 

another. Marshall, of late, hadn’t lived very long in any one 
place. But that wasn’t what was making him frown. It was 
the name signed to his letter. 

“Raeburn? Hugh Raeburn?” he said to himself. And 
then, all at once, a slow smile, that grew gradually into a broad 
grin, banished his frown. ‘Well, I’ll be jiggered,” he said. 
“Old Hughie—and now he’s Scoutmaster! Gee, I can 
remember—!” 

It really wasn’t such a tremendously long time that he had 
to look back upon. About fifteen years. But they had been 
long years for him, and full years—and it was an ironic thing 
that the ones it was easiest and best for him to remember were 
those that had seen him in France with his company, during 
the war. He hadn’t quite thrown away and wasted that time, 
anyway! 

Fifteen years ago! When he’d been just a kid, tremendously 
excited and happy about being a scout—about being one of the 
first members of one of the first troops in America. He could 
remember so many of the fellows, now that this letter of old 
Huch’s had got him started. Hugh himself—he’d had a way 


of stuttering, then, just a little, when he got excited. And 
\llan Blaine, who’d been killed at St. Mihiel, and 
Johnny Trumbull—he’d run 


into him, once, when he was 
on leave, in Paris, and they'd 
had dinner together. 

What a great gang they had 
been Life had looked great, 
in those days. They had all 
been going to make their for- 
tunes and be famous. His 
frown came back then, as he 
thought. Well—most of that 
old crowd were doing pretty 
well. Hugh was a lawyer, with 
one of the best firms in the city. 
Johnny ;Trumbull was head of 
a big contracting company out 
West; the last Steve had heard 
of him he was building a five- 
million-dollar _ bridge. Erik 
Lawson was with his father, of 
course; he’d be head of the 
Lawson store, some day. And 
so, all along the list of those he 
remembered. Some were doing 
better than others, but they 
were all successful—except him- 
self. 

He read Raeburn’s letter 
again. It was a friendly, warm 
letter. 

“Dear old Steve—” Rae- 
burn had _ written. **You 
probably don’t realize it, but 
it’s pretty close to the fifteenth 
anniversary of the time when 
Doc Burton started the old 
troop. The whole scout move- 
ment is making a lot of this 
anniversary, and I think it 
would be fun to get the charter 
members, as it were, of the 
troop together. So I’m asking 
the crowd to dine with me at 
the River Club on the eight- 
eenth of next month. I’m 
scoutmaster of the troop now, 
you know—can’t tell how 
much longer I’ll have time for 
it, but tnat’s the reason I’m 
starting this, rather than some 
one else. ‘ 

“Keep that evening free— 
don't let anything make you 
stay away. Bill Turner’s com- 
ing all the way from California 
—he owns half a dozen produc 
ing oil wells out there, so he 
can afford the carfare! And 
Ted Ames thinks his ship’ll be ae 
ia port then, and that he can 
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h, Mr. Marshall!” sh 


Illustrated by Karl Godwin 


get leave, and—oh, well, everyone’s coming who possibly can. 
AndI’mcounting on you—I want you, especially. Let me know, 
if you can—but come, anyway, whether you do that or not.”’ 

Steve Marshall smiled again as he folded the letter and put 
it in his pocket. It was rather a wistful smile. It would be 
good to see the gang again! But—would it? 

He looked about his room. It was a pretty poor sort of 
room. Small; close—he’d only just opened the window, when 
he came in. His landlady didn’t believe much in fresh air; he 
always found the window closed when he came in. There was 
an iron bed; the walls were bare, and the paper was peeling 
from them in a couple of places, where water had come 
through the ceiling, which was stained and discolored for the 
same reason. There was a cheap bureau, with a cracked mir- 
ror; a chair, sagging where one leg was weak; a washstand. 
All of his that the room held, really, was a worn and battered 
suit-case. 

“T can’t!—I can’t!” Steve said, suddenly, aloud. He sat 
down on the bed, abruptly; his whole attitude showed his 
dejection, his depression. 

Why was it that Steve Marshall, alone, so far as he knew, 
of that old troop of his, had failed to wrest success from life? 
Why was he living in the hall bedroom of a cheap lodging- 
house, while they had comfortable homes, with wives and 
children, most of them? What had gone wrong? What was 
the matter with him? 


ot 
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“ Schmalz—he was hit by an auto last night—he is in the hospital! 
And I must run the store now—and little Lena down with tonsilitis!” 


said. 


Steve had tried to answer that question before. Not lately, 
in the last year or two he’d just let go, been content to live 
from day to day, and, pretty well from hand to mouth. But 
this letter from’ Hugh Raeburn forced him, somehow, to take 
stock again. 

He had been so sure, as a boy, as a young man, that he 
would succeed. Of course, most of those other fellows had had 
a bétter chance than he, but he’d known that, when he was a 
boy, and it hadn’t worried him. He’d known that the fathers 
of most of them were rich men, big men, who could give their 
sons a start and a push in the right direction. But he had be- 
lieved that he could do for himself as much as their fathers 
could do for them. 

Well—he hadn’t. There never had been a chance for him, 
really. He’d believed what he heard as a boy: that if you 
deserved to succeed you would; that there was always room at 
the top; that push was better than pull. Bunk! That was 
what he thought and said now about all such sayings! You 
couldn’t get anywhere or do anything worth while unless you 
were on the inside and had a pull. His case proved that. 

Why, he was worse off now than he’d been when he started 
out! He’d never had any luck. One thing after another had 
gone wrong. And how often, when he’d had jobs that looked 
promising, and as if they might lead to something really 
worth while, he’d seen other men come along and climb right 
over him, because they were related to the boss, or had 
powerful friends, or for some 
such reason. Bunk! That was 
what it was—all that talk he’d 
believed so devoutly as a boy. 


O TO Hugh’s dinner? Not 
if he knew himself! He 
didn’t want to remember those 
days when he’d been a scout, 
earnest, loyal, eager to live up to 
every point of the scout law. 
That had been his trouble; 
the way he’d fallen for all 
that stuff; that was one of the 
things that had kept him down, 
He was hard boiled, now; he’d 
make a chance for himself, 
some time, and make the most 
of it. 

And—well, he didn’t want to 
meet that old crowd, and have 
them see how shabby he was. 
They couldn’t help seeing, if he 
went. They’d be in evening 
clothes, the rest of them—and 
he didn’t own a dinner-jacket, 
any more; he hadn’t, for years 
Not since that time he’d been 
ill, and lost his job in Cleve- 
land—the best he had ever 
had. No. He wouldn’t go. 
He wouldn’t even answer 
Hugh’s letter. Let him think 
he hadn’t got it; it was a won- 
der he had, anyway, the way 
it had been addressed and re- 
addressed. 

It wasn’t much of a job, 
the one Steve Marshall had 
now, any way you looked at it. 
He hated it; he hated the peo- 
ple with whom it brought him 
in contact; his whole idea was 
to keep it until he could get a 
better one—and if experience 
meant anything, even if he did 
get a better one, he’d soon 
hate that, too. 

He was a salesman for a 
wholesale grocery house, and 
his work was to go about to one 
small grocery shop after an- 
other, trying to get orders for 
all the things his~ house sold— 
canned goods, coffee and tea, 
spices—all the things that gro- 
cers have on their shelves. It 
was hard work, because a num- 
ber of other wholesale firms 
were trying to sell their goods 
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in the same territory, and all had salesmen out, who knew 
that they had to get orders, and didn’t care, most of them, 
how they went about getting them. 

Steve had a small salary; just about enough to pay his room 
rent and what his food cost him. But he got commissions, 
too, on everything he sold, each week, over a certain amount. 
Some men did very well; their commissions mounted up pretty 
well, week after week. But Steve never could do as well as 
they. He knew why, too. They wouldn’t give him good terri- 
tory. They kept him down in the poorer part of the city, 
where the people had very little money, and there wasn’t any 
demand at all for the finer things he sold, like fancy clus- 
ters of raisins, and expensive mineral waters, and the other 
things that sent the sales total up and meant big commis- 


time to read—here—I sign—whatever you put down is right 
by me—” 

A moment he hesitated. Then, deliberately, he tore up the 
long order. 

“Just a minute, Mrs. Schmalz,” he said. “‘ You really need 
very little—just a few staples, that always sell. You don’t 
want to buy any more than you have to while Mr. Schmalz is 
laid up. And I see he hasn’t sold any of those figs in syrup 
—he was afraid they’d move slowly. I'll take those back 
and credit them.” 

“Just as you say—”’ 

Five minutes later he walked out. 
The order was the small- 
est he had _ taken ,for 


He drew a long breath. 
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ever obtained—there’d be no commission coming to him from 
them, for he had barely earned his salary. Yet he felt happier 
than he had for a long time. And he was interested, too. It 
seemed to him he couldn’t decide, at once, how this new 
policy would work. Oh, he didn’t have much hope for it, 
really! It would turn out, probably, that he’d been right 
that the Golden Rule didn’t really work. 

But, just the same, he kept on, through the week, as he had 
begun. On Saturday, when he made his report, Murray, read 
ing the figures, scowled. 

““What’s the trouble, Marshall?” he asked. ‘‘ You've 
fallen down badly this week. How about those new shops? 

They ought to be good for big orders 
for quite a while yet—till they learn 











sions for the salesman. months—even Schmalz the game!” » 
Often and often he’d have to spend an hour to geta ten- would have bought i Steve said nothing; just mumbled 
dollar order. And rival salesmen, too, made it hard. They’d 5 some excuse. You couldn’t talk to 
figure out when he was going to visit a regular customer, and Murray. He didn’t understand. But 
manage to get in just ahead of him, and tempt him with a low Steve didn’t blame him. The men 
price on something, and get his whole order away from Steve. higher up were after Murray all the 
You couldn’t depend on anyone to be fair. And the way you time for results, just as Murray was 
had to trick the grocers into giving orders! after him and the other outside sales- 
That was what he hated most of all. Steve Marshall men. 
was, really, a born salesman. He had started He felt discouraged and_ forlorn, 
out, years ago, to become a master of sales- though. And he couldn’t get away 
manship. He had had ideals. He had believed from the memory of Raeburn’s letter. 
that it was a real salesman’s part to work as The day of the dinner was approaching 
much in the interest of his customer as of his next Saturday night! He hadn’t an 
own firm; that the whole struc- swered the letter. He couldn’t. He 
ture of business could be couldn’t go—yet he couldn’t make him 
strengthened and built up by self sit down and write that to Hugh. 
salesmen who were something Next week he started out again. Or 
more than order-takers; who Tuesday, when he went into Schmalz’s 
studied what they were selling Schmalz himself was there, looking 
and the true needs of those to pale, but able to walk about. When he 
whom they were selling it. saw Steve he shook hands with him. 
Bunk! Like the old scout stuff! ‘“‘T want to thank you,” he said. ‘‘ My 
Nothing in it. He knew better wife, she told me. You could have 
now. The thing to do was to sold her everything—and you didn’t 
beat the other fellow to it; You know what—from now on, I buy 
soak him before he soaked you, all my tea and coffee from you, instead 
as he was always trying to do. of from Jones! That low-life—!” 
Steve started out, the morn- In almost every shop he received 
ing after he received Hugh some such greeting. Day after day, 
Raeburn’s letter, on the usual that week, his orders grew. By Satur- 
round. He had his order book; day he had taken enough to give him 
a list of the groceries he had by far the best week he had ever had. ggg 
to visit that day. He was And Murray called him in 
moody and thoughtful; try as ie when he read his report. 
he would he couldn’t forget the ‘““How about this?” he said. 
letter, and the memories it had “‘T’ve been watching your sales 
evoked—and the picture of all week—I was going to let you 
that dinner, that gathering of go if you had another week like 
prosperous, comfortable men, the last! Come on—Mr. 
sitting about a table and ex- Carson wants to see you!” 
changing talk of their lives. Carson—the head of the 
He was still thinking of that firm! Steve knew him by 
when he went into the first sight, but had never spoken 
shop. Schmalz, the proprietor, to him. 
wasn’t there; his wife, with red “What have you been doing?” Mr. Carson “‘Here’s Marshall, sir,” said 
eyes and a worried look, was asked. “You've broken all _records for Murray. “You know—I showed you his 
behind the counter in his place. your territory this last week! Embarrassed, figures, and you wanted to see him.” 
“Ach. Mr. Marshall!” she Steve stammered out his story “Qh, yes! What have you been doing?” 
said. “Schmalz—he was hit Mr. Carson asked. ‘“You’ve broken all 
by a auto last night—he is in records for your territory this week! 
the hosptal! Weh-weh! I must run the store now—and more. But—he had done the right thing. He hadn’t taken ~ Explain yourself, young man!” 
little Lena down with tonsilitis and crying for water every advantage of Mrs. Schmalz’s distress! Embarrassed, Steve stammered out his story. He told 
minute!” “T don’t care!” he said. “I don’t care what he thinks!”’ about Mrs. Schmalz and her grief, and his feeling that it would 
“I’m sorry, Mrs. Schmalz,” said Steve. But, just the same, He meant Murray, the district sales manager, who checked _ be wrong to take advantage of her. He told of the beginners 
his heart leaped. Schmalz was a canny, cautious buyer. His up orders every week, and judged, so, the results his salesmen _ in business he had advised—and of how, thanks to his insistence 
wife ought to be more easy to manage; in the state she was in _— were getting. He went on. In another shop he met a rival on their concentrating on things easy to sell, they had cleared 
now he could make her order anything! salesman, who began, at once, to run down the goods sold by _ their shelves. Mr. Carson brought his fist down on his desk. 
“T don’t know what we need—I have no time to see! Just Steve’s house. He smiled, instead of getting into an argu- “There you are, Murray!” he said. “It’s what I’ve always 
look around, Mr. Marshall—you tell me—I trust you—” ment with him, as, the day before, he would have done. said—the really first-class salesman thinks as much of his cus 
Here was a piece of luck! Steve went about, note-book in “Oh, come!” he said, finally. ‘Look here, Mr. Murphy— tomer as of his house! Whitman’s going on the road, isn’t he? 
hand. Schmalz knew his trade; certain things he didn’t stock Jones is piling it on pretty thick. I'll admit he’s got us licked Give Marshall, here, his territory uptown—let’s see what he 
at all or kept in very small quantities. It would be easy to on ‘canned peaches—we lost out on them this season. He can do ina first-class residential district! And—er—if you want 
make up an imposing order! And then, stealing into his can do better for you on those than I can. But we’re way to draw a hundred dollars or so to enable you to make a good 
mind, came the thought of Hugh Raeburn, and the things he, _ ahead of his outfit on coffee and the rest of the canned goods _ appearance, Marshall, I guess the cashier’ll arrange it—let you 
as scoutmaster, was telling his troop. What would the scout line. I don’t want it all—get the peaches from him, but you'll _ pay back ten dollars a week, say, out of your commissions!” 
law counsel in a case like this? Sympathy, friendship, an meke a mistake if you don’t stock our peas.” At the River Club that evening, Hugh Raeburn’s guests ! 
- 


effort to supply the wisdom Schmalz himself would have 
shown. Bunk—all that! What had Schmalz ever done for 
him? Given an order to another salesman whenever he could 
save a dollar by doing it! Then—why should he do anything 
for Schmalz? 

And still—he’d been happier, hadn’t he, when he had kept 
to the scout law—when he had tried, each day, to do someone 
a good turn, when he had, so far as he had been able, applied 
the Golden Rule? 

Steve scarcely thought it out so, but there, in that dingy, 
shabby grocery, with the smell of cheese and garlic in his nos- 
trils, with cans and packages of cereals and bottles piled up 
about him, he faced the greatest crisis and fought the sternest 
battle of his life. He wrote down, in his notebook, a long, long 
order—the longest he had ever obtained. And Mrs. Schmalz, 
turning toward him as a customer left, spoke. 

“Have you got it ready, the order?” she asked. “I have no 


“By Golly, that’s the first time I ever heard a salesman 
admit any one had him licked on anything!” said Murphy. 
“Tl take a chance! Two dozen peaches from you, Jones— 
I’ll take Marshall on for what else I need!” 

“Think you're clever, don’t you?” sneered Jones, as they 
went out, a few minutes later. 

‘Not a bit,” said Steve, cheerfully. “I just told the truth, 
for a change!” 

And he kept on telling it. He persuaded two or three grocers 
who were just starting in, to reduce their orders along certain 
lines, telling them that he knew the neighborhood, and the peo- 
ple just didn’t buy certain things—canned asparagus, for 
instance. He warned another that the credit man was con- 
cerned about his account, and urged him to sell his stock at a 
reduction so that he could get cash to pay up. 

At the end of the day he reckoned up, ruefully, his results. 
It has been a bad day. His orders were the smallest he had 


were gathered. As Steve had expected, all, save himself, wore 
evening clothes. But his shabby suit hadn’t affected one bit 
the warmth of their greeting; they had hailed him with delight 
when he came in. The only result of his appearance was this— 
that three or four of them, while they were talking before din- 
ner, suggested, delicately, that perhaps, if things weren’t going 
well with him, they might be able to find something for him. 

“No, thanks!” he said, to each. “T’ll explain why later, if 
you don’t mind!” 

For, as Steve had expected, Raeburn said, after dinner, that 
each man was to give some account of himself and of what 
he had done since the old days when they had been scouts 
together. 

“You can all see that I haven’t done much—so far!” 
said Steve, when his turn came. “And I’m going to tell 
you why.” 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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Stories by 
Clifton Lisle 


Author and Scout- 
master. 


‘‘Baldy”’ is to appear 
soon. 


True Adventures 
of Carl E. Akeley 


Author of ‘‘Ele- 
phant!”” ‘*Rhino!’’ 
etc. Don't miss his 
big experiences with 
lions, leopards, and 
gorillas. 


“The Return of 
Og,’’ by J. Irving 
Crump 

Author of “Og, Son 
of Fire,’’ *‘Og in the 
Valley of Fear,’’ etc. 
Perhaps the most 
popular BOYS’ LIFE 
stories in the past 
two years. 


Adventures in the 
Insect World, by 
G. Inness Hartley 
Look forward to 
“Thomba,”’ the 
spider, and ‘‘Mow- 
wat’’ the dragon fly. 


Do you remember 
Westy Martin, 
and Roy Blakeley, 
by Percy K. Fitz- 
hugh? 

Keepright in line for 
the coming stories 
of Roy Blakeley and 
his pals. 
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SEE THE WORLD — 12 MONTHS’ TOUR! 
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The greatest of all friends of 
American boys is Daniel Car- 
ter Beard. 


He is editor of the nationally 
famous Dan Beard’s Scouting 
Section. 
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Old Idle Five 


Minutes, 


whose 





Are you reading ‘‘The Three 











Like athletics? Then read the 
stories by Harold: M. Sher- 
man. 

Author of ‘“‘The Dark Horse 


Entry.’’ The next will be ‘‘Nipand 
Tuck,”’ and it’s a “‘pippin!’’ 








clever jokes are 
often the first 
things boys turn 
to. 


A lot of people say 
that best of all 
the good things 







Young Citizens,’? by P. W. 
Wilson? 

Don’t miss the laughable and 
thrilling adventures of Freckles, 
Goggles and Knuckles. 








in BOYS’ 
are the great 
stories of Andy 
MacPhail, the 
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How do you like animal 
stories? We get the best — 
by such men as Hal G. Evarts. 
Author of ‘‘The Cross Pull’’ and a 
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Revolutionary 
Scout, by Con- 
stance Lindsay 
Skinner. 


Author of “‘William 
Luck’s First Christ- 
mas,’’ ‘“‘The Moun- 











lot of other fine stories. 


How would you capture a 
herd of wild elephants? 


See Charles Mayer’s stories of 
capturing wild animals in the 











tain Man,” etc. 
More are coming! 


Stories of the 







jungles of Asia. 


If you had to face a fanatic 
Carib Indian in a South 
American jungle, what would 
you do? 

ead ‘“‘Lobi, the Carib’’ by 


R 
William La Varre, who discovered 
diamonds in South America. ; 
























Wild West, — 
clean-cut, power- 
ful, red-blooded. 
Read them in 
BOYS’ LIFE! 
“The Gold in Lost 
Cafion,”” by Robert 
L. Duffuss, is only 
one of them. 



















Have you seen “The Sea 
Hawk” or ‘‘Captain Blood’’ 
in the movies? They were 
written by Rafael Sabatini, 
Author of “‘The Shame of Mot- 
ley,’’ now in BOYS’ LIFE. Saba- 


tini is today’s greatest writer of 
romance. 
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Know anything about Eski- 
mos? 


Kahdoosh’”’ by Alan Sullivan. 


An amusing story of an Eskimo 
who pretended to be a magician. 








The mystery of the Far East! 
You’ll get it when you read 
‘The House by the Gate,”’ by 
Nels Leroy Jorgenson. 


An American boy’s adventures in 
a big city in India. 


Read ‘‘The Magic of 


Richard the Lion Hearted was 
the high point of chivalry. 


You'll read of these romantic days 
in the stories of ‘‘Wace the Jester,’’ 
by Arthur E. Chapman. 
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A anew one. 


Read “The Radio 
Tower,” by Zeh 
Bouck. A depart- 
ment that tells you 
the whole story of 
“| radio and answers 
_ all your questions. 
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Remember ‘Jim 
Morse,” by J. 
Allan Dunn? 


Jim Morse has ad- 
ventured all over the 
world. The last time 
he was in the South 
Seas. The next time 
he’ll be in Australia. 
Travel and adven- 
ture with this most 
popular of our heroes 
in BOYS’ LIFE 
pages. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Mysterious Valley 


Og Again Proves Himself Able to Vanquish a Deadly Enemy 


G GRIPPED Ru’s arm and with a grunt of warning 

pulled him down behind a boulder where they both 

crouched tense and silent while they listened to a 

weird and blood-chilling noise that sounded down the 

valley and reechoed against the craggy sides of the extinct 

volcano where they had been hunting. It was the terrible 

cry of the hyena; shrill, wild and horrible to listen to. Again 

and again it sounded and the two Hairy boys hiding there on 

the stony mountain side realized that it was swiftly drawing 

nearer to them, and they peered down the slope toward the 

entrance of the valley in fear and trembling, for there was no 
more terrible creature roamed the forest than the hyena. 

Closer and closer it echoed, and presently they heard the 
pounding of ponderous feet and the crashing of underbrush, 
and just below them where the forest left off abruptly at the 
foot of the mountain at the edge of great folds of cold and 
hardened lava that had at sometime flowed out of the crater 
of the volcano, plunged a woolly rhinoceros and close upon its 
heels followed two huge bloodthirsty hyenas that looked like 
hump-backed, bristling fiends as they kept leaping at the rhino’s 
flanks, tearing great bloody wounds into its thick hide with 
their gnashing, fang-like teeth. 

From where they crouched Og and Ru could see what 
vicious creatures these hyenas were. Indeed, they knew well 
that they must be formidable beasts when two of them could 
put a woolly rhinoceros to flight, for the rhinoceros was not a 
beast to retreat from most dangers. Indeed, its temper was 
such that usually it was the aggressor, charging first, and 
fighting to the death. Og could see that this one had probably 
fought both of its pursuers until it could stand the pain of the 
slashing wounds they inflicted no longer, and had bolted panic- 
stricken, hoping to rid itself of the ferocious tormentors by 
running away from them. But the hyenas were swifter of 
foot than the rhinoceros, had clung to its flanks like savage, 
snarling fiends, punishing the great beast with every leap, 
sometimes burying their fangs so deep imto its shoulders, or 
rump, that they clung on until the rhinoceros, whirling, would 
throw them off and charge them with a snort and a toss of its 


ugly horned head. But those long horns never found their 


By J. Irving Crump 


Illustrated by 
Charles Livingston Bull 


mark, for the hyenas were too swift and capable at the art of 
dodging to be caught even by a woolly rhinoceros who could 
move like a flash when it had to. 

Breaking into the open, the rhinoceros turned and stood its 
ground once more, lunging viciously at the nearest hyena with 
a savage toss of its horned head, and Ogand Ru realized that if 
that keenly polished weapon had found its mark one of the 
hyenas would have been tossed high in the air, and killed 
instantly. But the slashing horn did not find its mark, for 
as swiftly as the rhinoceros lunged, the huge, ugly, dog-like 
creatures leaped away even more swiftly, and as one dodged 
its mate, charged the other side of the animal and ripped a 
great gash in the beast’s shoulder from which Og and Ru 
could see the blood gush. 


ITH a squeal of pain the rhinoceros turned to slash at 

its other tormentor, and missing its mark there too, it 
whirled on its stubby legs and started again to run, madly 
scrambling over the folds of lava with surprising agility. 

It was headed for a huge pocket -shaped valley at the foot of 
the mountain and just below Og and Ru. That pocket was a 
strange freak of nature. The two Hairy boys had observed it 
when they had come out of the forest and there was something 
about it that had held their interest and curiosity. In truth, 
they had been on the point of entering it when their attention 
had been arrested by the hunting cries of the hyenas. It was 
a long bowl-shaped valley a half a mile or more across and 
perhaps a little longer and although it was denuded of vege- 
tation, as were all the sloping sides of the volcanic mountain, in 
the very center of the pocket was a long glistening pool of 
apparently clear water; a rock-rimmed, rock-bound pool that 


looked invitingly cool and tempting. Indeed, Og and Ru, 
feeling thirsty, had decided to go into the pocket and rest 
beside the pool, for although they were not a long way from 
the village of the Hairy people in the cliffs beside the river, 
they had been hunting hard for some of the little goats that 
were known to roam the rocky sides of the mountains in that 
region. 

But they were glad now that they had not entered the 
pocket, for to be caught in there with the rhinoceros, and the 
two hyenas charging down upon them, would have been a very 
disagreeable situation. So they crouched there behind their 
sheltering boulder and watched the rhinoceros, with the 
two savage beasts bounding beside it, rush past them, 
within a short spear’s throw, and plunge into the pocket 
The rhinoceros, staggering now, crashed onward, the hyenas 
snapping and snarling and tearing at its flanks, and their 
ugly cries grew more eager; more triumphant it seemed, 
for they sensed that the rhinoceros was nearly spent. Indeed, 
Og could see how unsteady it was on its short legs, and how it 
swayed once or twice as if it were about to fall, and they knew 
that at almost any moment one of the hyenas would sink its 
fangs deep into the great thick, bulging neck and pull it down 

But the Hairy boys, and the hyenas as well, reasoned with- 
out the great courage and fighting ability of the rhinoceros 
Deep into the pocket it staggered, then whirling, and, with its 
rump to a sheer wall of rock that enclosed one side, it stood at 
bay, and the hyenas, sensing that their quarry was far trom 
ready to give up, backed off discreetly, and with hideous snarls, 
their ugly lips drawn back bearing their great fangs, they 
stood alert and ready to plunge in and deliver a telling stroke. 
For the space of several minutes they stood thus, then like a 
lightning flash one of the hyenas leaped in and struck. But as 
swiftly as it moved the rhinoceros moved just a little swifter, 
and with a lunge so quick that Og’s eyes could scarcely follow 
it, the big beast hooked its huge horn into the flanks of the 
leaping animal and with a toss of its head whirled it upward 
and backward until it crashed with a bone-crushing thud 
against the sheer wall of rocks behind the rhinoceros and fell 
to the ground in a linp, nerve-convulsed heap. And Og and 
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With pounding of feet and crashing of underbrush, a woolly rhinoceros plunged out of the forest; two blood- 
thirsty, fiend-like, bristling hyenas leaping at his flanks and tearing great wounds with their fang-like teeth 
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One big, powerful 
fellow, the largest 
among them and up- 
parently the leader, 
was the first to start 
up from the base of 


the cliff 


Ru, highly excited by the conflict, could scarcely repress a 
cheer for the valiant old woolly creature. 


ITH its tiny pig-like eyes flashing fire the rhino 
turned itsattention to the remaining hyena that crouched 
snarling a few feet in front of it. It seemed on the point of 
charging headlong at the repulsive beast. Indeed, Og and Ru 
saw it start, and sway forward, and then a strange thing 
happened. The rhino tossed up its head, exposing its great 
throat while it seemed to struggle for a breath of air, then it 
swayed, strove a moment to keep its feet, then collapsed in a 
heap. A great sympathy for the old beast swept Og and Ru, 
for they had for some reason wanted it to win out in the un- 
equal battle. They knew now that the hyena would rush in 
and make certain of the big beast’s death and begin its feast. 
But again they were mistaken. They watched the hyena 
expectantly, but when the rhinoceros fell, it seemed to pay no 
attention to it. Indeed it was acting queerly too. It had 
ceased its snarling now and was holding its head high with 
mouth open and tongue hanging while it staggered about on 
legs that threatened to collapse at any moment. And sud- 
denly it did collapse and after a few convulsive kicks lay still. 
Og and Ru looked at each other questioningly. Here 
was a mystery indeed. What could have happened? 
That the rhinoceros was sorely wounded they could see. Its 
wounds and loss of blood could have caused its death, but they 
doubted that it would have collapsed as suddenly as it did. 
As for the hyena, as far as they could see it was practically un- 
injured and yet it too had collapsed as suddenly as if it had 
been hit in the head with a stone hammer. It was more than 
Og could understand and because he was always curious to 
know the cause and effect of things he exclaimed: 

“Come, we will go and see for ourselves. There is good 
meat there and the skin of the hump-backed one will be worth 
carrying to our people to bear witness to our strange tale.” 

Ru assented and together they came out from behind their 
hiding place and started toward the entrance of the pocket. 
Swinging along, spears in hand and ready, for they did not 
know for certain that the hyena was dead, they hurried for- 
ward eager to get near the woolly rhinoceros; a beast that the 
Hairy people always feared because of its great courage and its 
irritable temper. Og was the first to reach the huge animal, 
and when he was beside the lifeless carcass he could not help 
but marvel at the ponderous bulk of the beast, and the massive- 
ness of the great head with its polished horn. But just as he 
and Ru began to climb to examine it a strange premonition of 
danger swept over Og. Something was wrong. Something 
very strange was happening. He was having a hard time 
getting his breath. He was choking. Frightened he looked 
at Ru, and he saw that he too was clutching at his throat as if 
trying to rid himself of something that was strangling him. 
What was this mysterious danger that threatened them? 

Og began to get dizzy. His head whirled, and he had to 
breathe deep and long in an effort to satisfy his craving for air. 
And as he inhaled in great gasps he was conscious of just the 
suggestion of a strange sweetish flavor to the air. And in an 
instant he knew what the trouble was. The air in that pocket 
was poison. He remembered back to the days when the Hairy 
people had been driven out of a valley far to the north by the 
eruption of a volcano. He had tasted that same sweetish 
flavor in the air then.’ He did not know that in this pocket 
were several gas vents from the volcano and that they-kept the 
pocket filled with a heavy colorless, odorless, and almost taste- 
less gas that was very insidious and very deadly. But 
instinct told him that he and Ru must get out of that pocket at 
the foot of the old volcano immediately or they would perish as 
the rhinoceros and the hyena had. Evenas he seized Ru’s arm 
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and started running toward the entrance to the pocket his eyes 
swept the shores of the glistening pool in the centre of the 
basin and there he made out white sun-bleached bones of 
animals that had doubtless been lured there by the prospect of 
drinking at the pool and fallen victims to that mysterious 
death. 

Ru, gasping for breath and clutching at his throat, could not 
understand it at all. To him the sweetness of the air was so 
faint as to be unperceptible, and all that he knew was that he 
was slowly strangling to death. But he followed Og as un- 
steadily he ran toward the entrance of the terrible little 
valley of death. On they pressed, Ru observing Og’s warning 
to refrain from breathing as much as possible. They held 
their breath until their lungs ached and their hearts pounded 


as stabbing pains 
shot through 
their chests. 
Their eyes bulged with their 
effort, and their heads 

whirled dizzily. On they 

struggled. Og could feel himself weak- 
ening, his legs sagging under him. With 
the utmost exertion of his will power he 
drove himself to keep going; to struggle 
onward. How soon he would reach fresh air 
he did not know. He wanted so much to rest. 
It would be easier to crouch there and close his 

eyes. Then he would drift off into sleep, oblivion,—death. 
He struggled against the desire to stop; to give up and 
rest. Forward he pushed. It seemed to him the air was 
growing purernow. Only a little further and he would be able 
to fill his lungs with good, wholesome life-giving air. Only— 


A CRY of anguish sounded behind him and Og turned to 


see Ru staggering and groping blindly, madly about. , 
Then, uttering another cry, he sank to the ground. Og, nearly * 


spent himself, looked at Ru stupidly for a moment and there 
swept over him a desire to leave him there; to abandon him; 
to go on and save himself. He did not want to go back even 
those few steps. The thought of having to struggle even that 
short distance again under the burden of the unconscious Ru 
awakened all the selfishness in him. It was the survival of the 
fittest, and Ru had fallen. Let him stay. He must save him- 
self. In effect those were the thoughts that crowded into Og’s 
terrorized brain, and he was on the point of turning as other 
Hairy men might have done and bolting to save himself. But 
the appealing look on Ru’s pain distorted face and Og’s 
realization of how helpless he was, coupled with the conscious- 
ness that Ru in his place would be big enough to forget him- 
self and come to his aid, made Og turn back and hurry toward 
the unconscious one and, gathering the limp form of his com- 
panion in his arms, he began once more to struggle toward the 
entrance to the pocket. Grimly, doggedly, he went on with 
the realization back in his befogged and half-numbed brain 
that he must make fresh air, for now the lives of two instead of 
one depended upon his efforts. Staggering, stumbling, some- 
times half crawling, he fought his way forward and only his 
will power served to keep him going, for he had long since 
passed the state where he was fully conscious of his acts. Yet 
he kept on, step after dragging step, until presently he went 
down and he could not find the strength to rise again. Nor 
did he want to. He found relief in lying there prone on the 
ground. He could breathe deeply now and he cared not 
whether it was poisoned air or pure air he inhaled. All that 
he knew was that for him the struggle was over. He relaxed 
and the last suggestion of consciousness passed from him. 
Kug, the short one, with Rab the Hairy one and Ack the 
strong one were hunting on the very edge of the great swamp. 
It was a dangerous place for them to be, but since Og and Ru 
had ventured into the very heart of that great expanse of bog 
and gloomy forests and had killed the great snake, the other 
hunters of the Hairy people felt braver about venturing in that 
direction. Kug and Rab and Ack had gone there in the hope 
of spearing one of the big bebristled and vicious hogs that 
roamed the swamp. They had been hunting since dawn and 
they had surprised an old pig with six young ones and had 
killed them all. Joyous now, and laden down with meat, they 
started back out of the swamp toward the open meadow that 
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reached away toward the river bank and the cliffs in the caves 
of which their people dwelt, when suddenly the gloom of the 
forest on the edge of the great swamp resounded with the most 
blood-chilling noise they had ever heard. It was a resonant, 
booming sound, like the beating of many unearthly drums, and 
the three hunters went cold with fear as they sensed the menace 
in that horrible chorus. 

In an instant the trees seemed to swarm with a horde of 
horrible creatures. Kug and Rab and Ack saw them every- 
where, huge, monstrous gorillas that swung from branch to 
branch with the agility of the apes. But they were all twice 
as large as the largest of the apes and many times more 
vicious both in demeanor and appearance. The three 
hunters recognized them at once as the great flesh-eating gorillas 
that Og and Ru had told 
them of when they had 
returned from their ad- 
venture down the great 
river, and they wondered 
what they were doing there 
on the edge of the great 
swamp. They did not 
know, of course, that a 
terrific forest fire that 
had swept the country 
beyond the swamp had 
driven these huge crea- 
tures out, and that in 
their wandering to: find 
a new home they had 
crossed the vast marsh, 


and stumbled to the abode 
of the Hairy Men. 

With wild vells of fear 
and consternation the 
hunters dropped their burdens of meat and ran 
madly toward the open meadow. But Ack did 
not run quite fast enough, for three of the huge 
creatures, swinging through the trees as swiftly as 
he could cover ground on foot, dropped upon him 
from a great height and bore him kicking and strug- 
gling to the ground. And although Ack was the 
strongest man of the tribe, big and powerful of 
shoulders, the giant gorillas handled him as if he 
were a baby. Kug and Rab saw with horror how, with savage 
snarls of anger, they strangled him and broke his neck and back 
and finally tore him to pieces in their great rage. Kug and 
Rab lingered long enough to hurl their spears and they had the 
satisfaction of seeing them buried deep in the back of one of the 
three who had attacked Ack, then they turned and fled with 
hundreds of the great creatures following them in the tree tops. 

Kug and Rab had seen at a glance that the gorillas could 
travel swifter through the trees than they could run on the 
ground and they realized that their only salvation was to gain 
the open meadow where there were no trees for the huge 
beasts to swing through. On foot Kug felt they would be able 
to outdistance them, for he had noted how short and under- 
developed their legs and feet were. 

Madly they sped forward, running harder and swifter than 
they had ever run before and the ugly creatures in the trees, 
realizing that they were going to escape them, redoubled their 
efforts to overtake them and their booming noise and wild, 
mad shouts echoed and re-echoed through the trees. 

Kug and Rab gained the meadow and sped out into the 
open, just as two of the gorillas swung out of a tree and 
dropped so close behind them that their arms and ugly hands 
scraped Kug’s back. With a cry of terror they both leaped 

(Continued on page 64) 
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He stood irresolute and livid of 
countenance, his eagerness to arm 
and to lead his mercenaries and his 
knights all departed out of him. 
It was that curiosity of mine to 
see the sequel to his stout words 
that had led me to follow him, and 
what I saw was, after all, no more 
than I might have looked for— 
the proof that his big talk of sally- 
ing forth to battle was but so 
much acting. Yet it must have 
been acting of such a quality as 
to have deceived even his very 
self. 

Now, however, by the main 
steps, he halted in the cool gloom 
of the gallery, and I saw that fear 
had caught his heart in an icy grip 
and was squeezing it empty. In 
his irresolution he turned about, 
and his gloomy eye fell upon me 
loitering in the porch. At that he 
turned to the page who followed 
in obedience to his command. 

“Begone!” he growled at the 
lad, ‘I will have Boccadoro, there, 
to help me arm.” And with a 
poor attempt at mirth—‘“‘The 
act is a madness,” he muttered, 
“and so it is fitting that folly 
should put on my armor for it. 
Come with me, you,” he bade me, 
and I, obediently, gladly, went 
forward and up the wide stone 
staircase after him, leaving the 
page to speculate as he listed on 
the matter of his abrupt dismissal. 

I read the Lord Giovanni’s 
motives, as clearly as if they had 
been written for me by his own 
hand. The opinion in which I 
might hcid him was to him a mat- 
ter of so small account that he 
little cared that I should be the 
witness of the weakness which he 
feared was about to overcome him 

nay, which had overcome him 
already. Was I not the one man 
in Pesaro who already knew his 
true nature, as revealed by that 
matter of the verses which I had 
written, and of which he had as 
sumed the authorship? He had 
no shame before me, for I already 
knew the very worst of him, and 
he was confident that I would not 
talk lest he should destroy me at 
my first word. And yet, there was 
more than that in his motive for 
choosing me to go with him in that 
hour, as I was to learn once we 
were closeted in his chamber 

“Boccadoro,” he cried, ‘“‘can you 
not find me some way out of this?” 
Under his beard I saw the quiver 
of his lips as he put the question 

“Out of this?” I echoed, scarce 
understanding him at first. 

“Aye, man—out of this castle, out of Pesaro. Bestir those 
wits of yours. Is there no way in which it might be done, no 

disguise under which I might escape?” 
“ “Escape?” quoth I, looking at him, and endeavoring to 
keep from my eyes the contempt that was in my heart. Had 
revenge been all I sought of him, how I might have gloated 
over his miserable downfall! 

“Do not stand there staring with those hollow eyes,” he 
cried, anger and fear blending horridly in his voice and 
rendering shrill its pitch. ‘Find me a way. Come, knave, 
find me a way, or I'll have you broken on the wheel. Set your 
wits to save that long, lean body from destruction. Think, I 
bid you.” 

He was moving restlessly as he spoke, swayed by the agita- 
tion of terror that possessed him like a devil. I looked at him 
now without dissembling my scorn. Even in such an hour 
as this the habit of hectoring cruelty remained to him. 

‘What shall it avail me to think?” I asked him in a voice 
that was as cold and steady as his was hot and quavering. 
‘Were you a bird I might suggest flight across the sea to you. 
But you are a man, a very human, a very mortal man, although 
your father made you Lord of Pesaro.”’ 

Even as I was speaking, the thunder of the besiegers reached 
our ears—such a dull roar it was as that of a stormy sea in 
winter time. Maddened by his terror he stood over me now, 
his eyes flashing wildly in his white face. 

‘“‘ Another word in such a tone,” he rasped, his fingers on his 
dagger, “and I’ll make an end of you. I need your help, 
animal!”’ 
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One evening of late August, under a sky of deepest blue, crimsoning to saffron where the 
sun had set, we paced awhile in silence, strains of music drifting to us from the palace 


I shook my head, my glance meeting his without fear. I was 
twice his strength, we were alone, and the hour was one that 
levelled ranks. Had he made the least attempt to carry out 
his threat, had he but drawn an inch of the steel he fingered; 
I think I should have slain him with my hands without fear or 
thought of consequences. 

‘“‘T have no help for you such as you need,” I answered him. 
“‘T am but the Fool of Pesaro. Who ever looked to a fool for 
miracles?” 

‘“‘But here is death,”’ he almost moaned. 

“Lord of Pesaro,” I reminded him, “your mercenaries are 
under arms by your command, and your knights are joining 
them. They wait for the fulfilment of your promise to lead 
them out against the enemy. Shall you fail them in such an 
hour as this?” 

He sank, limp as an empty scabbard, to a chair. 

“T dare not go. It is death,” he answered miserably. 

“And what but death is it to remain here?” I asked, 
torturing him with more zest than ever he had experienced 
over the agonies of some poor victim on the rack. “In bearing 
yourself gallantly there lies a slender chance for you. Your 
people seeing you in arms and ready to defend them may yet 
be moved to a return of loyalty.” 

“A fig for their loyalty,” was his peevish, craven answer. 
“What shall it avail me when I’m slain!” 

Was there ever such a coward as this, such a weak-souled, 
water-hearted dastard? 

“But you may not be slain,” I urged him. And then I 
sounded a fresh note. ‘“Bethink you of Madonna Paola and 
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of the brave things you promised 


He flushed a little, then paled 
again, then sat very still. Shame 
had touched him at last, yet its 
grip was not enough to make a 
man of him. A moment he re- 
mained irresolute, whilst that 
shame fought a hard battle with 
his fears. 

But those fears proved stronger 
in the end, and his shame was 
overthrown by them. 

“T dare not,” he gasped, his 
slender, delicate hands clutching 
at the arms of his chair. “Heaven 
knows I am not skilled in the use 
of arms.” 

“Tt asks no skill,” I assured 
him. “Put on your armor, take a 
sword and lay about you. The 
most ignorant scullion in your 
kitchens could perform it given 
that he had the spirit.” 

He moistened his lips with his 
tongue, and his eyes looked dead 
as a snake’s. Suddenly he rose 
and took a step towards the 
armor that was piled about a great 
leathern chair. Then he paused 
and turned to me once more. 

“‘Help me to put it on,” he said 
in a voice that he strove to render 
steady. Yet scarcely had I 
reached the pile and taken up the 
breast-plate, when he _ recoiled 
again from the task. He broke 
into a torrent of blasphemy. 

“*T will not sacrifice myself,” he 
almost screamed. “Not I. I will 
find a way out of this. I will live 
to return with an army and regain 
my throne.” 

““A- most wise purpose. But, 
meanwhile, your men are waiting 
for you; Madonna Paola di Santa- 
fior is waiting for you, and—hark! 
—the bellowing crowd is waiting 
for you.” 

““They wait in vain,” he snarled. 
‘Who cares for them? The Lord 
of Pesaro am I.” ; 

“Care you, then, nothing for 
them? Will you have your name 
written in history as that of a 
coward who would not lift his 
sword to strike one blow for 
honor’s sake ere he was driven out 
like a beast by the mere sound of 
voices?” 

That touched him. His vanity 
rose in arms. 

“Take up that corselet,” he 
commanded hoarsely. I did his 
bidding, and, without a word, he 
raised his arms that I might fit it 
to his breast. Yet in the instant 
that I turned me to pick up the 
back-piece, a crash resounded 

He had hurled the breastplate to the 
He strode towards 


through the chamber. 
ground in a fresh access of terror-rage. 
me, his eyes glittering like a madman’s. 

“Go you!” he cried, and with outstretched arms he pointed 
wildly across the courtyard. ‘‘ You are very ready with your 
counsels. Let me behold your deeds. Do you put on the 
armor and go out to fight those animals.” 

He raved, he ranted, he scarce knew what he said or did, 
and yet the words he uttered sank deep into my heart, and a 
sudden, wild ambition swelled my bosom. 

“Lord of Pesaro,” I cried, in a voice so compelling that it 
sobered him, “‘if I do this thing what shall be my reward?”’ 

He stared at me stupidly for a moment. Then he laughed 
in a silly, crackling fashion. 

‘““Eh?” he queried. And he passed a hand over his damp 
brow, and threw back the hair that cumbered it. ‘What is 
the thing that you would do, Fool?” 

“Why, the thing you bade me,” I answered firmly. ‘Put 
on your armor, and shut down the visor so that all shall think 
it is the Lord Giovanni, Tyrant of Pesaro, who rides. If I do 
this thing, and put to rout the rabble and the fifty men that 
Cesare Borgia has sent, what shall be my reward?” 

He watched me with twitching lips, his glance fixed upon 
me and a faint color kindling in his face. He saw how easy 
the thing might be. Perhaps he recalled that he had heard 
that I was skilled in arms—having spent my youth in the 
exercise of them, against the time when I might fling -the 
challenge that had brought me to my Fool’s estate. Maybe 
he recalled how I had borne myself against long odds on that 
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adventure with Madonna Paola, years ago. Just such a vanity 
as had spurred him to have me write him verses that he might 
pretend were of his own making, moved him now to grasp 
at my proposal. They would al! think that Giovanni’s armor 
contained Giovanni himself. None would ever suspect Boc- 
cadoro the Fool within that shell of steel. His honor would 
be vindicated, and he would not lose the esteem of Madonna 
Paola. Indeed, if I returned covered with glory, that glory 
would be his; and if he elected to fly thereafter, he might do so 
without hurt to his fair name, for he would have amply proved 
his mettle and his courage. 

In some such fashion I doubt not that the High and Mighty 
Giovanni Sforza reasoned during the seconds that we stood, 
face to face and eye to eye, in that room, the cries of the im- 
patient ones below almost drowned in the roar of the multitude 
beyond. 

At last he put out his hands to seize mine, and drawing me 
to the light he scanned my face, Heaven alone knowing what 
it was he sought there. 

“If you do this,” said he, “Biancomonte shall be yours 
again, if it remains in my power to bestow it upon you now 
or at any future time. I swear it by my honor.” 

“Swear it by your hope of Heaven, and the compact is 
made,’”’ I answered, and so palsied was he and so fallen in 
spirit that he showed no resentment at the scorn of his honor 
my words implied, but there and then took the oath I then 
demanded. 

“And now,” I urged, “help me to put on this armor of 
yours.” 

Hurriedly I cast off my jester’s doublet and my head- 
dress with its jangling bells, and with 
a wild exultation, a joy so fierce as almost 
to bring tears to my eyes, I held 
my arms aloft whilst that poor craven 
strapped about my body the back and 
breast plates of his corselet. I, the Fool, 
stood there as arrogant as any knight, 
whilst with his noble hands the Lord of 
Pesaro, kneeling, made secure the greaves 
upon my legs, the sollerets with golden 
spurs, the cuissarts and the genouilléres. 
Then he rose up, and with hands that 
trembled in his eagerness, he put on my 
brassarts and shoulder-piates, whilst I, 
myself, drew on my gauntlets. Next he 
adjusted the gorget, and handed me, last 
of all, the helm, a splendid head-piece of 
black and gold, surmounted by the Sforza 
lion. 

I took it from him and passed it over 
my head. Then ere I snapped down the 
visor and hid the face of Boccadoro, I 
bade him, unless he would render futile 
all this masquerade, to lock the door of 
his closet, and lie there concealed till my 
return. At that a sudden doubt assailed 
him. 

‘And what,” quoth he, “if you do not 
return?” 

In the fever that had possessed me this 
‘was a thing that had not entered into 
my calculations, nor should it now. I 
laughed, and from the hollow of my hel- 
met not a doubt but the sound must have 
seemed charged with mockery. I pointed 
to the cap and doublet I had shed. 

“Why, then, Illustrious, it will but 
remain for you to complete the change.” 

“Dog!” he cried; “‘ beast, do you deride 
me?” 

My answer was to point out towards 
the yard. 

‘They are clamoring,” said I. “‘They 
wax impatient. I had better go before 
they come for you.” As I spoke I selected 
a heavy mace for only weapon, and swing- 
ing it to my shoulder I stepped to the 
door. On the threshold he would have 
stayed me, urged by his fear of what 
might befall him did I not return. But 
I heeded him not. 

‘Fare you well, my Lord of Pesaro,” 
said I. ‘See that none penetrates to your 
closet. Make fast the door.” 

“Stay!” he called after me. “Do you 
hear me? Stay!” 

“Others will hear you if you commit 
this folly,” I called back to him. ‘“‘Get 
you to cover.” And so I left him. 

Below, in the courtyard, my coming was 
hailed by a great, enthusiastic clamor. 
They had all but abandoned hope of seeing 
the Lord Giovanni, so long had he been 
about his arming. As they brought for- 
ward my charger, I sought with my eyes 
Madonna Paola. I beheld her by her 
brother—who, it seemed, was not going 
with us—in the front rank of the specta- 
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tors. Her cheeks were tinged with a slight flush of excitement, 
and her eyes glowed at the brave sight of armed men. 

I mounted, and as I rode past her to take my place at the 
head of that company, I lowered my mace and bowed. She 
detained me a moment, setting her hand upon the glossy neck 
of my black charger. 

“My Lord,” she said, in a low voice, intended for my ear 
alone, “this is a brave and gallant thing you do, and however 
slight may be your hope of prevailing, yet your honor will be 
safe-guarded by this act, and men will remember you with 
respect should it come to pass that a usurper shall possess 
anon your throne. Bear you that in mind to lend you a glad 
courage. I shall pray for you, my Lord, till you return.” 


BOWED, answering never a word lest my voice should 
betray me; and musing on the matter of the strange roads 
that lead to a woman’s heart, I passed on, to gain the van. 
Two months ago, knowing Giovanni as he was, he had been 
detestable to her, and she contemplated with loathing the 
danger in which she stood of being allied to him by marriage. 
Since then he had made good use of a poor jester’s mental 
gifts to incline her by the fervor of some verses to a kindlier 


frame of mind, and now, making good use of that same jester’s° 


courage, he completed her subjection by the display of it. 
She was prepared to wed the Lord Giovanni with a glad heart 
and a proud willingness whensoever he should desire it. 

But Giacomo was beside me now, and in the quadrangle a 
silence reigned, all waiting for my command. From without 
there came such a din as seemed to argue that an army was at 
the castle gates. There were shouts of defiance and screams 





I, the Fool, stood there as arrogant as any Knight, whilst with his noble 
hands the Lord of Pesaro, kneeling, made secure the greaves upon my legs 
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of abuse, whilst a constant rain of stones beat against the 
raised drawbridge. 

They thought, no doubt, that Giovanni and his followers 
were at their prayers, cowering with terror. No notion had 
they of the armed force, some six score strong, that waited to 
pour down upon them. I briskly issued my command, and 
four men detached themselves and let down the bridge. It 
fell with a crash, and ere those without had well grasped the 
situation, we had hurled ourselves across and into them with 
the force of a wedge, flinging them to right and to left as we 
crashed through with hideous slaughter. The bridge swung 
up again when the last of Giacomo’s mercenaries was across, 
and we were shut out, in the midst of that fierce human 
maelstrom. 

For some five minutes there raged such a brief, hot fight as 
will be remembered as long as Pesaro stands. No longer than 
that did it take for the crowd of citizens to realize that war 
was not their trade, and that they had better leave the fighting 
to Cesare Borgia’s men; and so they fell away and left us a 
clear road to come at the men-at-arms. But already some 
forty of our saddles were empty, and the fight, though brief, 
had proved exhausting to many of us. 

Before us, like an array of mirrors in the October sun, shone 
the serried ranks of the steel-cased Borgia soldiers, their lances 
in rest, waiting to receive us. Their leader, a gigantic man 
whose head was armed by no more than a pot of burnished 
steel, from which escaped the long red ringlets of his hair, was 
that same Ramiro del’ Orca who had commanded the party 
pursuing Madonna Paola three years ago. He was, since, 
become the most redoubtable of Cesare’s captains, and his 
name was, perhaps, the best hated in Italy 
for the grim stories that were connected 
with it. 

As we rode on he backed to join the 
foremost rank of his soldiers, and his 
voice—a voice that Stentor might have 
envied—trumpeted a laugh at sight of us. 

“*Gesti!”’ he roared, so that I heard him 
above the thunder of our hoofs. ‘What 
has come to Giovanni Sforza. Has he, 
perchance, become a man since Madonna 
Lucrezia divorced him? I will bear her 
the news of it, my good Giovanni—my 
living thunderbolt of Jove!” 

His men echoed his boisterous mood, 
infected by it, and this, I argued, boded 
ill for the courage of those that followed 
me. Another moment and we had swept 
into them, and many there were who 

aughed no more. 

For myself I singled out the blustering 
Ramiro, and I let him know it by a swing- 
ing blow of my mace upon his morion. It 
was a most finely-tempered piece of steel, 
for my stroke made no impression on it, 
though Ramiro winced and raised his 
stout sword to return the compliment. 

“Corpo di Baccho!”’ he croaked, “ you 
become a very god of war—Giovanni. To 
me, then, my lusty Mars! We’ll make a 
fight of it that poets shall sing of over 
winter fires. Look to yourself!” 

His sword caught me a cunning, well- 
aimed blow on the side of my helm, and 
thence, glanced to my shoulder. But for 
the quality of Giovanni’s head-piece of a 
truth there had been an end to the warring 
of a Fool. I smote him back, a mighty 
blow upon his epauliére that shore the 
steel plate from his shoulder, and left 
him a vulnerable spot. At that he swore 
ferociously, and his bloodshot eyes grew 
wicked as the fiend’s. A second time he 
essayed that side-long blow upon my helm 
and with such force and ready address 
that he burst the fastening of my visor 
on the left, so that it swung down and left 
my beaver open. ‘ 

With a cry of triumph he closed wit 
me, and shortened his sword to stab me 
in the face. And then a second cry es 
caped him, for the countenance he beheld 
was not the countenance he had looked to 
see. Instead of the fair skin, the hand- 
some features and the bearded mouth of 
the Lord Giovanni, he beheld a shaven 
face, a hooked nose and a complexion 
swarthy as the devil’s. 

‘“‘T know you, rogue,” he roared. “By 
the Host! your valor seemed too fierce for 
Giovanni Sforza. You are Bocca—” 

Exerting all the strength that I hed 
been gradually collecting, I hurled him 
back with a force that almost drove him 
from the saddle, and rising in my stirrups 
I rained blow after blow upon his morion 
ere he could recover. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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‘The ‘Three Young Citizens 


A synopsis of previous instalments of 
this story will be found on page 49 
T WAS evening. In their ancient castle of Lichtenstein 
the Three Young Citizens from New York were confer- 
ring gravely on the responsibilities that had so suddenly 
fallen on their shoulders. Long deserted had been the 
Lady’s Boudoir where they sat, but it was the pleasantest 
room in that fortress, where three times already murder had 
dogged their footsteps. Their supper was finished. But, with 
night drawing on, they were still in doubt whether they should 
prepare their minds for sleep or for assassination. 

The uncle of the Duke, a blacksmith in the city that lies 
below the castle, had returned home. He had a wife, almost 
as strong in muscle as_ himself 
and stronger than he in mind. 
He wished her to know that Gog- 
gles had made him a Marquis. 
He hoped that she would be easier 
to deal with as marchioness than 
she had been as a mere madam. 
He said he would return to the 
castle anon. The Three Young 
Citizens had raised the portcullis 
and lowered the drawbridge for the 
departure of Uncle Vulcan, as they 
called the blacksmith. And after 
wards they had raised the draw- 
bridge again and lowered the 
portcullis. Into the North Tower 
there opened doubtless a second 
entrance to the castle, secret and 
through rock, but the North Tower 
itself was bolted and barred. And 
the Castle was thus wholly se- 
cured. 

Still, it was well to leave nothing 
to chance. Across the threshold 
of the Lady’s Boudoir lay a vast 
boarhound. A spaniel guarded 
the Gothic mullions of a deeply 
recessed window. And a King 
Charles terrier slept by the fire- 
place, so watching whatever dev- 
iltry might be attempted in the 
chimney. At each side of the fire 
place were doors into cupboards 
shallow cupboards—and the left 
hand cupboard could be removed 
bodily, as we have seen, so discov 
ering the concealed chamber where 
had been hidden from the fury 
of the Communists the more valu 
able pictures and furniture of the 
Duke of Lichtenstein. 

As they sat together, the Three 
Young Citizens sometimes yearned 
for home. On the table, they had 
set their pistols, half a dozen se- 
lected daggers, a couple of Eliza- 
bethan culverins which had done 
yeoman’s service against the Span- 
ish Armada, and the latest avail- 
able copy of Boys’ Lire. They 
were thus protected, but still they could not escape the question 
whether they would ever again see Manhattan. The inter 
national outlook was dark. And Europe expected the Three 
Young Citizens to do their duty. Better that a scout should 
die than that he should shirk. 

“After all,’ said Goggles, “‘the peace of Europe is worth 
saving.” 

“It means,” answered Knuckles, “millions of lives and 
billions of dollars.” 

““And it now depends,”’ added Freckles, ‘‘on us.’ 

In that lonely castle, peopled by shadows of crime and ghosts 
of long-forgotten tragedy, there were no troops to review and 
the Duke, therefore, asked his Master of the Horse if he would 
kindly review the situation. Knuckles was only too glad to 
oblige. He set his materials in order on the table and pro- 
ceeded to give his opinion upon them. Freckles listened. 
Goggles went so far as to admire. 

“T told you,” began Knuckles, “only this afternoon, that 
the letter from the Empress Zita, which we found on our late 
Seneschal, indicated a determination on the part of her hus 
band, the Emperor, to march on Budapest, the capital of 
Hungary, where he will claim his throne from the Regent 
Horthy. The return of the Hapsburg Autocrat means war 
with the Little Entente—that is, with Jugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Roumania and such a war would enflame the 
world. Let us then prevent it.” 

From his scout’s belt, he drew a slide-rule and another of his 
favorite treasures, a perpetual calendar. It was a small round 
disk that revolved with other disks, and its somewhat compli- 
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cated figures, truly interpreted, furnished the day of the 
month, the phase of the moon, the sign of the zodiac, the 
eclipse of the sun, and date of Easter for all years, Anno 
Domini, until the millennium. Knuckles laid the perpetual 
calendar on the table. He proceeded then to open his loose- 
leaf pocketbook and to unfold a microscope, which was com- 
pound yet collapsible, into a compass. With the microscope 
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“This,” he remarked, with a strange ring in his voice, “is the 
Sacred Crown of St. Stephen” 
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he studied the numerals on the calendar. And in the pocket- 
book he worked out sundry calculations. Verifying his results 
by means of the slide rule on which multiplication, division, 
addition and substraction were reduced at last to an exact 
science, Knuckles finally announced: 

“To-day is the thirteenth of July. It is also Tuesday ”-— 
here he again consulted his notebook—“ we have till Thursday, 
therefore, to save Europe. The Emperor will move to-morrow 
night.” 

Knuckles here produced another envelope, also taken from 
the person of the Seneschal. It contained the hitherto inex- 
plicable game of chess, the board was made of card; the pieces 
fitted into the squares as into pigeon-holes. And the entire 
arrangements could be mailed as a letter, thus enabling the 
players to carry on their game by correspondence. The state 
of the game.was as shown in diagram: 

Knuckles regarded the chessboard with an intent eye. 
The other Young Citizens were too confused to speak. 
“Clearly,” said Knuckles, “it is not and never has been a 
real game between players. It is 
a cryptogram to be solved.” 

“Good,” ejacluated Freckles. 
‘“Elucidate, O Raven”—which 
reference was suggested by Edgar 
Allan Poe’s well-known skill in 
solving insoluble mysteries. 

“T can only give you my con- 
jecture,’’ went on Knuckles with 
the modesty of the true artist, 
“for what it is worth. I may be 
wrong, but this is what I make of 
it. Black has not moved a piece. 
White has moved every piece ex- 
cept a knight, which remains in its 
original position. According to 
the rules of Chess, that would be 
impossible. 

“But according to the rules of 
Austria-Hungary it is not impossi- 
ble. It is just what seems to be 
happening. In that country, 
there used to be what was called 
Dual Monarchy and the same 
sovereign was at once Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary. On 
this chessboard, also, you have 
two kings and two queens. Black 
represents Austria; white repre- 
sents Hungary. 

*“‘All the Black pieces are un- 
moved. This signifies that Aus- 
tria is entirely indifferent as yet to 
the return of the Emperor. The 
Black King is on his square, which 
means that he has himself no in- 
tention at present of proceeding 
to Vienna. 

“But the White pieces are all 
over the Board. And this means 
that Hungary is the arena of dis- 
turbance. Look at these white 
pieces more closely. The Queen 
. has rushed far ahead; the King 
lags behind. This told the Seneschal that Zita was a good deal 
more desirous of this enterprise than was her lethargic hus- 
band. One Knight has advanced. the other remains at home. 
The Army is thus split into two camps. The Bishops have 
advanced as far as the Queen herself. The Church must 
be, therefore, strongly in favor of the Restoration. The 
Castles are also well advanced. And this indicates the loyalty 
of the landed aristocracy. Finally. the pawns are in confu- 
sion—some stay behind and others rush ahead. It is thus 
made evident that the common people are sharply divided in 
their sympathies, some of them favoring the Hapsburgs and 
others taking quite the opposite line.”’ 

Knuckles waited for applause and might have had it 
if at that instant the door had not opened. Believing 
themselves to be secure from interruption, the Three 
Young Citizens sprang to arms. Freckles seized two 
pistols. Knuckles brandished a pair of daggers and Goggles 
was content with the couple of Elizabethan culverins. But 
the visitor was a lady. It was a recent Marchioness, the 
blacksmith’s wife. 

The buxom dame held in one hand a flaming torch and in the 
other a basket. Her broad and ruddy countenance was 
wreathed with smiles. Freckles gallantly offered her his 
chair. Seated thereon, she fanned herself for a while with a 
considerable handkerchief. 

“Your husband,” said Goggles. ‘“‘ where is he?” 

The blacksmith’s wife laid her large basket on the floor— 
not that it contained her husband—and intimated that the 
good man was changing himself into dry clothes. 
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“YVes,”’ she continued, “he got himself soaked through— 
swimming the moat.” 

“But,” began Freckles. The Marchioness, however, 
raised her finger and continued: 

“You did not jock up your drawbridge or your portcullis. 
Anybody could have walked in as I did.” 

The Three Young Citizens protested. They had certainly 
lowered the portcullis and raised the drawbridge. 

“Doubtless, my children, doubtless. But I said—lock up.” 

And she produced from her apron an immense meerschaum 
pipe, already filled with tobacco which she proceeded to kindle 

with her torch. She puffed clouds of thick smoke into the air, 
which was not an example to be followed. But the Marchion- 
ess had a reason. 

““You are aware, my babes.’”’ she went on, “that your draw- 
bridge, like your portcullis, is carefully balanced by counter- 
weights. These help you to work them easily. And these 
make it just as easy for somebody to work them from the 
outside—unless you lock them! Fine garrison you are for the 
Castle of Lichtenstein!” 

And she blew smoke rings around the head of the Duke. 

“IT have sent my man round the castle to make sure that ye 
three puir bairns be not slain in your beds.” 

She held her handkerchief to her mouth and nose. And she 
opened her basket. With motherly forethought, she had 
packed therein a tasty ham, two dozen eggs, half a hundred 
apples, a pumpkin pie. a few bricks of ice-cream, three loaves 
of bread, five pounds of sweet butter, a bag of ripe mushrooms, 
grapefruit, a box of cherries, a bottle of lime-juice. and other 
more solid viands. She piled these gifts on the table. And 
still she hetd her handkerchief to her mouth. 

It is not too much to say that, at this moment, the peace 
of Europe hung in the balance. Goggles was blinking at 
the ceiling with a watery eye. Knuckles was seeing visions 
of a rarer postage stamp than youth itself had yet imagined. 
And Freckles alone retained sufficient wit to appreciate the 
deadly significance of the scene. 

He sprang to his feet—seized the bottle of the lime-juice— 
and, uttering an unearthly yell—“‘ Up, Rolly ”’—knocked off the 
top of it. He flecked the cordial on the faces of his sinking com- 
panions and he hurled his shallalagh at the Lady’s pipe. The 
meerschaum shivered into fragments, disclosing a bowl of opium, 
the fumes of which rose lazily in the already overcharged air. 

Red with rage, the Marchioness held her arms akimbo, 
regarding Freckles with an ominous eye. Then she picked up 
her basket and remarked: 

“Come, children, the cool air will refresh your heads.” 
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“T must breathe,” cried Goggles, as he made for the door— 
and Freckles followed him. 

Knuckles, now thoroughly alert, hesitated and then made 
his exit also. But no sooner had he reached the passage outside 
than he gripped his companions by the wrists and whispered, 
“Hush.” 

The Marchioness had already appeared, carrying her basket, 
the cover of which was once more in its place. The boys 
accompanied her into the courtyard. Then suddenly 
Freckles held one of the dame’s powerful arms while Goggles 
tried to hold the other, and Knuckles, after delivering a 
smart blow with his 
scout staff on the 
lady's wrist, picked up 
the basket which, in 
her surprise, she had 
let fall to the ground. 

Purple with rage, 
the Marchioness strug 
gled in vain as her 
arms were pinioned 
tightly to herside. Her 
feet also were bound 
together and thus 
secured, she was as- 
sisted, quietly but 
firmly to the openings 
of thedungeons. One ~ A\\ 
of these dungeons, dry i 
and wholesome, from ||| Mie , 
long disuse, was occu- 
pied by the Warden of 
the Gate, who was en- 

gaged at the moment 
in singing a mournful 
ditty of which the 
chorus ran: 

O Lichtenstein! O 

Lichtenstein! 

How winning are your 
woods and wine! 
Your people dwell 

amid the pine . 

And drink the Danube, Rhone and Rhine. 
O Lichtenstein! O Lichtenstein! 
For Auld Lang Syne! For Auld Lang Syne! 
A little deserved adversity was drawing out the best from 
a man not wholly bad. 
A second dungeon was chosen, also dry and wholesome, and 
into it the Marchioness, green with rage, was carefully lowered. 
“She will take no harm,” said Knuckles, perspiring, as he 
held to his heart his share of the strained rope that in its turn 
held the lady. “A quiet dungeon is the best possible place 
for repentance.” 
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But the visitor was a lady. It was 
the recent Marchioness, the black- 
smith’s wife 


Despite her rage. the Marchioness was thus disposed of and 
the Three Young Citizens turned away from the barred open- 
ing of her temporary tomb, where, behind them, they saw the 
Marquis—a silent witness of the drama just enacted. 

“T cannot,” he said, ‘‘adequately express to you my sense 
of obligation.” 

His eyes were wet with grateful tears. 

“Tf, in the future, any of you young citizens should be so 
unfortunate as to marry. [ should be glad at any time to 
render you a similar service.” 

He gripped the hand of Goggles, of Freckles, and of Knuckles, 
each in turn and so clinched his vow. 

“T suggest,” said Knuckles, not unmoved by this expression 
of feeling, “that you carry the basket back into the Lady’s 
Boudoir—do not disturb its contents in any way until I 
rejoin you. It happens that I am expecting my usual news 
over the radio.” 

And he left them for the North Tower. Fifteen minutes later, 
Knuckles was with them again in the Boudoir. “He found them 
standing in front of the cupboard to the right of the fireplace. 
The door of this cupboard was open, and the appearance of its 
interior had been marvellously changed. The woodwork was 
smashed to atoms, apparently by means of an Elizabethan cul- 
verin which must have been wielded by the powerful female 
hand of the Marchioness. Behind lay a cavity in the wall, 
caused by the removal of astone, and this cavity was now empty. 
Its contents had been removed. As these contents had been 
placed, most probably, by that same hand.in her basket, Freckles 
and Goggles were inclined to lift the lid of the same and look 
inside. But Knuckles, with his rapidly growing experience as 
detective, had said. no, they must wait! And wait they did. 

On an occasion like this, Knuckles was never in a hurry. 
He took his seat at the table and quietly placed the basket on 
the floor at his feet where no other hand than his could tamper 
with it. Then he drew from his pocket his loose-leaf wallet 
and remarked that according to the latest information by 
radio, weather conditions in New York were good. There 
would be light west winds on the morrow and a possibility of 
brief showers on Coney Island. 

This intelligence was, of course, authentic and timely, but 
it was received with a certain impatience. 

Knuckles next informed the company that, if not otherwise 
occupied, they could in ten minutes’ time, listen to an organ 
recital, broadcast from Detroit. Also there was an English 
horse called Papyrus which was reported faster than any 
known quadruped of the species in the United States. 

“Rot,” cried Freckles, now justly incensed at such trifling. 

“T next have to intimate,’ said Knuckles, “that the 
Emperor Charles, hitherto in exile, has crossed the Hungarian 
frontier and has reached the city of Steinbach, which lies on 
the route to Budapest.” 

There was silence. It was the evening of the thirteenth. 
The Emperor’s entry into Budapest was timed for the morning 
of the fifteenth, about thirty-six hours ahead. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Crimson Motor Bike 


EN UNDERWOOD ran up the basement stairs, 

sped down the hall and burst through the rear door 

to find, as he expected, his chum, Billy Ballard, 

with several other boys in the sunny, sheltered 
space back of the High School. 

“A beastly tightwad!” he exclaimed, as he joined them. 
“‘He’s so rotten close I'll bet he wouldn’t spend a nickle to 
keep a man from starving to death.’ 

Ballard received the tirade with composure. 

“And who,” he drawled inquiringly, “is the person you’re 
showering with compliments?” 

“Tom Watson, of course,” retorted Underwood. “This 
morning when I asked him to contribute to Blummy’s farewell 
present, he said he couldn’t afford to give anything; gave me 
to understand he hadn’t a cent to his name, hardly. And all 
the time he had a hundred and seventeen dollars in the bank!” 

Pewee Hicks sucked in his breath interestedly. Stout Chub 
Taffinder gave an envious sigh. Ballard raised his eyebrows. 

‘How'd you find that out?” he asked directly. 

‘rom his pocket Underwood drew a small, slim, yellow- 
covered book and opened it with a flourish. 

‘*His bank-book,” he stated triumphantly. “Picked it up 
in the locker room just now. There it is plain enough. A 
hundred and seventeen dollars! And yet he can’t spend a 
miserable dollar to help get that set of books. Hot scout, I 
call him.” 

The boys crowded around to examine the inspiring total of 
nearly two pages of individual entries 

“Golly!” grunted Taffinder. “If | had that much money, 
I'd 

“Where the dickens did he get it all, I wonder?” cut in 
Hicks inquisitively. ‘‘Seems an awful lot for a fellow like 
Watson to have.” 


Illustrated by Richard Holberg 


‘He saved it. Don’t you see all those little entries? He’s 
been putting it away for over a year. Anybody can save 
money if they pinch and scrape and never spend a cent. 
What gets me,”’ Underwood finished scornfully, “is that he’s 
so mean he won’t give even a dollar toward the fund.” 

“Well, it’s his money,” Ballard reminded him. “And after 
all, when you get down to it, nobody’s obliged to contribute.” 

“Perhaps not; but it’s only decent when we’re trying to 
make the present a troop affair Blummy’s a pretty good sort, 
especially for a teacher, and we want to give him a nice 
send-off.” 

“Tom isn’t even in his class,” commented Ballard. “He’s 
taking Spanish instead of Latin.” 

Underwood straightened his tie and readjusted his hat at a 
more rakish angle. The glance he bestowed in Ballard was 
slightly tinged with irritation. 

“Other fellows who’ve given aren’t in his class, either,”’ he 
retorted. ‘‘Watson’s practically the only one to keep out, 
and rather than have the business held up any longer I'll pay 
his miserable dollar myself.” 

There was a touch of lordly condescension in his manner 
which brought a momentary shadow into Ballard’s pleasant 
face. Though he was fond of Ken and appreciated 
his good qualities, that tone and manner always irked him. 
And being impulsive and very human he promptly yielded to 
the impulse to take Underwood down a bit. 

“You'd feel it a lot less,’”’ he commented suavely. “He 
has to sweat for his money and you have yours handed out to 
you—a great sight more, too.” 

“You go to grass!’ exclaimed Underwood indignantly. 
“Don’t I work for mine, too?” 

Ballard grinned aggravatingly. ‘‘What at?” he inquired. 

“A lot of things,” snapped Ken. ‘Don’t I look after the 


garden and cut the grass and tend the furnace and shovel 
snow?”’ 

“Last storm we had,” Ballard reminded him mischieviously, 
“‘your mother ‘hired a man to clean the walks. She said you 
seemed to have so much else to do that you never could find 
time to—” 

“For the love of Pete!” cut in Underwood crossly. ‘‘What’s 
one time out of the whole winter? I was studying for exams. 
Anyhow, what difference does it make? It don’t alter the fact 
that Watson’s a mean tightwad and I’m going to make it my 
business to let the fellows know it. Come on home or we'll be 
late for lunch.” 


URNING abruptly, he led the way to where a number of 
bicycles and three or four motor cycles ranged along the 
wall of the school building. One of the latter dominated the 
rest in the gorgeous newness of immaculate paint and shining 
metal, and as he approached, Underwood’s irritated expression 
merged into one of prideful satisfaction. It was a toy of ex- 
ceeding newness, having been in his possession less than twenty- 
four hours. 

“Gosh, but she’s a beauty!’’ exclaimed Ballard enthu- 
siastically. 

“Oh, so-so,” shrugged Ken, his expression belying the 
deprecating words. ‘‘She’ll do to knock around on ’till I can 
get a license to run a car.” 

Billy dug one elbow into Underwood’s ribs. “You big 
bluff!”’ he exclaimed. “Don’t try and put that sort of stuff 
over on me. You’re all swelled up with pride, or else you’re 
not human. Why anybody would be. You must have been 
doing a whole lot of quiet saving on the side yourself to dig 
up the price.” 

Underwood hesitated an instant, apparently occupied with 





From his pocket Underwood drew a small, slim, yellow-covered book and opened it with a flourish. “ His bank-book!” he stated triumphantly 


“Found it in the locker room on the floor. 





A hundred and seventeen dollars in the bank!’’ 
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gas and spark. Had Ballard been watching him instead of 
devouring the motorcycle with a slightly wistful gaze, he 
would have noticed a faint flush rising to the roots of his 
friend’s curly blond hair. When Ken straightened, however, 
and turned toward him, his manner was entirely cool and 
nonchalant. 

“T haven’t, 
but I’ve got to 
start in now,” 
he rejoined. “I 
didn’t have 
nearly enough 
even with turn- 
ing in the old 
bus, so I de- 
cided to have 
it charged to 
dad. He’d just 
as soon settle 
for it now as 
not and [’ll turn 
over to him a 
third, or maybe 
a half of my 
allowance until 
it’s all paid for. 
Jump on and 
I'll take you 
home.” 


ALLARD needed 

no second invi- 
tation, and they 
whirled out of the 
school grounds and 
up the street. Five 
minutes later, when 
they halted in front 
of Billy’s house, the 
faces of both boys 
flushed and their eyes 
bright. 

“Boy!” exclaimed the 
smaller fellow as he stepped 
to the curb. ‘Some bike! 
I never heard one go 
smoother.” 

“Don’t she purr along 
nice, though?” Underwood 
laughed exuberantly. “I'll 
bet she’d do eighty easy on 
a good road. Do you know 
what I thought? You and 
1 will run up to camp on 
her. It’s a rotten slow trip 
in that motor bus we had 
last year, and this way we’d be independent. How about it?” 

“Great stuff!” agreed Ballard enthusiastically. ‘Of 
course,” he addeg more slowly, “we did have a lot of fun 
going up all together last year, and—” 

“Shucks! All cramped up and uncomfortable. This’ll be 
a lot more fun. We can send our blankets and everything in 
the bus. Oh, I didn’t know it was so late. Well, see you 
this afternoon.” 

“Sure. Say, when are you going to let Tom know you 
found his bank book? He'll be sort of worrying when he finds 
he’s lost it.” 

“‘Let him fret!’’ sniffed Underwood. “‘It’ll serve him right. 
He’ll be at the scout meeting tonight, and I’m certainly not 
going out of my way to hunt him up before that.” 

With a whir and a sputter he was off. Ballard’s glance 
followed him thoughtfully for a moment before he turned and 
walked toward the front door. Why did Ken have -to take 
that nasty attitude toward Watson, who was a very decent 
iellow in spite of the fact that he rarely had time to take part 
in the school or troop activities? 

Leaning against the porch where it had been hastily aban- 
doned that morning when Ken had unexpectedly called for 
him with that gorgeous crimson motor-bike was a bicycle 
whose pristine freshness was scarcely marred by scratch or 
stain. Billy had been thrilled by its acquisition last fall and 
during the winter his zealous care of the machine had drawn 
forth quietly amused comments from his family. He glanced 
at it now without enthusiasm, almost with distaste, and passing 
into the house tossed his cap on the hall table. 

The latter was neither old nor shabby, but to Dilly’s mind 
it presented a marked contrast to the modish felt hat Under- 
wood had been sporting for the past week. Ken seemed to 
have everything on earth he wanted for the mere asking— 
clothes, tennis rackets, golf sticks, apparently unlimited 
pocket money, and now this crowning crimson glory. Some- 
how it didn’t seem fair, and as he stood absently fingering the 
edge of the table, Billy’s pleasant face grew moody and 
depressed. . 

“Hurry and wash your hands, Bill,” called his mother from 
the living-room. “Lunch is all ready and dad will be here 
any minute.” 

With a little start Billy dashed for the stairs and sped along 
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the upper hall toward the bathroom. For a space there was a 
great splashing and sputtering over the basin followed by the 
brisk application of a towel. When he emerged, flushed and 
tingling from his abolutions, Ballard’s face had resumed 
much of its usual good-humored tranquillity. 
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He had been thinking of the elder Underwood, a cold, silent, 
unsympathetic man, apparently eternally immersed in the 
affairs of the bank of which he was president. Billy had always 
been a little in awe of Ken’s father and he had just come to the 
realization that even a brand new motor-bike and all those 
other luxuries might not serve to compensate for the possession 
of such a parent. A few moments later Mr. Ballard, always on 
terms of perfect understanding and sympathy with his son, 
observed a noticeable access of warmth in Billy’s greeting, and 
was moved to bantering comment. 

“Looks a bit as if you wanted something,” he remarked, his 
eyes twinkling. 

“Not a thing!” protested Billy stoutly, though his face 
was a little flushed. “I’m just glad to see you home, 
that’s all.” 


ROOP Three held its regular weekly meetings in the 

Parish House directly across the street from the Ballard 
home. As Ballard entered this evening he noticed that most 
of the fellows were gathered in a group in the middle of the 
hall, and suddenly, catching sight of Underwood’s blond 
curly head in the middle of the little throng, his face fell. The 
two had had a glorious afternoon in the country trying out 
the new motorcycle. Ken had been his old, natural boyish 
self without a trace of ‘‘side” or those airs of superiority Billy 
so disliked, and the latter’s enthusiasm and enjoyment had 
swept completely from his mind all thoughts of Tom Watson 
and the bank book. Now, however, these returned with 
unpleasant force, for as he came forward he heard Ken say in 
his most disagreeable and sneering tone: 

“You don’t seem to be quite strapped after all.” 

He looked uncommonly handsome in his immaculate, 
well fitting uniform on which each badge and _ insignia 
was placed to a nicety. Ken had several scout suits and 
never appeared in public, save perhaps on hikes or camping 
trips, in one which had begun to show the least sign of wear 
and tear. Some of the less fortunate members of the troop 
had been known to declare that Underwood had joined merely 
because he looked well in the uniform and liked to show himself 
off at parades, rallies and other like occasions. Ballard had 
more than once denied these insinuations hotly. But now, 
glancing from Ken’s scornful, intolerant face to the flushed, 


On the third afternoon he spent nearly 
three hours of hard labor carrying ashes out of 
a cellar, and was munificently rewarded with a quarter 
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embarrassed, freckled countenance of Tom Watson, the 
unpleasant feeling came over him that his friend was far from 
practising the true spirit of scouting. 

“T—I’m saving it,” stammered Watson, after a moment of 
awkward hesitation. 

““So I see,” sneered Underwood. “It’s 
ather evident.” His glance traveled 
slowly and pointedly over the younger 
boy’s shabby uniform. “I just wanted to 
tell you that since you can’t afford to give 
anything toward Mr. Blumer’s send-off, 
ll put in a dollar for you myself.” 

Watson’sface 
flushed scarlet. 
His lips parted 
impulsively 
only to close 
abruptly in a 
stubborn _ line, 
a glint of indig- 
nation flashing 
in his brown 
eyes. 

“You can do 
what you like 
with your own 
money,” he re- 
torted hotly. 
“You always 
seem to have 
plenty of it to 
throw around. 
But you need 
not put in any 
under my name. 
ve told Mr. 
—” He paused 
and swallowed 
hard. “I s’pose 
you think it’s 
good scouting,” 
he went on more 
slowly, | “‘to— 
to take a fel- 
low’s private 
bank book and 
—and show it 
all over town 
and make fun 
of it.” 
Underwood stared. “Take it! Haven’t 
I just told you I picked it up in the locker 
room. Strikes me you ought to be thank- 
ful to get it back at all. Hello, Bill! 
When’d you come in?” 

Ballard responded but briefly and quite 
ignored Ken’s evident expectation that he would at once join 
him. He was indignant, uncomfortable and annoyed. The 
whole affair seemed to him small and mean and hateful, and 
when the meeting was over, instead of going out with Under- 
wood as usual, he attached himself to Tom Watson with the 
vague idea of trying to make up in some degree for the humilia- 
tion the other boy had suffered. 

Watson was still sore and angry, but Ballard’s friendly 
manner and evident, though unobtrusive, sympathy, soon 
thawed his stiffness. They strolled along for several blocks 
together and before they parted the brown-eyed, freckle-faced 
boy, somewhat to his own surprise, found himself confiding in 
Billy. 

“Tt’s for that little news-stand down by the station,” he 
explained. “I can get it for a hundred and fifty dollars and 
sell papers for the early trains, and maybe magazines and 
things. You see, Mother has an awful hard time to get along 
and I can help out a lot more this way than by doing odd jobs 
and all that sort of thing. Mr. Blumer said it was a splendid 
chance and advised me by all means to take it.” 

“Mr. Blumer!” echoed Billy in surprise. 

“Yes. He’s been a mighty good friend to me for over a year. 
He wanted to advance the money, but I couldn’t let him do 
that. I hate like the dickens to have him go away. Of course, 
I meant to give all I could toward that present, but he found 
out about it and said I mustn’t take a penny out of the bank. 
All the same, I’m going to give something; I'll have two dollars 
saved up by tomorrow. Only I couldn’t tell that to Under- 
wood. He’s so nasty and superior and comes at you as if— 
Oh, I—forgot.” 

“Forgot what? Oh—you mean—” There was a touch of 
awkwardness in Ballard’s manner. ‘Well, we are. Ken’s a 
mighty good sort—really. The trouble is he— Well, he— 
he doesn’t understand what it is to have to work for his money. 
Whenever he wants anything he just asks for it. I expect 
sometimes his manner seems sort of disagreeable, too, but he 
doesn’t mean—”’ 

**T’ll say it does!”’ cut in Watson, evidently quite unsoftened. 
“Well, I turn down here. Good night. Oh, say! You won’t 
tell him about this, will you?” 

“No ” returned Billy briefly. ‘‘Good night.” 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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id Stuff 


By Leonard K. Smith 
Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


T ALL began the night of sister Frances’ 

big party, though I suppose it had been 

brewing for a long time. Brad never did 

have any use for Scouting anyway,—turned 
up his nose at it, and called it sissyfied—and now 
that he was home from college, there wasn’t much 
in Spokane that he felt was worth being interested 
in, except in his own crowd. 

And Frances fell right in with that. She had just 
finished high school, and was going to college in the 
fall, too; and as quick as Brad got home, the two 
of them just about ran the house. That was all 
right, too, considering; for Brad’s a good sort, as 
older brothers go, not mean, nor bossy, nor any- 
thing like that; a regular fellow when it comes to 
baseball and football, and a shark at mathematics, 
as I found out when he started me off last fall on 
my algebra. And Frances—well, she’s a girl— 
and I suppose does the best she knows how. She 
dances a lot, and she fusses a lot more over her 
clothes, and she reads a lot of books I can’t see 
much sense in, and she’s right in the swim with 
what the paper calls the “younger social set.” 

But I could see right away as quick as Brad got 
home that apart from looking after the lawn, and 
weeding the garden, and cleaning up the cellar, 
there wasn’t going to be much around the place 
for me. Of course, there was always mother. But 
mother was pretty busy. She had a lot of sewing 
to do for Frances, and all Brad’s clothes to go 
over, and a lot of talking to do with both of them, 
and when she wasn’t busy that way, she was baking 
cake and pie, and canning strawberries. 

Dad didn’t figure in things very much anyway. 
He’s pretty busy at the office all the time, and there 
was some sort of Chamber of Commerce business 
that he was up to his neck in, and he had 
a lot of lodge work; and when Frances’ 
and Brad’s gang began to come in after 
supper, to play cards, or take up the rugs 
and dance, or just sit around and talk 
and laugh, he usually went off to the 
club so as not to be in the way, or he and 
mother .went off for a ride in the car, if 

Brad didn’t want to use it. 

Of course, I could always 

go along. But just riding 

around after dark isn’t 

much fun when a fellow is 

fourteen, and I usually went 

to sleep. If Brad and 

Frances were out, dad and 






mother played cribbage, or went out on the porch and talked 
by themselves, or sat inside and read. 

You can see where that left me. They were mighty good 
about letting me go out to see the rest of the fellows, and if 
nothing was going on at home—though there usually was—I 
could bring over two or three of our crowd and make candy or 
something. But generally speaking, I didn’t count for a whole 
lot around the house. Dad didn’t say anything about it, but 
he understood ali right, because at breakfast, when Brad and 
Frances were hardly ever up, he used to ask me all about what 
I had been doing, and evenings he often brought home some- 
thing for me, like some new fishing tackle, or a top, or a bag 
of marbles. Of course, I haven’t played with tops or marbles, 
—that is, not much—for a couple of years, but dad didn’t 
think of that, and I knew he was trying to be nice to me, so 
I didn’t tell him. 

Mother knew I wasn’t having a good time, and said so. 
But she said, too, that Brad and Frances were just at the age 
when home had to be made to mean a lot to them, and that 
my time would come along by and by too. And pretty 
nearly every morning she had something schemed out for me 
and some of the other fellows to do. I had a pretty good time, 
too, going swimming, and fishing, and all that, only a boy 
isn’t just comfortable when he feels that right in his own home 
he’s sort of in the way. 

Well, the night of the big party they didn’t know what to do 
with me. Usually, when the gang came, I went upstairs 
to read. But this time there was such a crowd that they had 
to use my room for wraps, and there was too much going on 
in the kitchen for me to stay there. Frances wanted to ship 
me off somewhere, said I’d be underfoot and a nuisance any 
where about the place, that little brothers always were an 
annoyance at a party anyway, even if they behaved them- 
selves. But they had been too busy getting ready to think 
about that, and most of my crowd were off on a trip, or at the 
movies, or something, and a fellow can’t just go and spend the 
night with a pal unless he’s been invited. So there didn’t 
seem to be any place for me but the cellar. But I-didn’t 
mind. I had just finished making a new fire set, and had an 
old mouse nest for tinder, and I was sure I could get a fire 
going if I really worked at it. And here was a whole evening 
with nothing else to do. 


O ABOUT the time they got going good upstairs, I got 
going down in the cellar. At first, though, I didn’t have 

much luck. There’s quite a knack to it, you know. You’ve 
got to have your bow-string just tight enough, and your 
notches in the fire board cut just right, $id sometimes the 
spindle slips out of the cord at just the wrong time; and you 
don’t want to work it too fast, or you get winded, nor too slow, 
or you won’t get a spark. And pretty nearly all those things 
happened to me, as they had a lot of times before; and besides 
that, a couple of times my cord broke. But I knew it could be 
done, once I got the hang of it, because Billy Dean, my patrol 
leader, makes a fire every time, and it never takes him over a 
minute, either. So I kept going. I got lots of smoke, anyway. 
The cellar was pretty full of it, and it made me cough. But 
by and by I got a little spark, and I folded my tinder around 
it, and blew on it, and had just begun to wave it around in the 
air, when Brad called down the cellar stairs. 

“Hey, Tom, what in conscience’s name are you doing down 
there?” 

“Just making a fire,” I said, 

“Making a fire?” 

“Fes: 

“T don’t know what you mean, but cut it out, will you? 
You’re filling the whole house with smoke.” 

Dad heard the row, and came to see about it. 

‘“‘What’s going on down there?”’ 

“Oh, just some more of Tom’s kid stuff,” said Brad. “‘Some 
of his scout foolishness.” 

That heated me up considerably. I’d forgotten to keep 
my arm waving, too, and my spark had gone out. 

“Tf you think it’s foolishness ” I said, “you just try it.” 

“Why should I,” said Brad. ‘When I want a fire, I 
use a match.” 

Dad made me quit, and I spent the rest of the evening 
airing out the cellar, and working on my bird feeding sta- 
tion, which was pretty stupid, because there wasn’t any 
sense in getting that ready till fall; and besides, I was half 
afraid to use a hammer or a saw for fear Brad or Frances 
would object to the noise, and call me down for some 
more kid stuff. But they were making so much noise 
upstairs that they didn’t hear me, I guess, and pretty 
soon mother called me to come up and get some ice cream. 
There was some kind of mixed up stuff they called a salad, 
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too, but I didn’t want any of that; and there had been some 
cake, but it was all gone except a big piece that got crumbled 
in cutting, and I got that. 

While I was eating it, there was a crash and a bang, as if 
somebody had fallen, and then a scream or two, and a lot of 
running about, and then everything got quiet. And then I 
heard somebody say, “Take her over on the couch,” and 
‘Brad, you go for a doctor,” and mother came out into the 
kitchen, looking pretty white and worried. 

‘“What’s the matter now?” I asked. 

‘Don’t bother me now, Tom,” she said, snatching at some 
clean rags she keeps in a cupboard drawer, “there’s been an 
accident.” 


F COURSE I went in to see. And there was Beulah Travers 
stretched out on the couch in a dead faint, with the blood 
just spurting from a big gash on her forearm. One of the other 
girls was propping a big sofa pillow under her head, and 
another was holding a bowl under the cut to catch the blood, 
and when mother came in, somebody grabbed the cloths out 
of her hand and pressed them on the cut. Frances and the 
rest of them seemed to be just running round in circles, 
except a few who had sense enough to go out on the porch out 
of the way. 

“Tom,” said Frances, “for Heaven’s sake, run along out of 
the way, and don’t ask a lot of foolish questions. You won’t 
do any good gawking at her.” 

Nobody took the trouble to tell me what had happened, 
but the big floor lamp was tipped over and the glass shade 
smashed all to flinders, and there was a lot of blood among 
the pieces, so I guessed Beulah had tipped it over and fallen 
on the broken glass. 

While I was figuring what I’d better do, dad came down from 
up stairs. He took a good look at Beulah, and when he 

poke it was so quietly it scared me. 

“ Artery,” he said. “Does anybody here know anything 
about a tourniquet?” 

Of course, I did. And Mr. Flanders, our scoutmaster, says 
that in case of an accident, if a scout knows what to do, he 
ought to take charge no matter who gets in his way. But 
imagine me doing that, with Frances and all her crowd there, 
and Brad likely to come in any minute witha doctor. I wasn’t 
looking for any bawling out. Still, nobody volunteered. 

‘Guess I'll have to try it myself,” said dad. ‘You twist a 
cord or something around the arm, don’t you?” 

So he tied the ends of one of the rags together, and got the 
poker from the fireplace, and twisted the cloth up on 
Beulah’s arm, right above the cut. It stopped the bleeding a 
little, but the blood was still spurting pretty steady. 

Dad looked disgusted. 

‘*No good,” he said. ‘‘I wonder what’s wrong with it?” 

I couldn’t hold in any longer. 

“Pretty nearly everything,” I blurted. 

‘‘What do you know about it?” snapped dad. 

‘A whole lot,” I said. 

“Well then, snap into it.” 

“ All right. Give me some room.” 

1 grabbed Beulah’s arm just under the biceps muscle with 
my finger tips, and then squeezed it down against the bone. 
Luckily she didn’t have any sleeves to her dress, and she’s so 
skinny,—slender, I believe Frances calls it,—that it wasn’t 
hard to find the right place. That stopped the blood spurting 
right away, and I held on. 

‘Somebody get me another strip of cloth, and tie a knot in 
the middle of it. And a piece of cardboard about four inches 
square. And hustle.” 

“You might say please,” said Frances. “And, Tommy, 
you'll make her arm all black and blue if you squeeze it like 
that.” 

“T’ve no time to be polite. You folks don’t know what 
you're up against. If you don’t hustle that stuff to me, and 
that doctor doesn’t get here pretty soon, she’ll be a whole lot 
worse than black and blue.” 

I had dad hold the pressure point while I tied the ends of 
the cloth together, and got the knot over the artery, and the 
cardboard under the twist to keep the skin from getting torn, 
and then I twisted. And then I tied the poker down to Beu- 
lah’s arm... I did the whole thing quick, too. 

“Well, I’ll be blessed,” said dad. ‘Where did you learn 
that?” 

“Kid stuff,” said I, looking at Frances. ‘‘Now get that 
pillow out from under her head, and prop her up straight, and 
somebody hold her arm up.” 

“But, Tommy dear,” said Frances, “‘that isn’t comfortable.” 

‘**A lot she knows about being comfortable,” said I. ‘And 
having all you folks standing around and gawking isn’t doing 
a bit of good. You go and get me your smelling salts.” 

‘‘And I’d better get some warm water and bathe the cut,” 
said mother. 

“You'd better not,” I said. “I’m sorry, mother,—that 
wasn't polite. But honest, mother, I know what I’m doing, 
and that isn’t the thing to do at all. You can get me my first 
aid kit, if you want to, and fix me a good gauze compress, and 
put some iodine on it, and do it here so I can watch you. 

\nd you might bring me a hot water bottle for her feet.” 

That sounded as if I thought mother didn’t know anything, 
1 admit: but I’ve found out that in first aid work almost 
anybody who hasn’t had pretty careful training is more or 
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less careless; and as long as I 
was doing the work, I wasn’t going 
to take any chances. 

“The kid talks like a real doc- 
tor, giving orders that way,” snick- 
ered Dud Burleigh, one of Brad’s 
friends. 

“Oh, he won’t be fit to live 
with to-morrow,” said Frances. 
“But I guess the doctor will take 
some of that out of him when he 
gets here. And the bleeding has 
stopped now, Tommy. You’d 
better loosen that thing up. 
Beulah’s arm is getting all swoiien 
and _ black.” 

There were two or three things I 
might have said to that, which 
would have been mighty clever; 
but I didn’t see that they were 
going to get me anywhere, for when 
it comes to cute remarks, Frantes 
is even smarter thanI am. So I 
got busy putting the dressing on, 
and then, just to keep the crowd 
from having nothing to think 
about but talk, I started a spiral 
reverse bandage. There wasn’t 
much sense in doing that, because 
as soon as the doctor came he’d 
take it off again. But I can’t 
talk when I’m busy, and there 
were a number of things I wanted 
to say that I knew I'd better not. Mother can do 
a pretty good spiral, but dad doesn’t know a thing 
about it, and they both watched me, and I could see 
they were interested. ‘ 

Id just finished when Brad came with the doctor. 
It was Dr. Evans, too. Brad had been to three or 
four places, but Dr. Evans was the first one he found at 
home. I was glad of that, because -he had given our troop 
all its first aid instruction, and as we had won the first aid 
contest at three Spokane rallies running we stood pretty well 
with him. And what I had done was just like he had shown us. 

He sort of pursed up his lips and said, “Hum!” while he 
looked everything over, but he didn’t say anything. Then he 
took the bandage and the dressing off, and said “‘Hum!” 
again. And then he snapped out sharp. “Who did that?” 

“Oh, that’s some of Tommy’s kid stuff,” said Frances. 
“We didn’t any of us know just what to do, and he just 
butted in.” 

“Tt’s a good thing he did, too,” said Dr. Evans, “or there 
would have been no use in my coming. That’s a good job, 
for a kid or anybody else. Everything’s going to be all right. 
Tommy, I want you and your mother to help me. And the 
rest of you had better clear out.” 


ELL, that was about all there was to that. I watched 
Dr. Evans put the sutures on, and just as he got through 
Beulah began to come to, and they put her to bed up in my 
room, because that was the only place there was. Dr. Evans 
didn’t want her to be moved for fear the bleeding might get 
started again, and she was mighty weak and flighty anyway. 

Mother wanted to fix me up on the couch, but it was all 
messed up, and it was pretty late, and mother looked all 
tired out, so I said I’d sleep out on the back lawn. I got 
out my poncho for a ground sheet, and an army blanket, and 
an old red and green flowered comfort that mother thinks 
is too faded to go on any of the beds. I picked out a soft 
place under the cherry tree, and mother came out and 
tucked the covers round me, and I was asleep in no time at all. 

It was just getting light when I woke up. Something had 
hit me right on the end of the nose. I felt around, and it was 
a green cherry. The wind was blowing, and I felt a few drops 
of rain. But I was too sleepy to think much about it,—just 
about the way a fellow feels the first time he is called on a 
winter morning,—you know how that is; so I pulled the com- 
fort over my head, and went back to sleep. 

There was quite a shower, but not enough to get me really 
waked up. When I really did wake, the shower was over, 
and the sun was shining. I thought it must be pretty late. 
But I couldn’t see any signs of life about the house, nor at 
any of the neighbors. I didn’t want to go inside and make a 
noise after all that happened the night before; but I was 
hungry. So I ate strawberries for awhile, and then, just to 
put in the time, I weeded the asparagus. I scared a couple of 
robins out into the shrubbery, and went to see if they had a 
nest there, and some other birds flew out, and I thought it 
might be a good time to do some bird study. So I hid under 
a syringa bush, and watched the birds come down to the bath 
on our lawn, and it certainly was interesting. I don’t know 
how long I kept at that, but I saw six or seven new birds for 
my bird list. And then I got hungry again, and was wondering 
if I had better eat any more strawberries, when I heard some- 
body moving about inside, and I knew dad was up. He always 
gets up first, and starts the breakfast. So I went inside. 

““Good-morning, Tom,” he said. ‘“‘Did you have a good 
sleep?” 
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When I looked at myself in.the mirror 
I saw, all right! My whole face was 
splotched red and green! For a minute 
I was worried. 


A 


He was putting the porridge on to boil, and his back was 
toward me. But he turned around as he spoke, and you ought 
to have seen him. His mouth fell open, and his eyes opened 
so wide they looked as if they would pop out. I don’t know 
whether he felt that way, or whether he was just pretending. 
You never can tell about dad. 

“‘For goodness’ sake,” he gasped, “what’s happened?” 

“Nothing that I know of,” I said. “‘Why?” 

“Well, you go look in the glass, and see.” 

So I went into the dining-room, and looked in the buffet 
mirror. And I saw all right. It certainly worried me for 
awhile. My whole face was all splotched red and green. I 
didn’t know whether I was coming down with scarlet fever or 
Irish jaundice, or what. Then I thought of the rain, and that 
old comfort. I told dad about it, and he just laughed till he 
shook, and was as red in the face as I was, but not quite so 
green. Dad never makes any noise when he laughs, but all 
the same he can laugh harder than anybody I know. If I’ve 
got to be laughed at, I like it that way. 

“Tf you tell Brad and Frances,” I said, “I'll never forgive 
you.” 

“All right, son, I won’t tell ’em. But you’d better get it off 
if you don’t want ’em to know.” 


T WASN’T easy. I tried cold water, and then hot, with 
lots of soap, and finally I got down to Sapolio. I tried to 
get it off with the wash rag at first, and I got a lot of results 
as far as the looks of the wash rag went, until all at once I 
remembered I’d have to explain about that. But I couldn’t 
see that my face was any cleaner. How a few rain drops can 
make a color run onto you, and a whole basin of water won’t 
take it off, is something I can’t figure out. The Sapolio finally 
did the business, but I had to get dad to help. I sat in a chair 
while he went after me with a rag, and he finally got the stain 
off, and most of my skin with it, the way I felt. 

“Tf mother asks you if you washed your face this morning,” 
said dad, “I guess this time you can tell her yes.” 

It was just then I heard her moving about upstairs. So I 
went out, and hung my bedding on the line. I’ve found that 
when there is anything at all I don’t want to be questioned 
about, the safest thing is to get everything I’m supposed to 
do all done up brown, so that there won’t be any questions 
started, or somehow mother always knows something is 
wrong, and keeps on with her questions till she finds out what. 
But this time she didn’t notice a thing except that my face 
was really clean. Dad winked at me, and said I had just given 
it a.good scrubbing,—he’d seen me. I nearly choked trying to 
keep my face straight. Then all at once dad sobered down. 

“That stuff you did last night, son,—is it a regular part of 
your scout work?” 
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“Sure,” I said. “I’ve known all about that for two years 
and more,—ever since I took my second-class test.” 

“Can any scout do that?” 

“Well, they’re all supposed to. Of course, there are lots 
of scouts who don’t care about anything but passing tests, 
and getting rank without really knowing their stuff; and they 
get by as easy as they can. And there are some scoutmasters 
who want high standing for their troops and let their boys 
through so as to give them a reputation for fast work, when 
they don’t really know things at all. It makes me pretty 
sore sometimes.” 

‘You'll find people like that everywhere, Tom. Most peo- 
ple are more or less that way.- What makes your troop dif- 
ferent?” 


“5t"s Ms 
Fianders. He 
won’t let any- 


body take an 
examination 
till he can do a 
little more and 


do it a little 
better than is 
required. The 
fellows didn’t 
like it at first. 
It held a lot of 
us back. But 
he showed us 
how all our 


scout work was 
useful, and that 
if we got credit 
for things we 
didn’t really 
know that 
sometime we'd 
go smash, and 
that it 
be hard to pick 
up the pieces. 
And at the city 
rally two years 
ago we found 
out. We didn’t 
have a first- 
scout in 
the troop then, 
but we put it 
all over two or 
three bunches 
that all had 
merit badges.” 
“T see,” said 
dad. ‘“‘Who is 
this Mr. Flan- 
ders? Do we 
know him?”’ 
“Brad and 
Frances and 
mother don’t. I 
don’t know 
whether you do 


would 


class 


can clear all that kid stuff of yours out of my old bureau in 
the hall closet, where I used to keep my hunting and fishing 
things.” 

“What kid stuff?” 

“Well, a little of everything, I guess. There seems to be 
some sort of a toy tent, and a lot of old birds’ nests, and a 
mess kit, and a whole lot of junk. And it’s in my way.” 

“T told Tommy to put them there,” said mother. “And 
it isn’t your bureau, you know. It’s just one I let you use for 


your things, and when you went away I let Tommy use it. 
Your things are up in the attic, where they are out of the way 
and nobody will bother them.” 

“But, mother, I’m going to want them where I can get at 
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“T’ll watch,” said mother. “I couldn’t stand it to have two 
of that sort about.” 

Brad just grunted. 

*‘ Anyhow, I'd like my bureau,—if I can have it.” 

Dad sort of winked at me, and I knew that what mother 
had said had hit Brad so hard that to come back at him 
would only make things worse. So I just grinned at him as 
hard as I could. 

“Anything else you want?” I asked. 

“Well, yes. There’s that old comfort you took last night. 
That always did belong to me. I used that camping for 
three or four years, and if I go off into the woods I don’t 
feel right without it,—just as if it was part of me.” 

I didn’t tell 
him some of it 
had been part 
of me, tempor- 
arily. I didn’t 
say anything 
about that at 
all. I just 
looked over at 
dad. He was 
having a lot of 
troubleswallow- 
ing a piece of 
toast,—choked 
on it; but he 
finally got it 
down, and 
mumbled 
something 
about being late 
and having to 
hurry. And he 
certainly did go 
out of the house 
fast. 

“Land, Brad, 
I don’t lay any 
claim to your 
old comfort. I 
just took it be- 
cause it was the 
first thing that 
came to hand. 
But what’s the 
stew about it? 
Are you going 


” 


camping. 
“Tf Dud Bur- 
leigh can get 


his old boat 
tuned up, we 
are,—that is, if 
dad’s agreeable. 
We're figuring 
on quite a 
trip.” 

“TI wish I 
could go,” I 
said. 

“Well, you 


or not. You T had just got out my fire-set when we heard a crashing in the brush, and Brad and Dud burst out. They were soaked probably can— 
ought to. He when you get 
works in the shipping room at your factory.” them. And I can’t see the use of having Tom’s stuff all over bigger. But fourteen-year-olds had better do their camping 


“T don’t recall Flanders there. What’s his first 
name?” 

“I’m not sure, but I think it’s Mike.” 

“Oh, Mike.”’ Dad grinned. “I know Mike. So Mike is 
Mr. Flanders, is he? I’m glad to know about that. You 
know, when Mike first came to work for us, I offered him a 
job in the office, but he said he didn’t know how to do that 
kind of work, and wouldn’t take it. But I sort of think I 


could use him there.” 


any 


UPPOSE it was to find out about Beulah that made Brad 

and Frances get up early, but anyway, they both came 
down to breakfast with the rest of us. Beulah was all right, 
but pretty weak still, and would have to stay in bed. Frances 
had to do a lot of telephoning about it, of course. And it 
always takes Frances about half an hour to say just good- 
morning over the telephone. So she didn’t get much break- 
fast, though mother warmed up the coffee for her two or 
three times. Some of the crowd must have said something 
about me, because two or three times she said, ““Oh, Tommy’s 
all right, well, you know how little brothers are,” or 
something like that. And when she got through telephoning 
she sort of apologized and said, “You know, Tommy dear, 
what you did was just splendid. But you must be careful 
not to let it make you feel oo important.” 

“No, I won’t.” I said. “All I want is a square deal. And 
I’m not important at all. Only when there is something you 
want done, that mother or dad haven’t time for, just call me, 
will you,—that is, unless Brad wants to do it.” 

Brad hadn’t said anything at all. But you can just feel 
Brad. And Brad wasn’t feeling well,—in his mind. 


only 


“You 


“T’ll tell you what you can do for me, kid,” he said. 





the house anyway.” 

I suppose there were a few things around—my camera, and 
my tennis racket, and my flashlight, and a couple of sling 
shots, but they weren’t in anybody’s way any more than a 
lot of things of Brad’s and Frances; and the only real objec- 
tion, to them was that they were mine. That was what 
mother told him. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “a kid that age is a nuisance any- 
way.” 

“T suppose that’s so,” said mother. “Anyway you were,— 
more than Tommy is. And most grown people would say 
you are a nuisance yet. And maybe Tommy thinks so too. 
Anyway, Tommy wasn’t a nuisance last night.” 

“That’s so,” said Brad. “But at that he didn’t do anything 
that anybody else couldn’t have done who knew how.” 

“T wouldn’t want him to look after me, if I got hurt,” said 
Frances. ‘“‘He’s too rough. And that was not at all neces- 
sary.” 

There’s no use arguing with Frances; so I just got my first 
aid manual, and brought it to her. And Frances has a whole 
lot of respect for anything that is printed. She read all there 
was about tourniquets, and then she began asking me questions 
and then she surprised me by asking if she could keep the book 
to look over for a while. 

“Sure,” I said. “And you'll find there is just as much fun 
in that stuff as there is in some of the things you are doing 
now, and they are a whole lot more useful.” 

“Well, let’s forget last night,” said Brad. ‘No less than 
six gushing girls had to tell me all about Tom last night, after 
I got the doctor here. And I suppose I'll have to keep on 
hearing about him all day. If you don’t look out, Tom will 
get so cocky there'll be no living with him.” 





close to home. 
you’d be scared of your shadow. 
on the way home.” 

Of course, Brad hadn’t been keeping much track of me while 
he had been away, or he wouldn’t have said that about my 
being scared. I had been off to winter camp at Christmas 
time, and spring camp in the Easter vacation, and while 
those are for a whole lot of scouts, we go out from them for 
overnight hikes into the real woods; and I had seen a couple 
of bears, and two or three deer, and climbed some good big 
mountains, and pretty near got mixed up with a forest fire, 
and had nobody with me but Billy Dean. So I wasn’t such a 
tenderfoot as Brad thought. But I didn’t see any use in 
arguing about it. 

Dad came home early that night; and when nobody was 
around he called me out to the garage. And there was a new 
fishing rod! It was a beauty! 

“Are you going fishing, too, dad?” I asked. 

“Maybe, if I can get away. But that’s your rod, son,— 
sort of a return for last night,—and other things.” 

“T don’t want anything for that,” I said. “TI only did it 
because it had to be done.” 

“Well, if you go at fishing the way you do at first aid, I’ll be 
satisfied.” 

““Where’ll we go at it?” I asked. “There isn’t any trout 
fishing good enough for that rod anywhere near town.” 

“No,” said dad, with a funny twinkle in his eye, “but 
there is up in the mountains.” 

“You mean I can go?” 

“Tf you can put up with a pal as old and stupid as I am, 
perhaps you can.” 

(Continued on page 59) 


We’re going away over into Montana, where 
And then we'll fish along 
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C tr ee! 
This beautiful book 
shows how easy it is 
to learn to play a 
Buescher. In it you 
will find the first 
lesson chart. It 
shows all the differ- 
ent models and tells 
what each is used for. 
Hundreds of pictures. 

pages. You must 
have this fine book. 
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Only a few months ago this boy was what you 
fellows call a ‘‘false alarm.’’ He missed most 
of the fun because he had ‘‘nothing to offer.”’ 
The girls gave him the “‘Ritz’’. Today he’s 
the most popular kid in town. His school 
mates idolize him. He’s the center of at- 
traction - everywhere. His Buescher, True 
Tone Saxophone has ‘“‘put him over.”’ 


Put Yourself In The Lead 


Think of the fun of being able to step up at 
any party and get all the attention. Think 
how you could put it over on the other 
fellows. You can do it, easily, in six weeks 
if you start now. 


A Regular Boys’ Instrument 
The Buescher Saxophone is the ideal instru- 
ment for a ‘“‘he’’ boy because you don’t have 
to spend hours playing ‘‘sissy’’ scales. With- 
in one week you can be playing tunes. We 
send you 3 lesson charts that explain just 
how to finger and you can secretly practice 
in your own room so your friends won't 
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True Clone. 
SAXOPHONE 


know what you are doing until you are ready 
to ‘“‘step out’’. It’s fun from the start be- 
cause you learn so rapidly. 


You Can Do It 


Don’t let anyone tell you that you have to be 
‘“‘talented”’ or ‘‘gifted’’. If you can whistle 
a tune you can learn to play the Buescher. 
It fingers easily and harmonizes perfectly 
with all other instruments. You might even 
be a wizard like Tom Brown, whose Buescher 
Saxophone has made him famous and rich. 
You will never know till you try 


Try It Six Days, Free 
Don’t worry about the money. We havea plan to help 
you get a Saxophone on such easy terms that any real 
ambitious ‘‘American boy”’ can easily earn the monthly 
yments. But first, clip the coupon and get the beauti- 
ul free book. Then after you have made your selection 
we can send you a Saxophone to try for six days free in 
your own home. Clip the coupon right now. Remem 
this does not obligate you in any way. Doit now. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


468 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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This is a picture 
of the new 1925 
model Buescher 
True-Tone Eb 
Alto Saxophone. 
It is one of the 
most popular mo- 
dels. It takes an 
important part in 
both band and or- 
chestra. Equipped 
with the famous 
Snap-On Pads. 
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| Mail This Coupon Today! 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. | 
468 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Without obligation to me send me your | 
beautiful k “The Story of the Saxophone” as 
| described above. Check hereQ 





If you prefer literature describing some other band or 
orchestra instrument, check below | 


| Cornet O Trombone Trumpet TubaQ | 
1 Riese Anny Otters. <6.ia08 is ob ccdcnvsceededauss | 

Write plainly, Name, Address, Town and ! 
| State in margin below | 
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of the bluff, and was almost 
upon them before either occu 
pant of the skiff had any ink 
ling of its presence. 

** Look! There’s another 
boat!” Val whispered tensely, 


The Spirit of Cabrillo 


(Concluded from page 11 


“Scuttle ’em—dquick!” 
‘| shouted the smuggler. And in 
swift compliance two pairs of 
hands reached over and seized 
the helpless skiff. Val raised 
the oar to ward them off, but 








leaning forward and touching 
his companion. 

The marine poised his oars and shot a swiit 
keen glance over the water. At the same 
moment a voice. low and guarded, was heard 
to call: “Here we are! This way! Don’t go 
too far out!” 

“It’s a rowboat that has been lying in wait 
under the bluff!” the marine whispered. ““They 
think we’re from the smuggler—and they want 
to meet us.” 

“What will we do?” Val cut in excitedly. 

“‘Keep right on going—straight toward the 
old Albatross!” Quin Scott replied, as he leaned 
again to the oars and shot the skiff forward. 

“They'll overtake us!” Val Wheeler be- 
came more nervously excited. 

“We'll see ’em do it!” With every stroke 
the strong-backed, iron-muscled marine almost 
lifted the skiff off the water. Yet to avoid a too 
close approach to the smuggler, he was obliged 
to follow a course that would take him directly 
across the path of the other boat. 

“Hey! This way!” the same muffled voice 
called again. 

The hard-laboring marine paid no heed. 
With swift, deft strokes he hurtled the skiff 
along, desperately detetmined to cross the 
other’s path before it could head him off. At 
the instant when the race seemed all but won, 
there came a sharp, snapping report like a 
rifle shot—and the bluejacket’s right oar broke 

at the middle. 

A united, stifled cry came from the throats of 
the scout and the marine, as the skiff, like a 
crippled duck, scudded around directly in the 
path of the oncoming boat. 

“What’s ailin’ you?” the muffled voice de- 
manded angrily. ‘You must think we’re 
runnin’ a race! We're out too far now! If 
that cutter turns ’er light this way——”’ 

At this juncture, the skiff’s nose bumped the 
gunwale of the other boat. Without realizing it, 
Val blinked his electric torch, and its bright 
ray dazzled the eyes of the three men who 


occupied the interfering craft. All came to 
the sudden and startling realization that some 
thing was wrong. One of them pulled a revol 
ver, but his threatening move was quickly pro- 
tested by the man at the oars. ‘Don’t shoot, 
you fool!” the latter warned. ‘“‘There’s a 
marine in this boat! Help me get away—they 
have a broken oar——” 





There followed a confusion of shouts, calls 
and muffled commands—of splashing blades 
and thumping tholes as the boat of the smug- 
glers made a desperate effort to get away. 
Quin Scott shipped his one remaining oar, and 
making a trumpet of his hands, sent a shrill 
cry over the water: ‘Ahoy! Albatross! Alba- 
tross! Help!” 


The light flashed on and brought into view the head and shoulders of a youth 
who wore the cap and blouse of a bluejacket 


the one blow he was allowed to 
make went wild. Both he and his compan- 
ion, to save themselves, jumped to their feet. 
The next instant and they were in the water, 
while their capsized skiff wallowed above them. 

When they came up for air, the other boat 
was gone—a suddenly awakened motor began 
droning from the direction of the bluffs. But 
from the other way came the sharp, incisive 
commands of the cutter’s officers. And the 
Albatross with her alert crew got into action. 
Her searchlight fanned the cove and the bluff, 
bringing into view the struggling pair on the 
overturned skiff. A few moments later, when 
the speedy greyhound swung out toward the 
channel, her penetrating eye caught the smug- 
gling craft as it dashed from under the Lion’s 
Head in a frantic effort to gain the open sea. 

Speedy though it was, that low-decked, sin- 
gle-master never reached the open sea. With 
her cargo of contraband, she was taken into 
custody and brought back to the island. 
Aboard her were the three men from the yacht 
who had the ill-fated altercation with the scout 
and the marine. 

A boat was lowered from the Albatross to 
pick up the two half-drowned derelicts. With 
it came the stiff-necked lieutenant, chief officer 
of the gunner’s crew. He was the first to 





reach a helping hand to the tattered marine. | 


‘How about it, Scott?” he asked suggestively. 
“Do you want to go ashore—or back to the 
cutter?” 


Quin Scott lifted himself stiffly and saluted. } 


Then he answered through chattering teeth: 
“T’ll go back to the cutter, sir—and make a 
clean breast to the captain.” 

“Good for you, Scott,” the officer com- 
mended. ‘You have at least a part of this 
night’s work to your credit. And this other 
fellow—in scout uniform—which way is he 
headed?” 

Val Wheeler cut in with a quick salute. 
‘Please take me ashore, sir,” he responded, 
‘for I’m going back to camp!” 





“At Steinbach,” went on == 
Knuckles, “the Emperor has, 
apparently, delayed his ad 
vance. At this moment he is 
entertained at a banquet by 
the cfficers of his loyal regi- 





The Three Young Citizens 


(Continued from page 37) 


the Emperor must have these 
baubles. And he will make yet? 
further desperate attempts to 
| get them. Unless lam much mis-' 
| taken he hasalready telegraphed’ 
= to the Emperor at Steinbach 








ments. There is surprise in the 

capitals of Europe that he has not hurried on 
more quickly. Lost time has often meant a 
lost throne.” 

“The Emperor,” said the blacksmith, “al 
ways was afraid to strike.” 

“Ts it fear?”’ asked Knuckles, “or is he wait- 
ing for something that he cannot do without?” 

He lifted the basket on to the table. He 
raised the lid of it. He then drew forth a black, 
heavy iron crown. 

“This,” he remarked, with a strange ring in 
his voice, “is the sacred crown of St. Stephen 
No king of Hungary dare appear in his capital 
without having it in his possession. The Great 
Seal was not half so important. Such great 
seals are broken with the death of each monarch 
and new ones are made. This crown is a 
thousand years old. And whereas the seal 
only affects legal documents of which most of 

*the people know or care nothing, the crown 
arouses all the superstitious awe of the ignorant 
masses. Without this crown, the cause of 
Charles is lost. He must have it. By holding 
these treasures we prevent his restoration to 
his throne and we save the peace of Europe.” 

“But,” said Knuckles, “that is not all. 
Here is the royal regalia,” and he emptied on 
the table a vast heap of orbs, scepters, tiaras, 
earrings, bracelets, necklaces, brooches, buckles, 
sleevelinks, collar studs, betrothal rings, gold 
pencils, wrist watches, and diamond plated 
decks of playing cards. This glittering pile of 
plunder was, perhaps, somewhat of a contrast 
to the tasty ham, the two dozen eggs, the half 
hundred apples and the other viands that the 
basket had previously contained—all of which 
“grub” still lay on the table in charming con 
fusion. Pearls and cherries, sapphiresand mush 
rooms, rubies and pumpkin pie were, indeed, 
intermingled in a true American democracy. 

‘You now understand,” proceeded Knuckles, 
with a persistence firm as fate, “why it was 
essential to have us quietly assassinated. The 
Seneschal dared not remove these treasures 
until the actual eve of the great attempt. 
Then, to his dismay, we arrived. His first 
scheme was, simply, to dispose of us through 
the oubliette. No questions would have been 
asked until Charles was again on his throne 
and then Europe would have had other matters 


to think about than the fate of Three Young 
Citizens from New York. When we excluded 
him from the castle, the Seneschal reported at 
once to his accomplice, John Orth, himself an 
Archduke of the Hapsburg line. This erratic; 
prince was doubtless upset by the turn events! 
had taken and he thus ascended the secret 
passage and, as you know, tried to shoot us in 
the North Tower. If he had succeeded, he 
would have soon seized these treasures. 
Thirdly, we had to deal with the Warden of the 
Gate and his bombs. And, fourthly, the 


Seneschal has either bribed or bullied the 
Marchioness into attempting by guile what 
had failed through violence.” 

“Ripping theory, I call it,” said Goggles, 
who by this time almost worshipped Knuckles’ 
deductive intellect. 

Freckles was still somewhat exasperated by 
Knuckles’ recent temfoolery. And he merely 
grunted: 

“But what about it now? What’s next?” 

“The Seneschal knows by now that the 
Marchioness has failed. He also knows that 








Rules of the World Brotherhood of Boys 





If you desire to become a member of the World Brotherhood 
of Boys, please follow carefully these directions. 

Write the very best letter you can, in ink or on typewriter, 
not in pencil, to an unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper left-hand 
corner, or on the back of the envelope. Leave the body of the 
envelope clean so that we may put on the boy's address. Put 
on enough postage to take it to the place you wish it to go— 
unless you are in a foreign country and cannot obtain United 
States postage stamps. 

Write on a separate slip of paper, — Your name, Ad dregs. 
Age (at nearest birthday), Whether you are a Boy Scout, 


Any foreign language you can write, Any hobby or subject 


in which you are especially interested, Instructions about 
the kind and number of correspondents you want and where 
you wish your letter to go. 

You need send the card and the information with your 
first letter only. Send merely your name and the words 
“old member” with later letters. Enclose the letter and slip 
in another envelope and mail it to 

THE SECRETARY 
WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS, 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

We forward your letter to a boy—somewhere. When he 
answers it he becomes your correspondent and you write 
thereafter to him, not through this office. 
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Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this department, THE READERS’ PAGE. an original short story, an 
article describing a camping or hiking trip, his observations of birds or animals, a poem, directions for making some article 
in which other readers may be interested, or a manuscript on any other topic he chooses. If the editors consider the con 


tribution good enough to print they will accept it and pay for it. 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may contribute 


The following are the rules governing the department 


Manuscripts must be typewritten or written legibly in ink on one side of the paper only; folded, never rolled, and should be 


accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


In the upper right-hand corner of the first page_of the manuscript must appear the words 
name of the author and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone Scout; his rank and troop number 


words in the manuscript 


For the Readers’ Page,” the 
his address; the number of 


Short stories, accounts of camping, hiking, observations and so forth, must not exceed 1,000 words; how to make articles 
must not exceed 250 words and should be accompanied by a diagram drawn in black ink, if possible in India ink 
he editors ask that each contributor consider himself on honor to submit only Ais own originc! composition, but make no 


demand for any statement or evidence that he does so. 
Address the envelope thus 
200 Fifth Avenue 


THE READERS’ PAGE, BOYS’ LIFE 


New York City 


and has asked for a regiment. 
At dawn we are likely to be attacked.” 

“Hide the beastly jewels and then they 
can’t get them,” said Freckles. 

“That would be easy,” said Knuckles, with 
added seriousness in his voice. “It may be 
our duty to hide the jewels. But I hope not.” 

“What in heaven’s name are you driving 
at?” enquired Freckles. “Do be plain about 
things. Time is getting on.” 

“Tt is always easy to hide a treasure,” said 
Knuckles, with philosophy, “but there is 
one risk.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Torture,” replied Knuckles, as he picked his 
eighteenth cherry from the heap of food on the 
table. “If it can be avoided, I don’t want to die 
on the rack. And, perhapsimprudently, we have 
lit the furnace. The chamber is completely pre- 
pared for the most varied experiments on our 
young anatomy. In fact, if they knew for cer- 
tain that we had killed John Orth—” he cracked 
his thighbones with a significant emphasis. 

“But we didn’t—” 

“No, but they will assume we did unless we 
can produce him—even then, there might be 
most entertaining reprisals. Not that I want 
to hang out a crepe,” added Knuckles, cheer- 
fully. ‘Not atall. There is still one chance in 
a hundred that we may escape, at any rate the 
worst tortures, altogether.” 

He gathered up the jewelsand heaped'them by 
handfuls back into the basket. He then made 
himself a sandwich of ice cream, and then added 
the iron crown of St. Stephen to the Hapsburg 
hoard. This done, his eye noticed a kit bag lying 
in the corner of the Boudoir. He sent Goggles 
tofetchit. And he poured the entire apparatus 
of monarchy into this useful receptacle. He 
then flung the bag back whence it came. 

“Surely you will not leave these jewels 
here,” protested Freckles. 

“Tt is the last place,” said Knuckles, “where 
anyone would look for them. Let us turn to 
more important matters ” 

And they proceeded to put the Castle of 
Lichtenstein in a position to be defended 
against the expected attack. They were brave 
Boy Scouts, but they wished, none the less, to 
keep busy. Brooding might have meant cold feet. 

(To be concluded in the March Boys’ Lire) 
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} > Strength of Pu post goes 
Strength of Body 





Every boy will want this poster 
—in full colors, size 23x30 


HERE is a wonderful picture that you 
will want. By simply mailing the 
coupon and only 10 cents, you can 
secure a beautiful reproduction of this 
Boy Scout painting. It is just the thing 


to add the last touch to your room— 


to- your workshop—to your den! 


These posters retain all the original 
rich colors of the painting and the nat- 
ural birch frame. They are reproduced 


in exactly the same way as the prints of 

famous museum pictures for which you 

have to pay from four to ten dollars. 
No part of the 10 cents goes to the 


Boy Scouts of America. This amount 
serves only to cover part of the cost of 


lithographing, packing, mailing and 


postage. 
Don’t miss this opportunity. Mail 
coupon now, ~ 








Kellogg Company, 

| Battle Creek, Michigan. | 

| Gentlemen: | 

| I enclose 10 cents in [J)coin [] stamps | 
1 money order, for which please send, post- 

| paid, the full-color poster, size 23 x | 

| inches. | 

| 




















1925, 
















Framingham 














NEW 
OFFICIAL 


SCOUT RECORDS 


Released November Ist. 


So many Scout people want to get the entertaining things 
of Scouting on phonograph records that the American 
Record Manufacturing Company has just been exclusively 
licensed to produce three new Boy Scout records. You 
have never before had a chance to sit down with your 
friends and enjoy a perfectly reproduced bugle call or listen 
to the best songs from the Boy Scout Song Book. But you 
can now. Lots of entertainment for you, your friends and 
your family is packed into these new official records. The 
American Record Manufacturing Company is going to 
make a series of these. 


Here are the first three. They are fine quality and would 
ordinarily sell for 75c. But they will be retailed for soc 
each. All are ten inches in size, double-faced, and will 
play on any machine you have in your house. The set 
will make a corking present for anyone in your home. 
Order them by number from the Supply Department, Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, or from 
the manufacturer. 


No. 3701: Phonograph record“ OldZipCoon,” 
by an old time Scout, on one side, 
and “‘ Three Good Turns,” by Jolly 
Good ScoutsQuartette,ontheother. Price 50c 

No. 3702: Phonograph record “Sing Another 
Song,” reverse side ‘Bow Wow,” 
by Jolly Good Scouts Quartette. 


Price 50c 


No. 3703: Phonograph record “Boy Scout 
Bugle Calls,” interspersed through 
a camp dialogue. 


Price 50c 


American Record Manufacturing Co. 


Mass. 




















you in Scouting. 








AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


ON THE second cover and page 3 of this issue, some 
of the firms that make and sell your official equip- 
ment have bought space to tell you about their products 
and to express appreciation of their association with 


| We urge you to read each advertisement- and become 
better acquainted with the companies that are putting 
forth their best efforts to see that your equipment 
measures up to the high standards required by Scouting. 


| These concerns are keenly interested in the Scout pro- 
gram. Because of. this interest, their knowledge of what 
you require and their ability to make products equal to 
our standards, they have been selected to manufacture 
various items of equipment. 


Ask for their goods by name at your local dealers or 
order from the Supply Service at National Headquarters, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Two famous birthdays in one month! 

| February has been good to our great country. 

And who can tell! There may be scouts to- 

| day, with birthdays in this same month, who 
| will some time be equally honored. 

All scouts born in February please consider! 


Solutions and original puzzles must be 
received not later than February roth. Ad 
dress PuzzLecrart, care Boys’ LIFE, 200 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Winners of November Prizes 
For Original Puzzles 
Grant Syphers, 2179 Grant Ave., Ogden, 
Utah, $3. 
Isadore Shain, 2068 Crotona Parkway, New 
York City, $2. 
For Puzzle Answers 
Marshall Stenerson, La Crosse, Wis., $2. 
Hillary J. Fisher, 3229 Oro St., El Paso, 
Texas, $2. 


A Poet’s Acrostic 
(Winner of first prize) 
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Reading across: 1. An annual festival. 2. 
\ poetic foot of three syllables. 3. Pulverized. 
|4. Joining. 5. Insurrection. 6. To border on. 
7. The name of a White House dog. 8. To 


unbind. 9. Yearly. 10. A relative. 11. 
Open to all. 12. A gaseous element. 13. 
Reverberated. 


When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initials (indicated by stars) will name an 
American writer; the letters represented by 
the figures from 1 to 10 will spell a story by 
him, and the letters from 11 to 18, a poem. 
—GRANT SYPHERS. 


Novel Acrostic 
(Winner of second prize) 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
| written one below another, the primals will 
| spell an official honored by scouts, and another 
row will spell what every scout hopes to win. 

Reading across: 1. Aportion. 2. A musical 
|character. 3. Belonging to us. 4. Any 
amount adopted as a standard of measure- 
ment. 5. The Southern word for “to carry.” 
6. Unruly throngs. 7. A masculine name. 
8. Lateral. 9. Labels. 10. At all times. 

















11. Hasty.—IsaporE SHAIN. 


Diagonal 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed, the 
diagonal, from the upper, left-hand letter to 
the lower, right-hand letter, will spell an article 
useful to every scout. 

Reading across: 1. Deceitful. 2. A portable 
light. 3. Without animation. 4. The condi- 
tion of the atmosphere. 5. Serious. 6. A huge 
rock. 7. A wading bird allied to the herons. 
—Ear_ F. KItcHEN. 


Word-Squares 


I. 1. One who prepares a certain food. 2. 
To make reparation. 3. The sacred book of the 
Mohammedans. 4. To make into a law. 5. 
Tears. 

II. 1. To expunge. 2. A bird. 3. To 
turn aside. 4. To wait upon. 5. To penetrate. 
—EUGENE WISNIEWSKI. 


Zigzag 

All the words contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written 
one below another, the zigzag, beginning at 
the upper, left-hand letter, will spell a day in 
February. 

Reading across: 1. Conceited. 2. To make 
a mournful outcry. 3. A famous university. 





4. A temple. 5. To rave in extravagant lan- 
guage. 6. A paragraph. 7. The rainbow. 8. 
A measure of length. 9. To irritate. to. A 
kind of drum. 11. A Mohammedan magis- 
trate. 12. An ensign of a magistrate’s author- 
ity. 13. A measure of length—JoHN MAson. 


Numerical Enigma 

am composed of sixty-two letters and form 
a quotation from a speech by Daniel Webster. 

My 56-25 is a company. My 34-20-12 is 
away. My 28-44-43 Is achieved. My 18-4- 
59-14 is the fruit of the pine. My 8-51-48- 
36-62 is a pet name for a rabbit. My 33-16- 
6-55-39 is a sauce often eaten in India. My 
23-53-26-49-40 is uncouth. My 13-30-57-3- 
29 is a temporary little house. My 38-19-35- 
22-10 is course. My g-2-60-37-24 is a pier 
extending from the shore. My 11-15-54-41- 
45 is to enumerate. My 52-27-47-40-31 is 
attempt. My s50-7-58-21-42 is to move by 
leaps. My 61-5-1-32-17 is a governor.— 
THoMAS J. MILLs. 


Primal Acrostic 

Reading across: 1. Junction. 2. A com- 
mon vegetable. 3. The joint on which a gate 
turns. 4. Very poor. 5. A bay window. 6. 
A swimming bird. 7. Useful to the hunter. 
8. A kind of willow used for baskets. 9. The 
fruit of a certain stately tree. 10. The 
Egyptian god of eloquence. 11. Sedate. 
12. For this reason. 13. A feline quadruped. 
14. Beneath. 15. A very hard substance. 
16. A lighted coal smoldering amid ashes. 

All of the foregoing words contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed, the 
initial letters will spell the name of an ancient 
house situated on the most northerly point of 
Great Britain. 


Connected Diamonds 


I. Upper, Lert-HANp DrAmonp: t. In 
heather. 2. An animal. 3. A fruit. 4. A 
graceful tree. 5. In heather. 

II. Upper, RicHt-HAnpD Dramonp: 1. In 
heather. 2. Conclusion. 3. To penetrate. 4. 
A cave. 5. In heather. 

III. Lower, Lert-Hanp D1Amonp: 1. In 
heather. 2. Consumed. 3. Thin air. 4. A 
curious fish. 5. In heather. 

IV. Lower, Ricut-Hanp Dramonp: 1. In 
heather. 2. Aserpent. 3. Harsh. 4. Epoch. 
5. In heather.—ApDoLpH E. WENDER. 


Answers to January Puzzles 

A Ficure E1cut. From 1 to 17, Boys’ 
Lire, for all boys. Left side: 1. Snub. 2. 
Clio. 3. Very. 4. Pass. 5. Inflate. 6. 
Grab. 7. Hobo. 8. Obey. 9. Less. Right 
side: 1. Omit. 2. Rake. 3. Atop. 4. Last. 
5. Inflate. 6. Isle. 7. Fate. 8. East. 9. 
Feat. 

A River Puzzte. Fourth row, Orinoco; 
fifth row, Dniper. Reading across: 1. Brood. 
2. Learn. 3. Genii. 4. Seine. 5. Troop. 
6. Since. 7. Floor. From 1 to 4, Nile; 5 to 
13, Rio Grande. 

Douste Acrostic. Primals, downward, and 
finals, upward, Dan Beard. Reading across: 
1. Dangle. 2. Action. 3. Nuncio. 4. Bam- 
boo. 5. Entomb. 6. Airman. 7. Retina. 
8. Depend. 

Worp-SQUARE. 1. Macaw. 2. Aroma. 3. 
Coral. 4. Amaze. 5. Wales. 

A Scout Puzzte. Primals, Calvin Coolidge. 
From 1 to 17, Honorary President. Cross- 


words: 1. Cold. 2. Ache. 3. Land. 4. 
Vine. 5. Idly. 6. Near. 7. Coax. 8. Ores. 
g. Odor. to. Loot. 11. Imps. 12. Dare. 


13. Grin. 14. Easy. i 

Dramonp.. 1. G. 2. Aar. 3. Arles. 4. Gal- 
eate. 5. Ready. 6. Sty. 7. E. 

DousBLE DrtAGONAL. Diagonals, Charles 
Carroll. Reading across: 1. Capital. 2. 
Charily. 3. Coaloil. 4. Hearten. 5. Aurelia. 
6. Banquet. 7. Callous. 
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The Shame of Motley 


(Continued from page 35) 











“Dog!” I muttered softly, “your knowledge 
shall be the death of you.” 

He drew away from me at last, and during 
the moments that I spent in readjusting my 
visor he sallied, and charged me again. His 
blustering was gone and his face grown pale, 
for such blows as mine could not have been 
without effect. Not a doubt of it but he was 
taken with amazement to find such fighting 
qualities in a Fool—an amazement that must 
have eclipsed even that of finding Boccadoro 
in the armor of Giovanni Sforza. 

Again he swung his sword in that favorite 
stroke of his; but this time I caught the edge 
upon my mace, and ere he could recover I aimed 
a blow straight at his face. He lowered his 
head, like a bull on the point of charging, and 
so my blow descended again upon his morion, 
but with a force that rolled him, senseless, from 
the saddle. 

Before I could take a breathing space I was 
beset by, at least, a dozen of his followers who 
had stood at hand during the encounter, never 
doubting that victory must be ultimately with 
their invincible captain. They drove me back 
foot by foot, fighting lustily, and performing 
—it was said afterwards by the anxious ones 
that watched us from the Castle, among whom 
was Madonna Paola—such deeds of strength 
and prowess as never romancer sang of in his 
wildest flight of fancy. 

My men had suffered sorely, but the brave 
Giacomo still held them together, fired by the 
example that I set him, until in the end the 
day was ours. Discouraged by the disabling of 
their captain, so soon as they had gathered him 
up our opponents thought of nothing but re- 
treat; and retreat they did, hotly pursued by 
us, and never allowed to pause or slacken rein 
until we had hurled them out of the town of 
Pesaro, to get them back to Cesare Borgia 
with the tale of their ignominious discomfiture. 


CHAPTER X 
THE FALL OF PESARO 


AS WE rode back through the town of Pesaro, 

some fifty men of the six-score that had 
sallied from the Castle a half-hour ago, we 
found the steets well-nigh deserted, the rebel- 
lious citizens having fled back to the shelter of 
their homes, like rats to their burrows in time 
of peril. 

As we advanced through the shambles that 
we had left about the Castle gates, it occurred 
to me that within the courtyard a crowd would 
be waiting to receive and welcome me, and it 
became necessary to devise some means of 
avoiding this reception. I beckoned Giacomo 
to my side. 

“Let it be given out that I will speak to no 
man until I have rendered thanks to Heaven for 
this signal victory,’ I muttered to the unsus- 
pecting Albanian. “Do you clear a way for 
me so soon as we are within.” 

He obeyed me so well that when the bridge 
had been let down, he preceded me with a 
couple of his men, and gently but firmly 
pressed back those that would have approached 
—among the first of whom were Madonna 
Paola and her brother. 

“Way!” he shouted. ‘Make way for the 
High and Mighty Lord of Pesaro!”’ 

Thus I passed through, my half-shattered 
visor sufficiently closed still to conceal my 
face, and in this manner I gained the door of the 
eastern wing and dismounted. Two or three 
attendants sprang forward, ready to go with 
me that they might assist me to disarm. But 
I waved them imperiously back, and mounted 
the stairs alone. Alone I crossed the ante- 
chamber, and tapped at the door of the Lord 
Giovanni’s closet. Instantly it opened, for he 
had watched my return and been awaiting me. 
Hastily he drew me in and closed the door. 

He was flushed with excitement and trem- 
bling like a leaf. Yet at the sight that I pre- 
sented he lost some of his high color, and re- 
coiled to stare at my armor, battered, dinted, 
and splashed with browning stains, which loudly 
proclaimed the fray through which I had been. 

He fell to praising my valor, to speaking of 
the great service I had rendered him, and of 
the gratitude that he would ever entertain for 
me, all in terms of a fawning, cloying sweetness 
that disgusted me more than ever his cruelties 
had done. I took off my helmet whilst he 
spoke, and let it fall with a crash. The face I 
revealed to him was livid with fatigue, and 
blackened with the dust that had caked upon 
my sweat. He came forward again and helped 
hastily to strip off my harness, and when that 
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was done he fetched a great silver basin and a 
ewer of embossed gold from which he poured 
me fragrant rose-water that I might wash. 
Macerated sweet herbs he found me, lupin meal 
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and glasswort, the better that I might cleanse] 


myself; and when, at last, I was refreshed by 
my ablutions, he poured me a goblet of a full- 
bodied golden wine that seemed to infuse fresh 
life into my veins. And all the time he spoke 
of the prowess I had shown, and lamented that 
all these years he should have had me at his 
Court and never guessed my worth. 

At length I turned to resume my clothes. 
And since it must excite comment and perhaps 
arouse suspicion were I to appear in any but my 
jester’s garish livery, I once more assumed my 
foliated cape, my cap and bells. 

“Wear it yet for a little while,” he said, ‘‘and 
thus complete the service you have done me. 
Presently you may doff it for all time, and re- 
sume your true estate. Biancomonte, as I 
promised you, shall be yours again. The Lord 
of Pesaro does not betray his word.” 

I smiled grimly at the pride of his utterance. 

“Tt is an easy thing,” said I, “freely to give 
that which is no longer ours.” ; 

He colored with the anger that was ever 
ready. 

“What shall that mean?” he asked. 


“Why, that in a few days you will have] i 


Cesare Borgia here, and you will be Lord of 
Pesaro no more. I have saved your honor for 
you. More than that it were idle to attempt.” 

“Think not that I shall submit,’’ he cried. 
“T shall find in Italy the help I need to return 
and drive the usurper out. You must have 
faith in that, yourself, else had you never bar- 
gained with me as you have done for the return 
of your estates.” 

To that I answered nothing, but urged him 
to go below and show himself; and the better 
that he might bear himself among his courtiers, 
I detailed to him the most salient features of 
that fight. 

He went, not without a certain uneasiness, 
which, however, was soon dispelled by the 
thunder of acclamation with which he was 
received, not only by his courtiers, but by the 
soldiers who had fought in that hot skirmish, 
and who believed that it was he had led them. 

Meanwhile I sat above, in the closet he had 
vacated, and thence I watched him, with such 
mingled feelings in my heart as baffle now 
my halting pen. 

There is in my nature a certain love of effec- 
tiveness, a certain taste for theatrical parade 
and the contriving of odd situations. This 
bent of mine was whispering to me then to 
throw wide the window, and, stemming 
their noisy plaudits, announce to them the 
truth of what had passed. Yet what if I had 
done so? They would have accounted it but a 
new jest of Boccadoro, the Fool, and one so 
ill-conceived that they might urge the Lord 
Giovanni to have him whipped for it. 

Aye, it would have been a folly, a futile act 
that would have earned me unbelief, contempt 
and anger. And yet there was a moment 
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when jealousy urged me almost headlong to|auguration ceremonies. To avoid disap- 


that rashness. For in Madonna Paola’s eyes 
there was a new expression as they rested on 
the face of Giovanni Sforza—an expression 
that told me she had come to love this man 
whom a little while ago she had despised. 

But if I did not throw wide that window and 
proclaim the fact to ears that would have been 
deaf to the truth of them, what think you that 
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to my own chamber, procured me pen and 
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over with gall, I penned an epic modelled upon 
the stately lines of Virgil, wherein I sang the 


prowess of the Lord Giovanni Sforza, describ- dependable and economical 


ing that morning’s mighty feat of arms, and 


detailing each particular of the combat ’twixt 


Giovanni and Ramiro del’ Orca. 

It was a brave thing when it was done; a 
finer and worthier poetical achievement than 
any that I had yet encompassed, and that 
night, after they had supped, as merrily as 
though Duke Valentino had never been heard 
of, and whilst they were still sitting at their 
wine, I got me a lute and stole down to the 
banqueting hall. 

I announced myself by leaping on a table 
and loudly twanging the strings of my instru- 
ment. There was a hush, succeeded by a burst 
of acclamation. They were in a high good- 
humor, and the Fool with a new song was the 
very thing they craved. 

When silence was restored I began, and whilst 
my fingers moved sluggishly across the strings, 
striking here and there a chord, I recited the 
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epic I had penned. My voice swelled with a 
feverish enthusiasm whose colossal irony none 
there save one could guess. He, at first sur- 
prised, grew angry presently, as I could see by 
the cloud that had settled on his brow. Yet 
he restrained himself, and the rest of the com- 
pany were too enthralled by the breathless 
quality of my poem to bestow their glances on 
any countenance save mine. 

Madonna Paola sat upon the Lord of Pesaro’s 
right, and her blue eyes were round and her 
lips parted with enthusiasm as I proceeded. 
And when presently I came to that point in 
the fight betwixt Giovanni and Ramiro del’ 
Orca, when Ramiro, having broken down the 
Lord Giovanni’s visor, was on the point of 
driving his sword into his adversary’s face, I 
saw her shrink in a repetition of the morning’s 
alarm, and her bosom heaved more swiftly, 
as though the issue of that combat hung now 
upon my lines and she were made anxious 
again for the life of the man whom she had 
learned to love. 

I finished on a slow and stately rhythm, my 
voice rising and falling softly, after the manner 
of a Gregorian chant, as I dwelt on the piety 
that had succeeded the Cord of Pesaro’s brave 
exploits, and how upon his return from the 
stricken field he had repaired straight to his 
closet, his battered and bloody harness on his 
back, that he might kneel ere he disarmed and 
render thanks to God for the victory vouch- 
safed him. 

On that “Te Deum”, I finished softly, and 
as my voice ceased and the vibration of my 
last chord melted away, a thunder of applause 
was my reward. 

Madonna Paola was leaning toward the Lord 
Giovanni, her eyes shining with excitement 
and filmed with tears as they proudly met his 
glance,-and I knew that my song had but 
served to endear him the more to her by caus- 
ing her to realize more keenly the brave quali- 
ties of the adventure that I sang. The sight of 
it almost turned me faint, and I would have 
cluded them and got away as I had come but 
that they lifted me up and bore me so to the 
table at which the Lord Giovanni sat. He 
smiled, but his face was very pale. Could it be 
that I had touched him? Could it be that I 
had driven the iron into his soul, and that he 
could not bear to confront me, knowing what a 
dastard T must deem him? 

The splendid Filippo of Santafior had risen 
to his feet, and was waving a white, bejeweled 
hand in an imperious demand for silence. 
When at last it came he spoke, his voice silvery 
and his accents mincing. 

“Lord of Pesaro, I demand a boon. He who 
for years has suffered the ignominy of the mot- 
ley is at last revealed to us as a poet of such 
magnitude of soul and richness of expression 
that he would not suffer by comparison with 
the great Bojardo or the greater Virgil. Let 
him be stripped forever of that hideous garb 
he wears, and let him be treated, hereafter, 
with the dignity his high gifts deserve. Thus 
shall the day come when Pesaro will take honor 
in calling him her son.” 

Loud and long was the applause that suc- 
ceeded his words, and when at last it had died 
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down, the Lord Giovanni proved equal to the 
occasion, like the consummate actor that he 
was. 

“T would,” said he, “that these high gifts, 
of which to-night he has afforded proof, could 
have been employed upon a worthier subject. 
[ fear me that since you have heard his epic 
you will be prone to overestimate the deed of 
which it tells the story. I would, too, my 
friends,” he continued, with a sigh, “that it 
were still mine to offer him such encouragement 
as he deserves. But I am sorely afraid that 
my days in Pesaro are numbered, that my 


| sands are all but run—at least, for a little while. 


The conqueror is at our gates, and it would be 
vain to set against the overwhelming force of 
his numbers the handful of valiant knights and 
brave soldiers that to-day opposed and scat- 
tered his forerunners. It is my intention to 
withdraw, now that my honor is safe by what 
has passed, and that none will dare to say that 
it was through fear that I fled. Yet my 
absence, I trust, may be but brief. I go to 
collect the necessary resources, for I have 
powerful friends in this Italy whose interests 
touching the Duca V alentino go hand in hand 
with mine, and who will, thus, be the readier 
to lend me assistance. Once I have this, I 
shall return and then—woe to the vanquished!” 

The tide of enthusiasm that had been rising 
as he spoke, now overflowed. Swords leapt 
from their scabbards—mere toy weapons were 
they, meant more for ornament than offense, 
yet were they the earnest of the stouter arms 
those gentlemen were ready to wield when the 
time came. He quieted their clamors with a 
dignified wave of the hand. 

“When that day comes I shall see to it that 
Boccadoro has his deserts. Meanwhile let the 
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suggestion of my illustrious cousin be acted 
upon, and let this gifted poet be arrayed in a 
manner that shall sort better with the nobility 
of his mind that to-night he has revealed to us.” 

Thus was it that I came, at last, to shed the 
motley and move among men garbed as them- 
selves. And with my outward trappings I 
cast off, too, the name of Boccadoro, and I 
insisted upon being known again as Lazzaio 
Biancomonte. 

But in so far as the Court of Pesaro was con- 
cerned, this new life upon which I was em- 
barked was of little moment, for on the Tues- 
day that followed that first Sunday in October 
of such momentous memory, the Lord Gio- 
vanni’s Court passed out of being. 

It came about with his flight to Bologna, 
accompanied by the Albanian captain and his 
men, as well as by several of the knights who 
had joined in Sunday’s fray. Ardently, as 
I came afterwards to learn, did he urge Ma- 
donna Paola and her brother to go with them, 
and I believe that the lady would have done 
his will in this had not the Lord Filippo op- 
posed the step. He was no warrior himself, he 
swore—for it was a thing he made open boast 
of, affecting to despise all who followed the 
coarse trade of arms—and, as for his sister, it 
was not fitting that she should go with a fugi- 
tive party made up of a handful of knights and 
some fifty rough mercenaries, and be exposed 
to the hardships and perils that must be theirs. 
Not even when he was reminded that the ad- 
vancing cenqueror was Cesare Borgia did it 
affect him, for despite his shallow, mincing 
ways, and his paraded scorn of war and war- 
riors, the Lord Filippo was stout enough at 
heart. He did not fear the Borgia, he answered 
serenely, and if he came, he would offer him 
such hospitality as lay within his power. 

He came at last, did the mighty Cesare, 
although between his coming and Giovanni's 
flight a full fortnight sped. As for myself, I 
spent the time at the Sforza Palace, whether 
the Lord Filippo had carried me as his guest, 
he being greatly taken with me and determined 
to become my patron. We had news of Gio- 
vanni, first from Bologna and later from Ra- 
venna, whither he was fled. At first he talked 
of returning to Pesaro with three hundred men 
he hoped to have from the Marquis of Mantua. 
But probably this was no more than another 
piece of that big talk of his, meant to impress 
the sorrowing and repining Madonna Paola, 
who suffered more for him, maybe, than he 
suffered himself. 

She would talk with me for hours together of 
the Lord Giovanni, of his mental gifts, and of 
his splendid courage and military address, and 
for all that my gorge rose with jealousy and 
with the force of this injustice to myself, I held 
my peace. Indeed, indeed, it was better so. 
For all that I was no longer Boccadoro the 
Fool, yet as Lazzaro Biancomonte, the poet, I 
was not so much better that I could indulge 
any mad aspirations of my own such as might 
have led me to betray the dastard who had 
arrayed his raven self in the peacock feathers 
of my achievements. 

In the course of the confidence with which 
the Lord Filippo honored me I made bold, on 
the eve of Cesare’s arrival, to suggest to him 
that he should remove his sister from the Palace 
and send her to the Convent of Santa Caterina 
whilst the Borgia abode in the town, lest the 
sight of her should remind Cesare of the old- 
time marriage plans which his family had cen- 
tered round this lady, and lead to their revival. 
Filippo heard me kindly, and thanked me freely 
for the solicitude which my counsel argued. For 
the rest, however, it was a counsel that he 
frankly admitted he saw no need to follow. 

“In the three years that are sped since 
such plans were entertained for the temporal 
advancement of Ignacio, the fortunes of the 
House of Borgia have so swollen that what was 
then a desirable match for one of its members 
is now scarce worthy of their attention. I 
do not think,” he concluded, “that we have 
the least reason to fear a renewal of that suit.” 

It may be that I am by nature suspicious and 
quick to see ignoble motives in men’s actions, 
but it occurred to me then that the Lord 
Filippo would not be so greatly put about if 
indeed the Borgias were to reopen negotiations 
for the bestowing of Madonna Paola’s hand 
upon Ignacio. That swelling of the Borgia 
fortunes which in the three years had taken 
place and which, he contended, would render 
them more ambitious than to seek alliance 
with the House of Santafior, rendered them, 
nevertheless, in his eyes a more desirable family 
to be allied with than in the days when he had 
counseled his sister’s flight from Rome. 

And so, I thought, despite what stood be- 
tween her and the Lord Giovanni, Filippo 
would know no scruple now in urging her into 
an alliance with the House of Borgia, should 
they manifest a willingness to have that old 
affair reopened. 
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On the 209th of that same month of October, 
Cesare arrived in Pesaro. His entry was a 
triumphant procession, and the orderliness 
that prevailed among the two thousand men- 
at-arms that he brought with him was a thing 
that spoke eloquently for the wondrous dis- 
cipline enforced by this great condottiero. 

The Lord Filippo was among those that met 
him, and like the time-server that he was, 
he placed the Sforza Palace at his disposal. 

The Duca Valentino came with his retinue 
and the gentlemen of his household, among 
whom was ever conspicuous by his great size 
and red ugliness the Captain Ramiro del’ 
Orca, who now seemed to act in many ways as 
Cesare’s factotum. This captain, for reasons 
which it is unnecessary to detail, I most sedu- 
lously avoided. 

On the evening of his arrival Cesare supped 
in private with Filippo and the members of 
Filippo’s household—that is to say, with 
Madonna Paola and two of her ladies, and 
three gentlemen attached to the person of the 
Lord Filippo. Cesare’s only attendants were 
two cavaliers of his retinue, Bartolomeo da 
Capranica, his Field-Marshal, and Dorio 
Savelli, a nobleman of Rome. 

Cesare Borgia, this man whose name had so 
terrible a sound in the ears of Italy’s little 
princelings, this man whose power and whose 
great gifts of mind had made him the subject 
of such bitter envy and fear, until he was the 
best-hated gentleman in Italy—and, therefore, 
the most calumniated—was little changed 
from that man in whose service I had been for 
a brief season. The pallor of his face was ac- 
centuated by the ill-health in which he found 
himself just then, and the air of feverish rest- 
lessness that had always pervaded him was 
grown more marked in the years that were 
sped, as was, after all, but natural, considering 
the nature of the work that had claimed him 
since he had deposed his priestly vestments. 
He was splendidly arrayed, and he bore himself 
with an imperial dignity, a dignity, neverthe- 
less, tempered with graciousness and charm, and 
as I regarded him then, it was borne in upon 
me that no fitter name could his godfathers 
have bestowed on him than that of Cesare. 

The Lord Filippo exerted all his powers 
worthily to entertain his noble and illustrious 
guest, and by his extreme, almost servile 
affability it not only would seem that he had 
forgotten the favor and shelter he had received 
at the hands of the Lord Giovanni, but it con- 
firmed my suspicions of his willingness to ad- 
vance his own fortunes by breaking faith with 
the fallen tyrant in so far as his sister was 
concerned. 

Short of actually making the proposal itself, 
it would seem that Filippo did all in his power 
to urge his sister upon the attention of Cesare. 
But Duke Valentino’s mind at that time was 
too full of the concerns of conquest and ad- 
ministration to find room for a matter to him 

‘so trifling as the enriching of his cousin Ignacio 
by a wealthy alliance. To this alone, I thought, 
was it due that Madonna Paola escaped the 
persecution that might then have been hers. 

On the morrow Cesare moved on to Rimini, 
leaving his administrators behind him to set 
right the affairs of Pesaro, and ensure it 
proper governing, in his name, hereafter. 

And now that, for the present, my hopes of 
ever seeing my own wrongs redressed and my 
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estates returned to me were too slender to 
justify my remaining longer in Pesaro, I 
craved of the Lord Filippo permission to with- 
draw, telling him frankly that my tardily 
aroused duty called me to my widowed mother, 
whom for some six years I had not seen. He 
threw no difficulty in the way of my going; 
and I was free to depart. And now came the 
hidden pain of my leave-taking of Madonna 
Paola. She seemed to grieve at my departure. 

“‘Lazzaro,” she cried, when I had told her of 
my intention, “do you, too, desert me? And 
I have ever held you my best of friends.” 

I told her of the mother and of the duty that 
I owed her, whereupon she remonstrated no 
more, nor sought to do other than urge me to 
go to her. And then I spoke of Madonna’s 
kindness to me, and of the friendship with 
which she had honored one so lowly, and in the 
end I swore, with my hand on my heart and 
my soul on my lips, that if ever she had work 
for me, she would not need to call me twice. 

“This ring, Madonna,” said I, “was given 
me by the Lord Cesare Borgia, and was to 
have proved a talisman to open wide for me 
the door to fortune. It did better service than 
that, Madonna. It was the talisman that 
saved you from your pursuers that day at 
Cagli, three years ago.” 

“You remind me, Lazzaro,” she cried, “of 
how much you have sacrificed in my service. 
Yours must be a very noble nature that will do 
so much to serve a helpless lady without any 
hope of guerdon.” 

“Nay, nay,” I answered lightly, “you must 
not make so much of it. It would never have 
sorted with my inclinations to have turned 
man-at-arms. This ring, Madonna, that once 
has served you, I beg that you will keep, for 
it may serve you again.” 

“1 could not, Lazzaro! I could not!” she 
exclaimed, recoiling, yet without any show of 
deeming presumptuous my words or of being 
offended by them. 

“Tf you would make me the reward that you 
say 1 have earned, you will do this for me. It 
will make me happier, Madonna. ‘Take it” 

I thrust it into her unwilling hand—‘and if 
ever you should need me send it back to me. 
That ring and the name of the place where you 
abide by the lips of the messenger you choose, 
and with a glad heart, as fast as horse can 
bear me, shall I ride to serve you once again.” 

“In such a spirit, yes,” said she. “T take it 
willingly, to treasure it as a buckler against 
danger, since by means of it I can bring you to 
my aid in time of peril.” 

“Madonna, do not overestimate my powers,” 
I besought her. ‘I would have you see in me 
no more than lam. But it sometimes happens 
that the mouse may aid the lion.” 

“And when I need the lion to aid the mouse, 
my good Lazzaro, I will send foxy you.” 

There were tears in her voic@, and her eyes 
were very bright. 

“‘ Addio, Lazzaro,” she murmured brokenly 
“May God and His saints protect you. I 
will pray for you, and I shall hope to see you 
again some day, my friend.” 

“‘ Addio, Madonna!” was all that I could 
trust myself to say ere I fled from her presence 
that she might not see my deep emotion, nor 
hear the sobs that were threatening to betray 
the anguish that was ravaging my soul. 

(To be continued in the March Boys’ Lire) 
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Synopsis of Previous Installments of 
The Shame of Motley 


The story is told in the first person by Lazarro Biancomonte. 
He is the son of an enemy of Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesaro. 
As a youth he forced his way into the presence of Sforza and 
challenged him to a combat. Sforza laughed at him and held 
him prisoner, forcing him to become his jester under the name 
of Boccadoro. 

For three years Boccadoro dwells at the court of Pesaro 
waiting a chance for revenge and supporting his mother out 
of the doles of the count. Finally Sforza plays a bitter trick 
upon him, which he resents. so that he is obliged to flee the 
court. Lucrezia Borgia, wife of Sforza, sends him with letters 
to her brother, Cesare Borgia, in Rome. Instead of finding 
employment with Borgia, as he had hoped, he is ordered to 
return to Pesaro, taking some secret papers to Lucrezia. 
A chance to serve in the army of Borgia is to be his reward 
if successful. During his stay in Rome he makes an enemy 
of Ramiro, one of the officers of Borgia’s army. 

On his way back to Pesaro, still traveling in his fool’s ot 
for greater safety, but wearing over it a cloak and hat which 
conceal it, Boccadoro comes upon a beautiful young woman, 
Paola Sforza di Santafior, who is attended by a company of 
grooms. She is making her escape from Rome. where she was 
to have been forced into a marriage with Ignacio Borgia, of 
Pesaro, Sforza being her cousin. cadoro offers to be her 
guide over the road. They have gone some distance when a 
party of Borgia soldiers, headed by Ramiro, overtakes them. 
Being in the service of Borgia, and an exile from the domains 
of Sforza, Boccadoro’s duty is to assist Ramiro, or at least 
not to oppose him actively. But his ma asserts itself, 
and he decides to try to help Paola out of her trouble. 
Taking her place in the litter. he turns aside on a different 
road and leads Ramiro astray. 

e grooms of Madonna Paola‘ desert Boccadoro, but he 
manages to find her and bring her through the rest of the 
rilous journey to Pesaro. As her protector and preserver 
b is enabled to enter the gates, having her promise to inter- 
cede for him with her cousin, Sforza. 
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Synopsis of Previous Installments of 
The Three Young Citizens 


“Freckles,” “Goggles” and “Knuckles,” three Boy Scouts 
from New York City, have worked their way across the 
Atlantic on a steamer. Due to the depreciated value of money 
in Middle Europe, Goggles finds himself to be a millionaire 
several times over—all because he possesses $500. He buys a 
Castle and becomes the Duke of Lichtenstein, appointing 
Freckles his Minister of War and Knuckles his Master of 
Horse. The Seneschal conducts them through the castle, but 
at bedtime tries to kill them all by means of a secret trap door 
opening into a raging mountain torrent. He is declared guilty 
of treason and banished, with a mutinous gate-keeper for 
company. Before leaving, however, he is forced to tell where 
furnishings and valuables of the castle are hidden, and to 
give up a large gold locket worn on a chain about his neck. 

Investigation shows that someone has removed enough 
parts from the radio set in the North Tower of the Castle 
to render it useless. This person is trailed down by the 
three boys. His neck is broken in a fall. Goggles’ uncle, 
the blacksmith from the village below the castle, identifies 
this man as a former Archduke of Austria, who disappeared 
years before under the name of John Orth. What was he 
doing in the castle, and why did he dismantle the radio? 

Goggles having appointed his uncle, the Marquis, Secretary 
of his Navy. is escorted by him and Freckles and Knuckles 
to the Torture Chamber. Here they find a mantrap, which 
they set in the North Tower. Knuckles then puts the wire- 
less apparatus in order while the Marquis, down in the Torture 
Chamber prepares munitions, Goggles examines certain 
mysterious documents (taken from the Seneschal) which 
Knuckles later elucidates as having to do with the plots to 
restore Charles to the throne of Hungary; the curious locket 
also taken from the Seneschal proves to be the Great Seal of 
the Kingdom of Hungary. At the instant of this discovery 
there is a noise ety a orth Tower, and bombs are thrown 
as the heroic blacksmith advances. But Uncle Vulcan over- 
comes the enemy, who is discovered to be none other than the 
Warden of the Gate. 








A trackless jungle gives way 
to a million dollar orchard 


Ir was dangerous business only a few years 
ago to supply the world with rubber. 

Men had to go hundreds of miles away from 
civilization—into dense tropical forests where 
the wild rubber tree grew. 

Today, in place of the tangled jungle there 
are well-tended rubber plantations. These now 
furnish most of the world’s rubber supply. 

The largest rubber plantation in the world is located 
on the island of Sumatra and is owned by the makers of 
Keds. Some of the finest rubber ever produced is grown 
there. 

This is the rubber that makes Keds soles so full of 
spring and yet so tough and light. It explains why all 
the best athletes are wearing Keds today—why Keds 
set the standard by which all canvas rubber-soled shoes 
are judged. 

Keds vary in price according to grade, size and style 
—from $1.25 to $4.50. 

But it is important to remember that not all canvas 
rubber-soled shoes are Keds. Real Keds are made only 
by the United States Rubber Company. If the name 
Keds isn’t on the shoes they are not real Keds. No 
other shoe can give real Keds service. 





* * * * 


The Keds Hand-book for Boys is full of things every 
boy will want to know about—how to make things, 
—rules for sports, etc. Sent free if you address 
Dept. 930, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 




















A crepe-sole Keds model —re- 
markable for lightness, floor-grip 
and long wear 


Keds 


Trademark Reg, U. S. Pat. Off. 














Anathletic-trim Keds model that * 
is popular everywhere 





THEY ARE NOT KEDS UNLESS THE NAME KEDS IS ON THE SHOE 








Last Year, Dad gave me this Ranger 


—now, he says, I paid for it myself! “tn? ~ 


““You sure have a lot of fun with that bike, don’t you?”’ 


the other day, 


**Twice as much as I did before,” I said. 


Dad 


**Well,’’ Dad went on, “‘I’m glad 


for that, of course. But there’s another thing I’m glad for, 


























money 


too.’’ ““‘What’s that?’’ ‘“Why,”’ 
you’ve practically paid for it yourself?’’ 


And this is the way Dad figures it out 


Before I had my bike I was always pestering Dad for spending 
. Of course, I tried to earn money by doing odd jobs in my 
spare time, but running errands on foot was slow work, and didn’t 
pay me much. Now, with my speedy Ranger I can do things so 
much faster, I have dozens of delivering jobs where before I 
had but one or two. People are always glad to hire me because 
I run errands so quickly. For a long time now I haven’t 
bothered Dad for spending money—so that’s what he meant 
when he said I practically paid for my Ranger myself. 


It was delivered to me FREE 


Dad got this Ranger for me on 30 Days’ Trial. That 
is, they let me ride it for 30 days before I had to de- 
cide whether to keep it or not. Within that time I 
could have returned it at factory expense (without it 
costing us a penny) if I had wanted to. The Mead Com- | 
pany gives every boy this 
privilege in order to be sure that you are satisfied, and 
that you like the bike in every way. No, I didn’t return 
my Ranger. I tried it for 30 days and then decided it was | 
the best bike I ever heard of—and kept it! 


Cost only 16 cents per day 


The Mead Company lets you pay for your bike in different 
ways — Cash, orso-much-a-month,. We took the $5-a-month 
way of paying—and this, you see, amounts to just about 
l6c a day. Why just carfare to school and back used to 
cost me nearly that much. And, as Dad says, I earn more 
than that in an hour or so—carrying packages, news- 


said Dad, ‘Do you know 


‘*Try Before You Buy’* 


papers and delivering goods for stores. I’ve found there 
are any number of odd jobs for a boy with a speedy 
Ranger. 


[had my choice of 44 styles 


The Mead Company makes all kindsof bikes in differ- 
entcolors. Motorbikes, Camel-backsand Sport Models, 
Roadsters and Racers. Arch frames for men and boys 








Write 
Today! 








Tires—Sundries—Parts 


In the big, free Ranger catalog which 
shows pictures of all bikesin large size and 
in actual colors, you will also find pictures 
and descriptions of hundreds of tires, sad- 
dles, pedals, lamps, horns, carriers, chains, 
coaster brakes, built-up wheels, etc., etc., 
that will fit any bicycle. You can buy ‘these 
too at low factory prices! 








girls and ladies models, too. Prices are $21.50 and up. By 
buying right from the Mead factory you get factory 
prices and save $10 to $25, besides getting a brand new 
bike—not one that is old and shop-worn. 


Show your Dad this Ad—Send 
for the FREE Ranger Catalog 


That's the way I got started. And Dad did the rest. 
That is, he helped me pick out the bike I wanted 
and fixed it up with the factory to send it to me on 
approval and trial. Just write a postcard or letter 
and mail it today, and they’ll send you the catalog 
right away. 


Yelec 
COM sero. chinto 























WANT 
CASH? 


Here’s The 
Way To Get 


$5-$10- 
$15 


or 
More 














How much money do you need? 


pockets in three days! 
mean business. 


once to 
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Scout Ashley—$13.50 in Three Days 


Scout Ashley is one of hundreds of BOYS’ 
LIFE readers who have found the,way to get cash all the year round. : And BOYS’ 
LIFE is happy to offer you the exact, winning sales talks that put $13.50 in Ashley’s 
All you have to do is ask for it if you want money and 


Every day now is worth three or four at some other time. 
are quick to invest in BOYS’ LIFE when you let them reada copy. Just write at 


The Ashley Plan Man, % BOYS’ LIFE, Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York City 


Boys and parents 














| delphia to New Orleans by the inside route. 
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| (Continued from page 21) 
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Cuttlefish 














“When we get out of this trap and put to 
sea—if ever we do—we'll all need to be fresh 
for it; so I say let’s get all the sleep we can 
against the time when we may all have to 
stay awake day and night, as we did in the 
hurricane. Those pirates can’t get off to us 
unless they swim, and they can’t swim without 
getting caught out at first base. You go on 
down and take it easy until I call you.” 

For a full hour and more after Darby left 
him, Winthrop maintained a sharp-eyed 
watch upon as much of the island beach as he 
could see—which wasn’t much after the moon 
went down and there was nothing but the 


starlight. In all that time, for all he could see 
or hear, the island might have been as bare of 
inhabitants as they had thought it was during 
the week of sand-digging. Wearied at last 
with standing rigid and with straining eyes 
and ears on the little bridge, he sat down for a 
few minutes of rest and relaxation in the box- 
like chart house. 

Now rest and relaxation are any sentry’s 
shrewdest enemies. Just for a few seconds— 
at least, he meant it to be only a few seconds— 
he closed the tired eyes, and before he could 
open them again he was fast asleep. 

(To be concluded in March Boys’ Lire) 





Darby Gilliss has been presented with a large and luxurious 
motor cruiser by a rich uncle, He has an opportunity to sell 
it providing delivery is made at New Orleans on a specified date. 
With Win Barclay and Henry Mansur. his chums at prep 
school, Darby starts on a summer vacation cruise from Phila- 
Running down 
the coast at night they have many adventures with police 
patrols, bootleggers and foggy weather. 

After a stop over of two days at Charleston the boys take the 
Cuttlefish by inland waterways across Florida and! finally 
arrive at Miami without accident. They receive a telegram 
from the purchaser saying that the Cuttlefish must be delivered 


| exactly on time, and in order to cut down the distance of eight 
| hundred miles still to be traveled it is decided to run straight 


| across the Gulf of Mexico from Cape Sable to the mouth of 


the Mississippi River. 

An early start is made, but about midnight the weather 
changes and the Cuttlefish runs into a terrific tropical storm. 
For a day and a night and another day the staunch little craft 
runs bravely before the fury of wind and waves, and during 


| Synopsis of the Previous Installments of The Cruise of the Cuttlefish 


the second night is dashed upon the barrier reef of an island. 

e boys, warned in time, leap clear as the Cuttlefish is about 
to strike, and win through the surf after a hard battle. The 
next morning as they set out to hunt for food, they discover 
the Cuttlefish aground in the lagoon, damaged but serviceable 
and seaworthy. 

It takes them a week to dig her out, and they are just ready 
to try to float her again, when Win makes the discovery that 
there are eight rufhians on the other side of the island, marooned 
for attempted mutiny, and only waiting the refloating of the 
Cuttlefish before killing the boys and escaping on the little 
cruiser. It is decided that Harry shall try to find an opening 
in the barrier reef the next day, and that the following night 
they will attempt to launch the Cuttlefish before the mutineers 
expect the move. That night someone is heard prowling 
around the boat. The next day, while ning pian 
for the attempt to refloat the cruiser, Darby finds a sealed 
copper cylinder in the sand. He and Win are about to open 
it 1. someone is heard crashing through the jungle up the 
beac 





Lovers Should Wear Moccasins | 
(Concluded from page 12) 


Nature 














Waugh! but it was splendidly wild around off the protruding edges at the heel, stitch 





there, then; ‘now, however, one can take the 
trip to the same place in comfort in an auto- 
mobile! Isn’t that too bad? My soul, this 
old paper pattern smells of camp-fires, pine 
woods and smoky Indians so strongly ‘that it 
makes me homesick. 

The paper is marked, “ Blackfoot, Chinook 
and Flathead moccasin.” I do not recollect 
anything about it, but you will note that it is 
an easy moccasin to make and only needs 
sewing around the toe, heel and one side. 

Put your foot upon a piece of paper and mark 
its outline for a pattern. Be sure and make it 
large enough, jgspecially back of the heel, then 
fold the piece of paper as in Fig. r and draw 
the outline somewhat larger as shown by the 
dotted line. Next take a scissors and cut where 
the dotted lines are marked, unfold the paper 
and you will have Fig. 2. Now cut your skin 
according to pattern. Of course, the string, 
shown in Fig. 2, will not be there. It is only 
shown in the diagram so that you will know 
how to arrange,it as it isin Fig. 4. Bring the 
back edges up together, as in Fig. 6, and baste 
them, as the women call it, that is, sew them 
temporarily. 

Stitch the edges of your moccasin together, 
then slip your foot into the moccasin, since 
you have left plenty of room for the heels, cut 
the two slits marked on the left-hand piece of 
Fig. 2, with which to make the flap for the 
heel, the two slits on the right-hand half of the 
folded form of the tongue, Figs. 3 and 4. Cut 


them together permanently, as in Fig. 4, 
then bring up the flap of the heel, as shown also 
in Figs. 4 and 5. If you desire you can fix the 
heel without the flap, as shown in Fig. 6, 
which is the heel of a moccasin from the 
neighborhood of Edmonton, Canada. 

I confess that I never made one of these 
moccasins, but before making these diagrams 
I made a paper model, so that I know the 
pattern will work. You may use caribou, 
moose, elk, deer, sheep hide with which to 
make your footgear or make it of oiled leather 
as do the Canadian Indians just north of our 
border. I have seen them made out of the 
leather of old boot legs, but as boots are only 
worn nowadays in moving-picture shows you 
had better write to Supply Department, Boy 
Scouts of America, for your moccasin leather. 


How to Make Winter Moccasins 


The Northern Indians take a piece of buck- 
skin about four or five inches wide and sew 
it on the top of a moccasin like that shown in 
Figs. 7 and 8, then they bind this around the 
ankles with a thong of buckskin and use the 
moccasin for snowshoeing. Figs. 7 and 8 are 
drawn from two different moccasins from my 
collection, purposely to show that the same 
method is apparently used to add tops to their 
footgear by all the Indians.’ : Fig. 8 shows how 
the seam is stitched on the inside with an 
overhand stitch. Fig. 7 shows how it appears 
on the outside. 
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Luther Burbank--the Man 
(Concluded from page 8) 
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sermon by name as a man who was interrupt- 
ing the divine order of plant life! 

But, after a while, the ambition of Burbank 
outgrew his market-garden. What he wanted 
was something more than mere money. He 
began to devote himself to developing new and 
interesting forms of fruits, trees, flowers, vege- 
tables, grasses and nuts. And, with his ex- 
periments, there returned something of the 
former poverty. For a long time, he could 
not afford a microscope, and when he did ob- 
tain one, it was cheap and inadequate. For 
his researches were enormously costly. He 
would raise millions of flowers and shrubs, 
only to tear them up by the roots and burn 
them in bonfires. In one instance, there were 
fourteen bonfires, each of which consumed 

5,000 berry bushes, none of which was con- 
«ome fit tolive. When Burbank produced the 
white blackberry, people gasped with astonish- 


ment. They did fnot realize that the white 
blackberry was selected from 65,000 plants. 

To Burbank, plants have faces, like people. 
Just as an efficient employer can select the 
men he wants from a crowd of 10,000 persons, 
so Burbank used to select his fruits and flowers. 
One day he detected a thin crimson streak 
on a golden poppy. He kept the seeds of 
that poppy, planted ''them, picked out the 
reddest poppies that grew from them,'destroyed 
the yellow, and, finally, in 1904, had a poppy 
all crimson. It was merely a matter of selec- 
tion, but it took years. 

As an infant, Burbank, as we have seen, 
had been fond of the cactus. On the cactus 
he has bestowed, as a man, his most eager 
study. The usual cactus has thorns or spikes 
and internal fibers. The plant has, indeed, 
developed these spikes as a protection against 
attack. Burbank set himself to raise the 
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cactus under conditions of such security that 
the external spikes and the internal fibers 
would disappear. And he has performed this 
miracle. His cactus is now an excellent food 
and its flavor has been compared with the 
pineapple, the melon and the apricot. The 
cactus without spikes grows in the desert and 
yet yields as much as 600 pounds of sustenance 
for man and beast. If all the deserts on this 
planet were thus planted, you would feed 
mankind, twice over. 

One day, Burbank was showing his spikeless 
cactus to his friend and biographer, William S. 
Harwood. He cut open the fruit, if fruit it 
is to be called, with his knife. 

“Those seeds,” said he, “are worth more 
than their weight in gold. If you swallow 
one, I may forgive you. But if you swallow 
two, I will choke them out of you. And if 
you swallow three, you will be punished with 
death and we will cut you open to recover 
them!” 

Nor is it only the cactus that Burbank has 
induced to get rid of its spikes and array itself 
in a civilized suit of clothes. He has taken 
roses and blackberries and raspberries and 
gooseberries and has—as it were—disarmed 
them of their thorns. Responding to care 
and protection, these plants have become 
docile and pliable. 

But to achieve results that shall be worth 
while takes years of determination. 

For one test alone, Burbank used 500,000 
plum-trees, and all save one or two, had to be 
rejected as useless. But he has found that 
if you do take the trouble and work in the 
right way, the results are sure to follow. For 
instance, he has grown peaches and nectarines 
and plums that can resist frost. If snow and 
ice gather on them, the buds are not nipped. 


| He has developed “‘a pitless plum”—that is 


a plum which has a stone, so soft that you can 
cut it with a knife. Then there is the “plum- 
cott,” derived from American wild plums, 
Japanese plums and apricots. That is another 
novelty. 

Before Burbank made his experiments, 
botanists had declared that no new species of 
plant could be produced by men. But they 
have now had to change their opinion. For 
here is to be seen “the pomato’”’—or tomato 
grown on a potato, and “primus berry” 
which is a cross between the raspberry and the 
blackberry. 

Most of us are familiar with the miniature 
trees which the Japanese grow in little pots. 
Luther Burbank also knows how to increase 
or diminish the size of plants. On the one 
hand, he has grown tobacco ten feet high and 
prunes four times as large as a French plum. 
And, on the other hand, he has the smallest 
lily ever known—only an inch and a half in 
diameter. Moreover, he finds that you can 
speed up the growth of plants. He has a 
walnut-tree which, in thirteen years, became 
six times as big as an average walnut-tree would 
be after a growth of twenty-eight years. 

It is no wonder, then, that Monte Rosa, 
where Burbank experiments, has long been 
among the marvels of botanical science. As 
many as 6,000 experts visit the place in a year, 
and the postman brings 30,000 letters every 
twelve months. Burbank is now an old man. 
He values his time. 
the notice: 

‘* All visitors are limited to five minutes each, 
except by special appointment.” 

And, alas, our five minutes also are up! All 
we can say is that in nature’s inexhaustible 
book, a little have we tried to read. 


And outside his office is 





What Do You 
Want to Be? 


‘Continued from page g) | 

















settlements grew into villages and more and 
more merchants and artisans arrived and set up 
in business, the farmer used more and more of 
his produce with which to buy things. Later on 
came the factories, which could make shoes and 
clothes and nails and implements better and 
cheaper than they could be made in the farm 
homes; and to-day it is usual for the farmer to 
buy practically everything he uses, with the 
exception of a few vegetables, chickens and a 
pig or two; and in order to get money with 
which to buy necessities he raises crops and 
animals for the market. 

A farmer no longer must raise all sorts of 
things for his family. He can buy what he 
doesn’t raise. He can get his potatoes from 
way up in Maine or from out in Colorado, 
where the great potato farms are. 

The farmer’s market used to be reasonably 
near his farm. It was no farther, as a rule, than 
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The tools 





of national service 


The American people lead the world in the efficiency of industry. 
Who can say what part of their success is due to the superior 
implements they use. This much we know. They have the world’s 
best telephone system as an instrument of communication, and they 
use it without parallel among the races of the earth. To this end 
our telephone service must be equipped with proper tools. 


The tools of management. 


Bell System executives, rising from 


the ranks of those who know telephony, must share our respon- 
sibility to the public, most of whom are telephone users, share- 


holders or workers. 
The tools of service. 


The national, two-billion-dollar Bell 


System, handling fifty-eight million telephone calls a day, must be 
enlarged and extended while in use. 


The tools of forecast. 


We must continue to know the rapid 


and complex growth of communities and make provision in 
advance, so that the telephone will be ready when needed. 


The tools of supply. 


The Western Electric Company, our 


manufacturing and purchasing department, its factories manned by 
40,000 workers, assures us that extension of facilities need never 


be interrupted. 


We must have the best tools of finance, of invention, of every- 
thing else, in order to continue serving the American people. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 

















Blades flashing in unison— 
No. 1 shot suddenly ahead 


Canoe racine is a thrilling sport. If you want 
a speedy, light canoe—one which will flash over 
the water in obedience to your paddle, get an 
“Old Town.” “Old Town Canoes” are fashioned 
after real Indian models. 

“Old Town” master builders have kept the 
original Indian lines, but have built a far stronger 
and better canoe. ‘Old Town Canoes” are re- 
markably steady. They are low in price too. 
$64 up. From dealer or factory. 


The 1925 catalog shows all models in full 
colors. It is free. Write for your copy today. 
Orp Town CANOE on. 592 Middle Street, Old 
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Town, Maine, U. S 





NOW 


The CAILLE 
5-Speed 
Lightweight 


TWIN 


The latest rowboat motor engineer- 
ing achievement—a lightweight vi- 





5.in-1 


Propeller brationless twin motor—with famous 
- Caille 5-in-1 propeller. 

Gives The only twin rowboat motor that 

S d can be started in neutral like an auto, 

2. pee S that drives boat at trolling speed, that 

can be reversed without turning pro- 

Forward peller assembly or motor completely 

around. Moving steering handle up or 

Neutral down changes pitch of blades giving 

and speed required. 

S d Send now for catalog ois all 

and showing entire line of Caille Row- 

2 teen boat Motorsincluding Caille Liberty 
Reverse _ Direct Drive Motors. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Speed 


6326 2nd Boulevard 
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ALWAYS ask for Co- 
lumbia Eveready Dry 
Batteriesbyname. Don’t 
just say “Gimme a dry 
battery,” for the dealer 
will think you don’t 
know anything about 
batteries. Of course, the 
best stores always carry 


ter and say, “I want a 
Columbia Eveready Bat- 
tery.” Say which one— 
there are four of them: 
the Columbia Eveready 
Ignitor, a single power- 
ful cell, 114 volt, and 
three Columbia Ever- 
eady Hot Shots. The 





the Columbia 
Eveready, for 
they know it 
lasts longer and 
gives the most 
satisfaction. 
You only have 
to ask for it. 


Stand right 


Columbia 





Dry Batteries are 
sold by electrical, 
hardware and auto 
accessory shops, 
marine supply deal- 
ers, implement deal- 
ers, garages and 
general stores. 
lumbia Eveready 
Ignitors can be pur- 
chased equipped with 
Fahnestock spring 
clip binding posts at 
no extra cost to you. 


real long-last- 
ing batteries. 


Wise boys 
know what 
they want. 
They ask for 
Columbia Ever- 
eadys by name, 
and get them, 


Eveready 


Co- 








up to the coun- 


always. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 


Canadian National Carbon Co., 


San Francisco 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario 























for— 
gas engine ignition 


— and 

ph 
doorbells 

buzzers 

motor boat ignition 
heat regulators 
tractor ignition 
starting Fords 


oo ~~ 


protecting bank 
vaults 


electric clocks 

calling Pullman 
porters 

firing blasts 

lighting tents and 
outbuildings 

running toys 

radio “A” 





Columbia 
Eveready 
Hot Shot 
Batteries 
contain 4, 
5or6cells 
in @ neat, 
watere 
proof steel 
case. 

























Sports.” 


NORTHLAND SKIMFG.Co. 


World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
1 Merriam Park, 





Ever ride in an 


Airplane? 

Ever ski on , 
“Northlands’’? ||Better 
Tne tecting, just tne || Bail 


sting of the fresh winter 
air, the thrill of gliding 
over white, crisp snow, 
you must hear the 
of the “King of Winter 


Write for a free copy on 
‘How to Ski" 





St. Paul, Minnesota 





Rowboats 


Motor Boats 
| “te BROS. 
ait S 











Catalog FREE — 
— Order by mail. 
of Boat in which interes 
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at 


uma Lower Prices 


cali FreeCatalog shows all the 
latest models of Canoes, 
now Hun d Fish 


Boats, Outboard Motor 


poate, Dingheys and 


16 to 26 feet 


Outboard Motor Boats ~ ion, for lakes and rivers. 


Save money 
State kind 
terested. 


BOAT MFG. 


co. 
$233 Eien = ¥. 
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Fowis, Eggs, De chee va 
years experience, with m 
Catalog and Breeders’ Quid 


ticulars and booklet 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO,,311 1 Grand Ave. 


Jards, Stationery, 
Complete Outfits $8. se up. 


sent. Write for catalog 
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half a day’s drive in his wagon. This meant 
that he was close enough to his market to be 
able to deal personally with the merchants who 
bought his produce. To-day, however, thou- 
sands of farmers out West never see the men to 
whom they sell their stuff. People in the cold 
wintry North, eat fresh lettuce and berries 
raised by growers in the sunny South. The 
coming of the railroads opened up vast new 
sections of our country. Great cities have 
grown up where formerly there were mere vil- 
lages. Millions of people are concentrated in 
these cities, all of whom must be fed. 

Times have changed and with them the far- 
mer’s problems have changed. Where he used 
to dispose of his crops direct to the users, com- 
ing into town in his old clothes, he now has to 
dispose of them through the agency of a huge 
and complicated trade organization. He is 
becoming a business man; his farm is almost 
like a factory. Where he used to be able to dig 
a few bushels of potatoes, for instance, drive 
them to market and get his money, nowadays 
he ships them by the carload. The sooner he 
becomes a real business man, and learns how to 
sell his product as well as raise it, the sooner 
people will quit calling him the “poor farmer.” 

The co-operative method of selling their 
goods is helping many farmers and fruit-raisers 
to become more businesslike. 

What must a boy consider before deciding 
finally that he wants to go into farming as a 
career? He may be raised on a farm; he is 
often expected to stay there, first as an aid to 
his father, and later as the owner himself. But 
every farmer’s son ought to go to some agricul 
tural school if he can. 

It is natural for boys to go into those busi 
nesses and professions about which they know 
the most—provided their outlook is not warped 
and biased by the knowledge that their fathers 
have had lives of struggle and have little to 
show for their years of effort. I was talking 
the other day with a man who used to be 
teacher, and was head of a big school for teach- 
ers before he resigned to go into business. 
This man has five sons. Knowing from experi- 
ence that the financial rewards in teaching are, 
for the most part, small, this man wished that 
his sons might embark on careers offering more 
than teaching does. ‘They began, accordingly, 
in other lines. Yet, after some years of dis- 
satisfied work, three of them have already gone 
into teaching as a profession. They had been 
brought up in its atmosphere. It was the thing 
they knew most about. 

The boy who has been brought up on a farm 
and who has already a working knowledge of 
farm operation should ask himself, first of all, 
whether or not he likes the country, likes work- 
ing with growing things, and with animals and 
machinery. And he should try to figure out 
whether his liking for these things is as great as 
his longing to go to the city and plunge into 
some other profession. It is well to remember 
that there is a great advantage in beginning 
with work one is familiar with. It means a 
good deal of time saved. It is well to remember, 
also, that any profession or business you go into 
will require lots of work from you in the early 
years; and that, while farming may seem very 
hard at times, you can probably learn to make 
it much easier than it has ever been in the past, 
by using scientific methods and the latest 
labor-saving devices. The city boy who has a 
chance to select farming as his life profession 
had better think the matter over carefully. 
In all cases he ought first to study agriculture. 
Study is the Number One thing. 

Back in 1888, according to Professor Thomas 
N. Carver, of Harvard, when public lands 
ceased to be available to anyone who would go 
and live on them and cultivate them, the pro- 
fession of farming began to emerge from the 
old haphazard, hit-or-miss proposition that 
farming had been. When acreage was plentiful 
and cheap, sound methods were less important. 
The idea used to be to put as much land as pos- 
sible under ‘cultivation, regardless of how 
efficiently the cultivation was done. To-day 
the idea is to get as much produce as possible 
out of every acre; to work less land at one time, 
but to make more out of it. Only study and 
knowledge will do this. 

Farmers must be specialists and experts. 
The old time farmer usually had a few cattle 
and hogs and chickens, to provide meat and 
butter and eggs for his table. He raised them 
without rules of knowledge, haphazardly. The 
raising of beef-cattle and of hogs for the big 
markets is to-day a specialized branch of farm- 
ing, as is dairying and poultry farming. 

How shall a boy pick out his specialty if he 
wants to go into farming? It takes brains to 
do this. 

I knew a young man whose father raised 
corn. He went off to agricultural school, and 
when he came home he planted musk melons. 
His father laughed at him, but Vincent stuck 
to his idea. Within a few years the young man, 
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Couldn’t Play a Note— 


Now Makes $7 ()()00 


a week 


“Bill Carola” 
Landaus 


eal 





Read Bill Carola’s story in his own words— 
‘*When I sent for your catalog, I wanted a Tenor Banjo, 
but I hesitated a longtime as I jidn’t know a note of music. 
ly decided to try it a week, as you offered, and at the 
end of that time I found I could pick a few notes. Then I 
started the correspondence course you furnished, and in 
seven months, even before the fina] payments on the Banjo 
= due, I had taken my place in a professional orchestra. 
w 1 am making $100 a week, three times what | made as 
a olerkk. ‘Two of my friends made money with their instru- 
ments after five months practice, one a drummer and the 
pe a —— — and neither could play a note when he 
ih everybody knew how easy it is—anyone w' ho 

om ted stlo't @ tune can learn to play a musical instrument.’ 


ee Bill Carola 
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Learning to Play ~~} 
Made Easy JS g 
with every in- 


E i LE strumenta Free 


Scholarship Certificate, This 
scholarship entitles you to free 
tuition in one of the foremost 








We now furnish 


to learn to play for profit or only 
for pleasure, this Free Scholar- | 
ship will e it surprisingly 
easy for you, 


Free Trial 
Easy Payments 


You may have any Wurlitzer in- 
strument for a week’s free trial 
in yourown home. No obligation 
- buy. i are arranged in 

monthl sums,afewcentsa 

aay will pay for your instrument. 
Warlitzer instruments arethere- 
sult of 200 year’s experience in 
musical inst rument building. 
Famous for artistic quality, rich 
tone value and fine yoaienle, 
= lin the finest 
rchestras throughout the x.y 


‘Free Book 


Illustrates and describes every 


r 
= and s 
ship Offer. No obligation. 


Send Coupon Tod: 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dope, 1142 
117 E. 4th St. Cncignati, 329 So. Wabash Ave., Chica 
120 W. 42nd St. New 


Send me your Free Boo! 
Also 'your Free Trial, Easy Payment 
Schiolarship offer. No obligation. 





go 
New York 259 Sielion St, San Francisco 


k on Musical Instruments. 
Free 


cette cnncpenmnnnannawtguencsessce 








Instrument .......---0-- + ----2------------- 2-22 -o er eeee 
(State instrument in ‘which you are interested) : 


ane 
Copyright 1924, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Look for the name 


Suto Wheel 


When you get your coaster-wagon be 


sure it has “‘Auto-Wheel Coaster’? painted 
on the sides. Don’t be misled for there are 
plenty of cheap imitations but none that 
equals the Auto-Wheel in design, service or 
speed. 

Lots of boys who have just ordinary coast- 
ers now wish they had Auto-Wheels. So 
tear out this ad—-hand it to your dad or 
mother and tell them to insist on getting an 
Auto-Wheel—just as illustrated above. 

Only an Auto-Wheel will stand good hard 
play day in and day out. We put our name 
on every wagon we make, so see that you 
get an Auto-Wheel, 


It Means Quality— 
Not Just a Coaster 


Built of seasoned ash by trained mechanics. 


Just the kind of wagon you want. 

Write for Catalog which 
shows all models of the 
Auto-Wheel Coaster and 
the Auto-Cart, the Auto- 
Wheel’s junior companion 
for your little brother and 
sister. Send the names and 
addresses of three coaster 
wagon dealers in your 
town, telling which ones 
sell the Auto-Wheel, and we 
will give you a year’s sub- 
scription FREE to the 
“ Auto-Wheel Spokes- 
man,” a dandy magazine 








working on a corner of the farm, was making 
more money than his father had ever made. 
His melons were first in the market and they 
brought the highest prices; because they were 
the biggest and sweetest. 

One day he said to his father: 

“Will you sell me the farm?” 

“What for?” asked the father. 

“T want to plant it all in melons.” 

The father thought it all over, looked at the 
young man’s books—for all good farmers must 
keep books—and made the sale. 

The next year the roo acres brought in ten 
times more money from melons than it had 
ever earned in corn. To-day the young man 
has a big account in banks, has the standing of 
a successful business man, and has helped many 
of his neighbors to become well-to-do by teach 
ing them how te grow melons. He had made 
his neighborhood famous for melons. 

The country districts of America abound in 
stories like this, of some young fellow with 
brains, who really learned farming in a sci 
entific way and then buckled down and went 
te work at it. 

The government at Washington, as well as 
various State governments, are doing all they 
can to teach farming. County agents—every 
country boy will know what they are—are 
scattered throughout the.land, to help farmers 
with the latest knowledge about farming. 

Government bureaus send out the latest 
news about discoveries in agriculture in bulle 
tin form, almost in the same spirit in which 
city newspapers issue extra editions with the 
latest news in them. 

Great magazines with huge circulations go 
into millions of farm homes with the latest 
news about farming. The radio carries to 
every farm where such knowledge is wanted, 
the expert advice of scientists to farmers and 
cattle-raisers, as well as the latest news about 
prices in the various markets. 

Don’t think the farmer lives in a stand-still 
world. He has to move pretty fast to keep up 
with it. We know we need him because we 
must eat, and many agencies are trying to help 
him feed the nation. 

Just what branch of farming a man wili en- 
gage in must be determined, more or less, in 
accordance with the section of the country in 
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Three bicycles out of every 
four are equipped with New 
Departure Coaster Brakes. 
The large majority of bicycle 
riders swear by this brake be- 
cause they have found that it 
can always be relied upon for 
instant, positive action and 
long service. 

The New Departure is built 
to serve the rider without giv- 
ing him sudden jolts, whether 


he stops quickly or gradually. 
It has more braking power 
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Y the Brake that brought the Bike back’ 
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ICYCLE riding is 


than is ever needed for coast- 
ing down the steepest hills, 
gradually controlling speed, or 


which he expects to operate. Dairying is usu- 
ally best not very far from a big center of popu- 
lation, for with dairy products quick delivery 


Auto Scooter for boys like you. 
AUTO-WHEEL COASTER ©0., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. 


great for the muscles 
and appetite. Lots of fun, 
too, if you don’t have to 




















Send for | 
These Free Targets 


and full information about our shooting contest 
which you can enter free. 

Wouldn’t you like to be the best shot in your 
neighborhood? Practice with the free targets we'll 
send you and remember to use Bulls Eye BBs. 

The secret of good shooting is to get the best am- 
munition you can. That’s why steel Bulls Eye BBs 
are so.good. You will shoot straight with them 
They won’t stick in your gun, and you can use them 
over and over again because they do not flatten out. 

If you want to be an expert marksman with 
your new rifle we will help you. If your hardware 
dealer doesn’t carry Bulls Eye BBs send us his 
name and address, together with 5c in stamps and 
your name and address. We will then send you a 
sample tube of smooth, shiny steel Bulls Eye BBs, 
also free targets to practice shooting on. Ask 
your dealer for the Nickel Size Tube. 


BULLS EYE 


3102 Snelling Ave. 


Powerful Telescopes 


and Frountains om, moo a stars. people, ships, po-rys 
and ol Ae not visible to $ 
his big wes rome e is A 
Seta idee DS 
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lenses, brass finish 
draws, black 
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Minneapolis, Minn, 





to the consumer is an essential factor. The 
same is true of truck farming, or market gar- 
dening, as it is sometimes called, for here again 
it is necessary to be able to move the fruits and 
vegetables quickly to market before they spoil. 
The boy who expects to come back to his 
father’s farm after going to school and college 
will have this problem solved for him almost 
automatically; though he may find, in the 


light of what he learns in his agricultural f 


courses, that the old place has been worked on 
the wrong track. 

The days of the iittle red schoolhouse are by 
no means over. Young children will continue 
to secure their primary education in these local 
schools. It is no longer necessary, however, for 
the boy who wants to be a successful farmer to 
end his education with a brief acquaintance 
with the three R’s, as used to be the case. 
Every State now has agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations, where scientific farming is 
taught, not only theoretically but in its applica- 
tion. And in many States there are secondary 
schools and high schools offering agricultural 
courses, free to all who are wise enough to want 
to take them. 

Go to school to be a farmer! 
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scouting according to established standards. 
Emphasis was placed at both of these meetings. 
In most of the places visited it was my 
pleasure to meet with groups of scouts, and in 
many cases to talk to high-school students. 
It is most cheering to discover the increasing 
proportion of boys over fifteen years of age who 
are in these audiences and the large number of 
merit badge, first class, and, indeed, eagle 
scouts who attend. Our slogan, “Once a 
Scout — Always a Scout” is more fully 
realized 
Emphasis was placed at both of these meet- 
ings upon the advantages of the Patrol System, 
= the need for patrol leaders’ training classes. 
In this connection, all interested in the patrol 


stopping it instantly. 


It is the ideal coaster brake; 
that’s why so many boys and 
girls insist on having it in 


their bicycles. 


NEW DEPARTURE MBG. CO. 


Bristol, Conn. 


pedal all the time. Any 
dealer will sell you a New 
Departure equipped bicycle 
or put this fine coaster brake 
on the wheel you now have. 

If your birthday comes this 
month, tell Dad the best 
present is a New Departure 
equipped bicycle. 








Greater braking power than is 
ii “ever needed to stop the wheel * 





























OF cc course it’s a iaiele— 


No matter whether it’s In a famous dance 
orchestra like Isham Jones, or in the homes of 
thousands of beginners, chances are it’s a Ludwig 
trap drum outfit. Jsed all over the world by 
professionals, and recognized as the world’s 
standard. a 
EASY TO PLAY, TOO! 
Trap drums are the easiest of ail instruments to 
play. You don’t have to know one note from 
another. A little practice at home with the 
radio, phonogra “| or piano and you will be a 
crack drummer in no time. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with the outfit 
shown above, write direct to us, mentioning his 
name. Outfit ts complete with all accessories— 
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William bicGoncee Providence, R. L.; Thomas Smart Man: Say, Sonny, what would you 
‘ | Newton, Little Rock, Ark. wish if you had just one wish? 
Send your order and remittance to Box E Wonder Wh Bright Tenderfoot: Pd wish a wish that every 
concer at He Means time | wished a wish | could have the wish | 
» . | Autoist: 1 have't paid a cent for repairs on — wished 
, e pd ° : 5 : ¥ s . 
BOYS LIF 7 200 Fifth Avenue New York City my machine in all the ten months I've had it. 
? & ? Friend: So the garage man told me Thoughtless 
—— Elmer: Joe, here’s the dime I borrowed from 
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. eae a siststeeniinnsbeindasithiaile > P you last week 

ar) ¥; , Joe: Why, Vd forgotten all about it. 

Lt was tf fo join __, < Ye “E Elmer: Why didn’t you sav so before! 
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But His Father Didn’t See It That Way 





3 os 
ONE SCOUTS OF AMERICA : . : 
ikere's Pasi i . wanes : Johnnie: Dad, can you sign your name with 
ica tars 500 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ilinois vour eves shut? ‘i g 
Date Father: Certainly, my son. 
| have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the following Johnnie Well, then, please shut your eves 
pleaige of the Lone Seouts of America, which | have read afd understand ; “an 
and sign my report card. | y 
I pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for I Music by Handel & 
which it stands, with liberty and justice for all. I will oe ” ’ » hake het “What' : . i 
ICE ET as . eae ° Av is a man wh ent hor likely to have mts your occupation 
“DO A USEFUL THING BACH DAY" and be worthy ere a) SEE WEP PONY Semen Sy Sp ROK Ma dead oo tee 
Set A wg orgy s 





of the name Lone Scout. MANY COUSINS ‘ ; { is 
“And why did you give it up? 

















Please enroll me as a member subject to the rules and regulations of the Lone Because he has ten-ants. 
Seouts and of the Boy Scouts of America. 1 enclose the Membership fee of “The monkey died.” 
cents. (See below) Telling ’em 
Sean ; ee es Rastus: When Ah had de influenza Ah had a Catching 
, . a chill dat was so cold dat it done froze all the Curious (to disappointed fisherman): What 
DERMIERONIND . os ccsescccccccccccces . Color ia Age water-pipes in de horsepittle! are you catching? 
St. No., P.O. Box Sambo. Ain't nothin’, Once Ah had a fever, Fisherman: Next bus coming! 
or RF. D. No and mah mouth was so hot Ah melted the 
— State doctor’s thumometah, and Ah had to wear A Good Reason : 
The fee for the full membership outfit of Membership Card, asbestos pajamas to keep from buhnin’ the \fter a long talk on the value of peace 4 
Handbook and Membership Badge is 30 cents. The Membership bed-clothes! my we : 7 i ee x 
fee without the Badge is 15 cents. | good-will, and disarmament, a teacher asked 
a his class if they objected to war. 
“1 do,” said one boy. 
FD “Good, now tell us why.” 
es ‘Because war makes history, and I hate 
i> history.” ; 
Silver badge presented to every member of the el 
WeLS Radio Tribe of Lone Scouts by the The Little Man 
Sears Roebuck Agric ‘ultural Foundation which cai Conjurer: Now, to help me with this next 
owns Radio Station WL S, Chicago. Write now Noise trick, | want the services of a boy—just any -s 
if you want to join the W LS Radio Tribe and “Well, do the twins make much noise at boy in the audience—yes, you will do, my 
mention it when mailing in the above coupon. night? little man; come along. Now, you've never 
“No, each one cries so loud that you can’t — seen me before, have you? 


= = hear the other one.” Boy (innocently): No, Father! 
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Winter Goods for Winter Scouts 


The flabby fellow Reads about Adven- 
The Real Scout is getting Real 
in the Woods Winter. 
He is well prepared for rough weather. 





Scout Mackinaw Scout Poncho 


ture. 
Adventure in 
rom the 2000 articles of Scout Kquip- 
ment shown in the new Scout Catalog 
write us, if you have not seen one—he 
chooses his Winter Wear. 


Knit Wool Cap 




















ment 





iS years. 


No. 527. 





many com 
ter unitorm, 
not only for 
everyday wear. 


pockets and snug waist-belt, 


Shippin 


tunities as part of the wi 

A big comfortable ga: 
scouting but for 
Roll collar, two large 


Sizes 12 to 


g Weight 4 Ibs 


Prive, $7.50 


Woolen stockings nove 


of pure wool ohve drab yarn, reiforced 


toe and heel with turn-down cull 


ears and back of neck 


No. 665. Just the thing for winter 
No. 564. An all-wool coat of fine hikes or whenever the stiff brim official 
heavy Woolen Melton. Adopted by hat is inconvenient. Pulle down over 


Price, prepaid, $1.00 


Neckerchiefs and 


Slides 





liport wit items 


of the Oficial Uniform 


each, 50¢; 











Stockings 


Same as No. §27 above. 


Neckerchiefa, plain color, 




































No. 610. Double textured, olive drab 
poncho made of bombazine with a coat 
img of fine Para rubber in between; « 


bination rain coat, sleeping-bag, gr 





cloth and. shelter tent Sixe 45 
inches 


Shappiunyy: weyght 4 Ibs 


Price, $5.00 


No. 540. Waterproof Cape.  All- 
No. 594. The real woodman's F = . 
. round garment for Scouting and general 
sweater—but good for Inke, school . 
; weat Olive khaki, extra light weight 
ind general wear, Olive drab, standing ' ' : Leoll ' 
. a intined, corduroy lined collar and pat 
- collar, two pockets, official Seout bute , rs $ sho ve 
= : ‘ clasps. Sige im length go to 44 inches 
tons. Sizes 28 and jo . $ 
Supping weyht 2 Ths,, © ounces $4.50 
= Shipping weight 1'y Ibs. Price, $3.50 
e No. 536, Oiled poncho, opening in 
center for head, with ball and socket 
No. 644. A less expensive sweater, fastening, Serves as bed blanket, when 
same design as No. 504. Durable, well leeping on ground, or cover for Seout 
knit, part wool, khaki color, Sic 0, shoulderpack, Size 45 % 72 tches 
28 and go for small boys, Shipping weaht 4 Ib Pros. $3.00 
Shipping weight 3 lbs. 
Reduced price, $2.50 No. 1510. Plumb ‘Boy Scout Offi- 
———— | ~s 


cial Axe and Sheath,"’ red hanille 
amd black head, Plumb 
take-up wedge which keeps the handle 
tight. Slot for deawing mails, Ao too 


to be proud of Prive, prepaid, $1.80 


With patent 


Shippin weight to oss Price, , : 
Pt * $1.50 10 plain collars and 13 combination bo No. 1496. Remington Official Boy 
ders. See page 7 of the Catalog Scout Knife, linge size, stag-handle, 
heavy cutting blade, screw-driver, bot- 
No. 527-A. Footless Woolen 


tle and can opener, punch-blade; shackle 














Shipping weight 9 ozs, 


Scouts on the Pacific 
Coast may go or write 
to our Supply Service 
Station located at 
604 Mission St., 
San Francisco, 


California. 


, Prive, $1.50 


combination borders (new), 60c. 


Slides, each, 18e. Both p 


wst-paid 


for hanging 


rough work. 





season! 





The 1925 Diary is the hit of the 


Did you get yours? 


15 Cents “%" 








A Shipping Service of 24 Hours is maintained 


DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


Built to stand 


* Price, prepaid, $1.50 


Scouts in Chicago 
and the vicinity may 
go or write to our 
Supply Service 
Station located at 

37 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 







































G. ©. McClung, Di- 
rector Boys’ Band of 
Scotland, S. D., a state 
prize winning organi- 
zation, says Conns help 
oys to win 


HINK of it, boys, among 

the leaders today in states- 
manship, business and indus- 
try,are men whoin their youth 
played in band or orchestra— 
and even today get their rec- 
reation playing the cornet, 
trombone, saxophone, or other 
band instrument. 


The late President Harding 
played in the ‘“‘home town 
band,” and while in the White 
House became the proud pos- 
sessor of a Conn cornet. 


A Conn will give you great fun now, 
and open great opportunities for the 
future — popularity, the chance to 
earn your way through college, as many 
boys have done, and are doing. 


Remember, Conn is the only maker 
of every instrument for the band. 
Conns are used and endorsed by the 
world’s greatest artists—in concert 
bands, school bands, symphony and 
popular orchestras. 

Free Trial, Easy Payments. Send cou- 
pon for “‘Success if Music and How 
to Win It,” by Sousa and other art- 
ists, and details of trial offer; men- 
tion instrument. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
207 (Conn Building, Elkhart,Indiana 
Dealers and Agents Everywhere. 





INsTAUM MENTS 





1875 CONN GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 1925 
— 








C.G.Conn, Ltd., 207 Conn Bldg., Elkhart,Ind. 
Please send me Free Book and details of Free Trial 
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The Readers’ 


Page 








groups. 


and headquarters. 
treasury. 


to consider for this page. 





| usual and 











that will be of value to their brother scouts and of interest to all readers. 
the December issue on the transformation of a dilapidated log cabin into a troop headquarters. 
Editors feel that many troops must have had amusing or inspirational experiences in obtaining camps 
The account of such experience need not be prepared by one member of the troop 
but may be a joint effort which, if of sufficient value to be accepted, 
Then, too, any troop that has found a good method of raising money, or an unusual way 
to go on a trip or hike or camp, may submit an account of it; such an article the Editors will be happy 
But remember that the money raising campaign or the jaunt must be un- 
well presented; a mere circumstantial account of the facts that the troop left at 9 A. M., 


PE RHAPS the readers of this Readers’ Page may be interested to know that among the manuscripts 

submitted for the February department there were, in addition to a large number from most of the 
States of the union, manuscripts from Porto Rico, from the British West Indies, from Australia and 
from Mexico, proving that your magazine travels far. 

In this connection, the Editors wish to emphasize the fact that the manuscripts submitted divide 
themselves quite evenly among readers who are Boy Scouts, and those who are Lone Scouts and those 
who are neither, and they are delighted to have the page as representative as possible of these three 
However, it does occur to them that perhaps through this page, scouts may give information 


Such an article was the one in 


The 


will add something to the troop 


went so many miles, ate a cold lunch, proceeded, had bacon for supper and made camp, is common- 


tana 


But if the account tells how the troop raised money for a trip. how 


the money was used, with 


figures of expenditure for food, equipment, incidentals and so forth, the account becomes at once helpful 


to others. 


The Editors have no desire to suggest that original stories and poems are not welcome for this page, 
since good ones are, but remember that it is less difficult for the amateur to write acceptably of facts 
which are familiar to him than to prepare imaginative material, fer this, to possess real value, demands 


a high degree of technical skill in the writer. 





A Streak of Crimson 
By Lone Scout Carey M, Moore 


TEEL traps were something new to us. I 

had but the vaguest conception of what one 
looked like and no idea at all of how one was 
set, while brother’s knowledge of them was 
nothing to brag about. It was purely by 
accident, you might say, that we became 
interested in trapping, real honest-to-goodness 
trapping, I mean. 

Toward the latter part of summer brother 
and I had waded several miles up the creek 
that wound through the hills a mile or two from 
our home. We were wading just for the fun 
of it, exploring, as boys are apt to do, no idea 
of trapping being entertained by us. As we 
advanced we noticed numerous tracks in the 
sand bars and many slide-like runs extending 
up the bank to bordering cornfields. Our 
curiosity was greatly aroused. Upon arriving 
home from our hike we questioned the village 
trapper-fisherman, first detailing our discover- 
ies. We learned that both the tracks and slides 
were made by muskrats. It was then that 
trapping idea came into our heads and stuck 
fast. 

Along about the middle of November we 
made preparations for a winter of real trapping. 
Getting some information from booklets sent 
us by various fur companies, and guessing at 
the rest we managed to get the proper traps 
and set them after some manner or other. 

The moon was not yet paling in the dawn 
when brother and I jumped out of bed on the 
day following the setting cf our traps. The 
air was cold and we dressed warmly, all the 
while, between the chattering of teeth, making 
vague guesses as to the number of muskrats 
we should catch this first morning. We started 
on our tramp in high spirits and as we neared 
the trap-line our excitement grew apace, but 
disappointment awaited us. Our traps were 
empty. On the third morning, however, we 


found a dark brown furred animal, a muskrat, 
in the clutches of one of our traps. The set, 
made at the bottom of a slide, was staked in 
shallow water and the muskrat set high and 
dry upon the creek bank. The leg gripped by 
the jaws of the trap was broken and twisted 
until the limb was almost severed from the 
’rat’s body. At our approach the muskrat 
continued its attempts to free itseli. We 
stopped to consider. We had caught our first 
muskrat, but we must now figure out a way 
to kill it without damaging the pelt. 

Brother, always resourceful, fought his way 
through a dense thicket of reeds with me close 
on his heels, and cut a small club from a sapling 
in the woods beyond. ‘This club he handed to 
me. I realized that it was my turn to do the 
unpleasant work. Reluctantly pulling off 
my shoes and stockings, I waded over to the 
helpless muskrat. The water was icy cold, 
but went unnoticed; thoughts of the task I 
must perform were resting heavily upon my 
mind. I raised my club to strike the trapped 
animal. The poor muskrat whined and whim- 
pered just like your pet puppy would do. It 
was the muskrat’s way of begging its life. 
I hesitated. Wielding the club was like taking 
a bitter pill, but I had gone too far to turn 
back now. Gritting my teeth I brought the 
club down once, twice, and yet another time, 
and on the last blow I winced as if someone 
had hit me with the club, for I was sick at 
heart that this must be done. The lifeless 
muskrat rolled over into the creek making 
a streak of crimson in the crystal water moving 
toward the sea. 

i guess I am far from being a born trapper. 
Upon the spot as I dried my numbed feet and 
pulled on my stockings and shoes I vowed 
[ should never kill another muskrat. I have 
kept my vow. 


A Toothbrush Holder 
By Chiles Cox 


| AXY boy that can use a hammer, a saw, and 


tacks, can make a handy little toothbrush 
holder. Every boy should brush his teeth by 
all means, and should have a neat place to keep 
his brush. Some boys are always losing their 
toothbrush, and having to hunt for it, but if 
this holder is made their troubles will end. 
First go to a cigar store, and get a cigar 


box. When this is purchased, follow the 
diagram below, with these instructions. When 
Fig. B is sawed out with a very small saw, 
and A is ready, tack Fig. B on A about middle 
of A to act as a support for Fig. C. Then tack 
Fig. C on the supports B; then it is complete. 


You can readily see that the toothbrush is | 


hung in the notches on Fig. C. 
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Thousands Can Draw 


CARTOONS 


Who Have Never EvenTried 


Cartoonists earn from $60 to far over 


$300 a week. Why tie yourself to work 
that is drudgery when through a re- 
markable new method you can easily 
learn at home in spare time to draw 
cartoons that SELL? 


ANY are earning pitifully small salaries who could 

make wonderful aries in cartooning. Briggs, 

Fog, Fisher, Goldberg and other leading cartoonists 
earn more than the President. fet a few years ago many 
of our most successful cartoonists never dreamed they 
could draw a good cartoon! 

The World’s Easiest, Pleasantest 
and Best Paying Profession 


Just watch a cartoonist work. A tew little lines—a 
couple of simple curves—a splash of black here and there— 
and then you see a splendid cartoon before you. With a 
few strokes of his pen, he has taken some little incident of 
his day’s experience—some humorous or sad scene he has 
witnessed—and produced a wonderful cartoon. 


New Easy Way to Learn Cartooning 


This fascinating ability to draw cartoons can now easily 
be yours—this ability which can mean so much real 
pleasure and profit to you. Through a wonderful new 
method you receive right at home through the mail a 
complete training in Cartoon Making, and personal correc- 
tions on all of your work from one of America’s most prom- 
inent cartoonists! 

With his help, you can in an amazingly short tame, learn 
to draw the comic strips, humorous, political and ani- 
mated cartoons which are in such big demand. 


Learn More About Cartooning 
Send for FREE BOOK 


Never have cartoons been so popular. Millions of 
dollars were spent last year on cartoons of all kinds—ani 
every week newspapers increase the amount of cartoons 
used. Get full details on the amazing opportunities in 
this fast growing field of Cartooning and full information 
on this remarkable home study method. Mail coupon for 

FREE BOOKLET foday. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
Room 562C, 1113—15th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
Room 562C, 1113-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


Please send me without obligation your illustrated 
FREE BOOKLET on Cartooning and details of Free 
Offer 
Name cote e nes tet ec ence cet eneoees: se cece 
(Write name plainly—State Mr, Mrs., or Miss) 
Address. . 
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Build and Fly Model 


Aeroplanes 


a ft. Model Aeroplane; 
> Se decane - and learn le 


* 
Fy pies , & ‘Aeronautica. IDEAL Scale 


ry DeHavilland 
Naval Seaplane: Curtiss Milita 
Nieuport er Taube Monopianes:; also. 


Catal f —— ‘Aeroplanes and Supplies Se pp. 
ai ogue 2) 12% anes ai ry 
Ideal Airanlane Supply Co., 40814 West Broadway, New AL 




















CLASSRINGS&PINS 
Largest Catalog Issmed—FREE 


g, 


Samples loaned class offi- 














ay & jcers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
J ae each. No order for class, society, club 
< emblems too large or too small, Special 
designs made on request, . 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 7714 South Ave., Rochester, W.¥. 





p= hg 
method. We supply both men and women = 


work at home, no matter where you li 
you cash for all work ques each ft ow ull 
Particulars and booklet free. today 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
52 Adams Building Toronto, Canada 


February 
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At school—college— 
in business—keep your 
hair looking right 


VERYWHERE — men and boys 

today have found how to keep 
their hair in place. They know that 
unless their hair is smooth, well-kept, 
and naturally lustrous, they cannot 
look their best. 


Brush your hair the way you like it 
—just a touch of Stacomb will keep it 
so, all day long. Never greasy, never 
dry and brittle, looking better and 
healthier than ever before. 


At all drug and department stores. 
In jars and tubes or in liquid form. 





-—— —-FREE OFFER- —-——= 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. Y-16 
113 W. 18th St., New York ‘City 

Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 





At Home in Your 
Spare Time by 
the World Famous 
Landon Picture 
Chart Method 


OU can learn tomake origi- 

nal drawings with the aid 
_ of this remarkable method 
just as easily as you learned 
to write. A series of big pic- 
ture charts with each lesson 
on this great course explain 
step by step, just how to pro- 
ceed in making original draw- 
ings of yourown. A complete 
criticism service gives you the 
full benefit of the experience 
of one of America’s foremost 
newspaper artists. 


Prepare now for the 
futur 


e 
The boys of to-day will be 
the cartoonists of the future. 
More and more newspapers 
are recognizing the Landon 
School as the logical agency 
from which to secure com- 
petent cartoonists. 


Results Tell the Story 


Here are three of the famous 
characters created by Landon 
students who have attained 
national reputation as Comic 
Strip Cartoonists. Hundreds 





ce? 
~awes 
Reg'lar Fellars 
attribute my success to the 
thorough and highly ———— 
course I wesetaes Jrous te 
Gene Byrnes 





Freckles 
Mere words cannot express my 
appreciation of the course of 
lessons I received from the of others are producing car- 


Landon School toons on political and national 
affairs, sports, comic strips, 
aie. etc. Many successful stu- 
dents who prefer to work at 


* Merrill Blosser 









home are selling their draw- 
ings by mail. The record of 
results produced by this school 
has never nm equaled or 
even approached by any 
other correspon- 
dence course. 


Send now for 
complete infor- 
mation, and 
sample picture 
chart to test 


“Cap” Stubbs Gpwr’ your ability. 
No one could take your course oy regret it Please state your 
—your Snapructions made it possible for me to 
do the w Edu cae Dumm age. 


THE LANDON SCHOO 
AVOID CRACKED LIPS 


Massage gently with 
protective, healing 


“Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 


CLEVELAND, 0. 




















Have You a Camera? 


Write for free, sample of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTO HY 

112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


1925 


| 
796 NATIONAL BLDG. | 





a ‘Beech The _ 
Friend of Youth 


(Concluded from page 24) 


















simply claimed him as their own and would not 
give him up to hisadult admirers. He became, 
as the explorer, Dillon Wallace, says, “The 
mentor of the American boy in his activities.”’ 

To satisfy the demands—the almost in- 
satiable appetite of those boys for new ways 
of having fun—he built a big boys’ camp where 
thousands of them have had the best times of 
their lives. He organized the Sons of Daniel 
Boone after the fashion of the old “Boone 
Scouts” of his own boyhood, and in hundreds of 
other ways devoted his best efforts to showing 
all boys the joy and fun to be gained by using 
their ingenuity and resourcefulness, by “doing.” 

With his tremendous popularity among the 
boys of the country it was only natural that 
other men and women, who were as inter- 
ested in the boys as he was, but who did 
not possess the ingenuity and happy faculty of 
being a boy with them, turned to him for 
advice and assistance in their work. With the 
organization of the “Boy Scouts of America,” 
Mr. Beard became the National Scout Com- 
missioner, giving unstintingly his interest and 
ability and wonderful personality to the 
organization and its boys. 

And because he carried with him from his 
boyhood through his career of seventy-four 
years the spirit of the pioneers and their love 
for the out-of-doors he attracted to him, 
beside the boys, hundreds of men who were 
as interested as he in the woods and the open 
spaces. Such men as Theodore Roosevelt, 
Gifford Pinchot, Dr. Hornaday, Irving Bach- 
ellar and men famous as explorers, plainsmen, 
big-game hunters, adventurers, and statesmen, 
became his friends and associates. With 
them he championed important measures for 
the conservation of wild life and organized 
associations such as the Campfire Club of 
America and the Buckskin Men. 

Possessed of tremendous enthusiasm and the 
physical resources to match, today—at an age 
when most men are content to rest on their 
accomplishments—Mr. Beard, whose achieve- 
ments have made him a national figure, is as 
much the “boy” as he ever was. He is still 
writing books and traveling over the country, 
making friends with the boys. He can become 
as excited as ever in a newly planned camping 
or fishing trip. He is as ready as ever to take 
off his coat and help boost a few logs in to place, 
if there is a new cabin being built. His jack- 
knife is as keen as it ever was to make some- 
thing new. Indeed, it was not long ago that 
for ‘a rest” he and several other Campfire 
Club companions tramped miles through the 
Canadian wild on a hunting trip in which he 
accounted for a fine big bull moose. 

So far-reaching have been Dan Beard’s 
efforts and the influence of his books that for 
four decades he has enjoyed the enviable privi- 
lege of being at once the friend and the hero of 
thousands of the boys of today and the men 
who were the boys of yesterday. Dr. Wm. T. 
Hornaday speaks for them all when the writes 
to Mr. Beard that “ Your name make me rejoice 
that you are alive, and the sight of you thrills 
me. Live as long as you possibly can. At pres- 
ent this wobbling world cannot spare you.” 





The Why-I-Subscribe Contest was won this month by 
Scout Wm. A. Gutzwiller, age 13, Setma, California. The 
Photographic Contest first winner was Herbert A 
Freese, New Brunswi 

Due to lack of space, we are unfortunately unable to pub- 
lish the contributions of the winners at this time. 
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(Continued from page 53) 











keeping records by patrols, which is going to 
greatly reduce the paper work for the troop, 
and give the assistant patrol leader a distinct 
job, which will mean a great improvement. 
Another question upon which great em- 
phasis was placed in these meetings, as well as 
at Estes Park, Col., and in which I hope every 
scout who reads Boys’ Lire will become inter- 
ested, is the need of more leaders in scouting 
who come up from tenderfoot scouts. The 
story told in this deparment of Scout Lockett 
under the caption, “Once a Scout—Always a 
Scout,” is a good illustration of what we would 
like to see more general. We need former 
scouts to serve as assistant scoutmasters, 
scoutmasters, troop committeemen, and where 





(Concluded on page 63\ 
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It's Fun to Make Things 


Let the other boys wonder how you can make so many 
interesting things. Make your own motor sled. Make 
your own radio. Make your own skiis and snowshoes. 

ou can learn how to make almost anything that any 
boy could want by following the pictures and thesimple 
directions in 


TheBoyMechanicLibrary 


And just think of it, there are nearly 4,000 separate 
articles in the four beautiful volumes! Some of the 
most fascinating subjects are listed below. 


How To Make Things — How To Do » Things 


Frapping we mak- 


Pets 
Leather work Farming 
Poultry 
Models 
Laboratory 


helps 
Household 


elps 
Wood working 


Electrical 














Kites 
Metal working 
tools 
Secret locl:s 
ngs 


ouse decora- 
Sw 
Drafting Sleds 
China painting Power devices 
corative Sardewber 
metal work Indoor games 


einies How to Make Things to Sell 
Learn how to make things toenjoy. Buy the complete 
library, including Book 1, Book 2, Book 3 and Book 4. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply sien your name and address to the attached coupon 
and mailitat once. When the postman delivers the books 
to your door, pay him the special bargain iy y | of had for 
the four books and the few cents postage. T 











POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 
Popular Mechanics Building, Room 102, Chicago, lll. 


senseessssssesMail the Coupon Today:#sssssssas=: 


Popular Mechanics Press, 

Popular Mechanics Bidg.. F "Room 102, Chicago, I. 

Please send ~ at once ¢ 0. The Boy Mechanic Library aay am | 
Book 1, Book Book 3, and Book 4. I will pay the postman $7 

the few cents euatnes. 


























Street No. or R. F. D. 
If you want inc ‘vidual books at $2 each check the numbers of the books 
you want: 1. J3040 









































Have You Tasted It? | 


The new shredded wheat cracker | 
has arrived! It is areal whole wheat | 
cracker (not made of flour) contain- 
ing all the body-building elements i 
in the whole wheat grain, cooked 
in steam, shredded and baked crisp 
and brown. The more children 
chew Triscuit the better they like 
it and the more nutriment they get 
out ofit. Heat them in the oven and 
butter them while hot. Delicious 
with cheese or marmalades. 


Triscult 


The Shredded Wheat Cracker 
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BOYS’ LIFE 














Here’s the 
typewriter 
for you! 


HE New Corona Four 
pictured above has the 
standard four-row keyboard 
endorsed by business colleges 


and used in offices every- 
where. If you can use this 
machine you can use any 
office typewriter. 


Get one now! Use it all 
through school and college 


You are going to need a 
typewriter in college, so why 
not get a Corona Four now? 
Learn to use it. Then, 
when you go to college, or 
enter business, you will be 
one step ahead of the other 
fellow. 


Easy to own one 


A brand-new Corona Four 
costs only $60, and most 
Corona dealers are glad to 
arrange easy payment terms. 
Write today for our latest 
literature, and the address of 
the nearest Corona dealer. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
115 Main St. Groton, N. Y. 


CoronA 





























For extending Loud § spe aker or head set. 
fakes any Standard Plug. SCREW 
Terminals. 
Any dealer can supply 
4 In Canada—Carter Radio C ., Limited—Toronto, Canada 


Jarter Radio Co. 


* 1812 








REPUBLIC BUILDING ¥ 
CHICAGO 











TEXT BOOK 









Contains— 
75 Radio ‘“‘Hook-Ups"’ 
300 Illustrations 
556 Articles 
84 Pages 


Build Your Own with RASCO Parts 











8 Park Place, NEW Y 
Beceaeaeeoncaenes 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireles#}and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor- 





oughly. Rig salaries: at coperkanines Oldest, largest schoo! 
Endorsed by Telegraph, Radio, vernment offic 
low— Tih etunities 4 earn lal e portion. ee, free. 
DOGE'S INSTITUTE. street, Valparaiso 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING °°". 


cured at home. Instructive booklet free. Walter 
MeDonnell, 715 Potomac Bank Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


and stam- 


he ae 


Portable Jack 





| Dan Beard’s Scouting Section 
(Concluded from page 26) 














various merit badge tests in each particular 
test—for example, a signaling expert conduct 
a signaling contest?—Scout ERwarT Raap. 

1. Write to the World Brotherhood, care 
of Boys’ Lire. 

2. The scribe writes a full report of the 
troop’s activities at the end of the year, giving 
members, ages, advancement, funds collected 
and disbursed, number of hikes, camping trips, 
troop and patrol contests, etc. 

3. Yes. 





Indian Song 


R. F. Ruth sends us the song asked for by 
a tenderfoot scout in the December Boys’ 
LIFE. 


Um-pah! Um-pah! Um-pah! Um-pah! 
Kille, Kille, Kille, Kille, 
| Watch, Watch, Watch, Watch. 
Kay-you-kin-cumhkahwah; 
| Kile; Kille, Kille, Kille, 
Watch-Watch-Watch-Watch, 
Kay-you-kin-cum-ka-wah; 
Hay-ha-ha-chalma; 
Hay-chalma-polly-wahama 
| Hay-ha-ha-chalma 
Hay-chalma-polly-wah! 
The group of singers should be divided into 
two parts, one part representing the tom- 
toms sings the Umpah throughout the song, 
| while the others sing the Kille, Kille part, all 
| stopping at once, so that there are no Um- 
pahs left over. 





The Home Aquarium 
1. What fish, reptiles, etc., live if kept in an 
aquarium? 

2. Give me the name of a few good plants for 
an aquarium. 

3. Could you give me more details as to the 
responsibilities and duties of the Senior Patrol 
Leader other than the Handbook? 

4. What scout has the most merit badges? 

5. Who should preside at the scout meeting, 
the senior patrol leader or the scoutmaster? 

6. How may I preserve butterflies and 
beetles? 

7. Is it all right for an able patrol leader to 
take his patrol on an overnight hike without 
| the scoutmaster? 

8. What would you feed the animals, in my 
first questionp—H. W. ANDERSON, 

t & 2. I have kept aquariums for the last 
forty years. Read your Handbook for Boys, 





page 154. Any small water plants found growing 
in the water of an ordinary pond will grow well 
in an aquarium. Also the floating duck-weeds, 
that consists of little round, flat leaves with 
thread-like roots hanging down. If you buy a 
bunch of water plants at the fish store ask for 
sagittaria, which supplies the water with 
needed oxygen. 

Don’t crowd your aquarium with too many 
live creatures. Three small fish to a gallon of 
water are enough. You can catch minnows, 
killies, sunfish, small pond bass, small catfish 
or bull pouts, small carp in most ponds, where 
you can also find tadpoles, snails and small 
brown water newts, and in the mud, tiny water 
muscles or fresh water clams. For two gallons 
of water three fish, two tadpoles, several snails 
and a couple of newts are all right. If you have 
a large tank allowing plenty of room and a 
place for the creatures to crawl out of the water, 
you can keep crawfish (crayfish), and small 
turtles. If you put a screen over your aquarium 
you may keep whirligig beetles, skaters and 
boat-bugs which will add much to the interest 
of your collection. Feed your fish with the 
commercial fish food, or bread crumbs; your 
turtles, newts and crawfish with meat cut very 
small. These fish are healthier half-starved 
than over-fed. Leave no food in the water, 
it contaminates it and kills the fish. 

3. When the troop consists of one or two 
patrols, no senior patrol leader is needed. For 
troops of more than two patrols, the senior 
patrol leader serves as a troop oflicer, not at- 
tached to a patrol and should be elected by the 
troop with the approval of the scoutmaster. 

The senior patrol leader helps with the in- 
struction and the conduct of troop and patrol 
hikes and camps. He performs such adminis- 
trative and executive duties as are assigned 
to him by his scoutmaster, which usually 
include troop formation, gathering reports 
from patrol leaders and the distribution of 
information to them. He ranks in the troop 
next to the assistant scoutmaster. 

4. Some scouts have won all the merit 
badges. 

5. If the scoutmaster is present he presides 
at troop meetings. In his absence the assist- 
ant scoutmaster, or senior patrol leader pre- 
sides. 

This was answered in the January issue. 

A patrol leader may take his patrol on an 
overnight hike with the consent of the scout 
master. 
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The Radio Tower 
(Concluded from page 26) 











Most of this material can be obtained at 
a great price reduction from the Salvage De- 
partment of the Radio Corporation of America 
located at 233 Broadway, New York City, and 
a complete catalogue of this very excellent ap- 
paratus will be sent on request. All communi- 
cations should be addressed care of Mr. J. O. 
Smith. 

The Experimental Layout 

It is assumed that the reader has advanced 
equally far in his theoretical knowledge of 
radio—and is now familiar with the various 
circuits and refinements. We have outlined 
in the past two months reading matter that 
should raise him to this rather enlightened 
state. However, if his comprehension has not 
kept step with his practical advancement, he 
should hesitate, study a bit more, before car- 
rying on with the experimental possibilities 
suggested this month. Try this test. If you 
understand most of what this department con- 
tains this month, you are safe in proceeding. 

As we have suggested, the initial attempt at 
© | comparatively high power—a ten to fifty- 
watt set, should be built up experimentally— 
on a baseboard or rough panel. All parts 
should be arranged so that adjustments and 
wiring changes are facilitated. This does not 
mean, however, that the apparatus can be wired 
carelessly. Far fromit! The most convenient 
wire for an experimental installation is flexible 
lighting cord. 

Figure 1 illustrates a layout of this type that 
was thrown together in a few evenings by your 
editor, and which underwent many changes 
in the course of a few months experimentation. 
The set is only now being built into a perma- 








nent installation. The circuit of the trans- 
mitter as shown in the photograph was a 
straight Hartley, and is now changed into 
a coupled Hartley by the addition of an an- 
tenna coil of six turns of copper ribbon con- 
nected to the antenna through a variable air 
condenser (a .cco25 mfg. Cardwell). 

An additional Cardwell variable condenser is 
mounted under the fifty-watt tube, and is 
shunted across the plate and ground or counter- 
poise taps on the inductance. The antenna 
ammeter is just under the coil. On the tempo- 
rary power panel are mounted the three auxil- 
iary meters recommended above, the resistance 
for the volt meter, the filament rheostat and the 
field rheostat for the motor-generator. Just 
to the right of the panel can be seen the Radio 
Corporation filament lighting transformer. 

The switches mounted on the strip panel 
over the keys control the plate current and 
A. C. lines to the motor. 

In playing with the Hartley circuit, in any 
of its modifications, the value of the radio 
frequency choke coil will be found rather 
critical. Try a number of values between two 
hundred and fifty turns of wire and a standard 
A. F. filter choke. 

Do not be satisfied with experimenting on 
a single circuit. Transmitting circuits seem 
to be rather temperamental, particularly in 
amateur stations, and their efficiencies vary 
radically on antennas of different characteris- 
tics. The Hartley, however, is a good starting 
point. I suggest the Colpitts oscillator as 
a second experiment, followed by one of the 
tickler feed-back arrangements such as the 
miscalled “reverse feed-back”. system or 
British aircraft transmitter. 
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Send 10c for Sample Bottle 


—to ‘Normany Products Co., 6511 
McKinley Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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RANDOLPH RADIO CORPORATION Ai 
Cer s= Dept. 297 Chicago / 








HEAR $ 
with this dt JALL 230 


With this wonderful Metro, Jr. Crystad 
Receiver you can hear everything under 
favorable conditions, up to 30 miles or 
more. No batteries required. 


METRoD 


RADIO SET 
Receiver, $2.50. 
headphones, aerial, etc., $8.50. 
to do but connect and tune in, 


Ask your dealer. If he can’t supply you, 
order direct mentioning his name. 


Write for Booklet ‘*Radio Winners’’ 


METRO ELECTRICAL CO., Inc. 
OUTFIT COMPLETE *850 72 Goble St., Newark, N. - 


Complete outfit, with 
Nothing 






February 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Selectivity, distance, clar- | 
ity, and volume are the 
qualities which constitute | 
good reception, and are - 
what you may expect from. 
your set if you build with 
GENERALRADIOparts. 
Whatever your circuit, 
build with GENERAL 
RADIO parts—for Super © 
Reception. § 


Ask your dealer or write for - 
our new radio catalogue. 


GENERAL RADIO Co 
' Cambridge, Mass. | 
. US-A = 


























Get a Cyclometer 
for your Bicycle 


This Fall—make records as you 
ride! sit in the saddle and 
see the miles count up on you’ 
eyclometer. Know just the dis- 
tance to every place you go. 
Prove it to the tenth ofa mile— 
with your 


Neder 


CYCLOMETER 


Goes on shaft of front wheel and 
regis ers up to 10,000 by tenths 
—then repeats. Sold by all 
dealers, or send $1.50 tc 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO. , iie:nicti cons 


" .5os 


cmuneunaienanel 


























sers here report Miraco 
H5ee8 Radio Frequency sets get 


S. One tube guaran. 
teed, completely assembled long 
distance outfit, only $14.35. Three 
tube(above),$29.50.Five tube $75 

SEND POSTAL TODAY 
for latest bulletins and special 
offer. It will interest you, 


MIDWEST RADIOCORP’N [AC] SAG 
440-B E. Sth St. Cincinnati, Ohio COAST ; 
ee oF, 


High School Course 
in 2 Yea gee You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home in-| 
side of two years. Meetsall 
and the leading professions. 
course: 


irements for entrance to college 
8 are described in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY. 


is and thirty-six other 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 































(Devt. 
Get 


See 

ist; CATALOG 

Describes 16 models of KENNEBEC CANOES. 

Light, strong, easy to handle. Low prices. 

KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO. 
_ Dept. A-1, Waterville, Maine 





EASY TERMS 
Write today 


Mention Dealer 


1925 


Drexel Ave. & 56th St. ©AS1923 CHICAGO 








Experiments should also be made to deter- 
mine at your particular station whether or not 
a _counterpoise is preferable to a ground. 
The counterpoise may or may not be strung 
directly under the antenna, and even a single 
wire stretched almost indiscriminately is often 
superior to the ground connection. 

Do not place overmuch confidence in the 
antenna current. This is not necessarily 
a criterion of radiation, and on the new low 
amateur waves, twenty-five to thirty watts 
may be outputted with the antenna meter 
registering one-quarter to one-half ampere. 





In the Radio Tower for March 


Next month’s radio tower will contain 
a complete description and “how-to- 
build-it”’ article on the Roberts receiver 
—the best two-tube set in the world. 
This remarkable receiver combines regen- 
eration, tuned radio-frequency amplifi- 
cation and reflexed audioin one set. 


Watch for it! 











The final building up of a permanent trans- 
mitter should incorporate that circuit and ad- 
justments if your experiments have proved 
best adapted to your antenna and other trans- 
mitting conditions. Figure 2 shows a perma- 
nent installation at station 2BYG, located in 
New York City. The circuit selected, after 
extensive tests, is the “reversed feed-back” 
system, and with it this station has been heard 
in every State of the Union. 
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| Hid Stuff 


(Continued from page 42) 











““Where’ll we go,”’ said I. 
“Oh, hold your horses. 
Anyhow, not till Brad has gone. 


I said maybe. 
I thought 


perhaps we might take a little trip by ourselves | 


and catch more fish than he does. How would 
you like that?” 

“Would I like another piece of custard pie?”’ 
I said. “Yes, thank you kindly, ma’am, I 
would.” 

“Well, keep your mouth shut. I used to be 
quite a fisherman.” 

Well, we went. Dad let me make all the 
arrangements, too. And half the fun was that 


we did it all on the quiet. Of course, we had | 


to let mother in on it, but she can keep abso- 
lutely mum about anything, Brad and Frances 
were so busy with their own affairs that they 
didn’t pay much attention to either dad or me, 
unless they wanted errands run, or something. 

The accident had sort of put a crimp in the 
parties, and Frances and her crowd had all 
gone in for first aid. And for a while she was 
awfully nice to me, so long as she thought I 
knew more about it than she did. All that 
bored Brad, and he got to going down to the 
factory with dad, when he wasn’t over at Dud 
Burleigh’s. 

So around home dad and I had plenty of 
chances to plan everything. And dad said he 
hadn’t had so much sport in years. About 
pretty nearly all of it, too, he merely asked me 
how I would go about it; then he’d sort of 
think it over, and he generally agreed with me. 

At first he was doubtful about making the 
trip a real hike into the deep woods,—-said he 
didn’t think he could carry a pack,—but I 
brought him round to it, and he started to get 
himself toned up by walking to and from the 
factory, and said he guessed he had been 
needing it. I had a lot of trouble with him, 
too, over the grub list, because at fimt he’d 
put down a lot of canned goods. But I got to 
talking camp cooking with him, and after 
awhile he said he guessed he didn’t know as 
much about it as I did. 

The thing that seemed to settle the question 
with him was when he asked what trout flies 
I wanted, and I told him he needn’t buy any, 
because I had made all I wanted, and brought 
them down and showed them to him. I had 
had a whole lot of fun making them, too, and 
they were good flies. It isn’t so hard if you 
stick to it, and don’t get impatient. 

Brad started off with Dud about ten days 
ahead of us. Brad’s a pretty good camper; and 
of course with a car things are a whole lot 
different than they are with a pack-sack. 
Still, they had a whole lot of things I wouldn’t 
have taken,—folding cots, for example,—and 
they left out a lot of things I wouldn’t be 
without. They didn’t have any first aid kit, 
nor any poncho, nor a canteen, nor a belt ax. 
Probably they wouldn’t need ’em, and lots of 
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Write today for your FREE copy of — 





"- advertisement is published to 
tell you three things that everyone 
interested in Radio should know. 

That we believe Ward’s is today the 
greatest Radio store in the world—that 
it is the real Headquarters for Radio. 

Second, that at Ward’s you can buy 
everything in Radio without paying 
the usual “Radio Profits.” 

Third, that this big 68-page book— 
a genuine reference book on Radio— 
is yours free for the asking. 


Our Radio Experts 


This Catalogue is a book gotten up by 
experts. It shows all the best hook- 
ups, everything in parts and complete 





Headquarters 
for Radio 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back 


a= 


Montgome 


Ward's New Radio 


Catalogue 








sets—so simple that you yourself can ~ 
easily install them. 

And it shows only tested and ap- 
proved Radio equipment—selected 
and tested thoroughly by our Experts 
who are up-to-the-minute in Radio. 

Write for Ward’s free 68-page Radio 
Catalogue and see the low prices. 


Our 53 Year Old Policy 


Every Radio set we sell is guaran- 
teed to give complete satisfaction. 
In buying Radio from Ward’s you are 
buying from a house whose reliability 
is above question. For 53 years we 
have sold quality goods only. Address 
our house nearest you. Dept. No.8-R. 































ESTABLISHED 1872 


ty Ward & Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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Play It on a HOHNER 
Dont Hum 


Everybody likes good 
music. Nearly everybody 
would like to play a musi- 
cal instrument. And very 
soon everybody will be 
playing one, for anybody 
can play a Hohner Har- 


monica. 


lovers, young and old, have 
learned to call the Hohner 


Harmonica ‘‘That Musical Pal of Mine.’ They know that there’s 
nothing like good music for happiness, and nothing like a Hohner 


for good music. 


Don’t hum—play it on a Hohner. 
and ask for the Free Instruction Book. 
of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 150, New York City. 


If you want a musical treat ask to hear 
Victor Record 19421, by Borrah Minevitch 


ARMONICAS 








on a 


Twelve million music Hohner 


mS 47 






Get one today—50c up— 
If your dealer is out 
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» Sink Her First 


There’s a target that’s just 
begging for somebody to shoot 
+s at it. 

' It means straight shooting to hit the 
/ mark, but it takes more than that. 
} It means fast shooting as well. But 
no matter how fast or how straight, 
the boy who has learned to shoot with a 
Daisy Air Rifle can make good showing 

when the test comes. 


That's why you so often hear expert marks- 
men advise boys to learn to shoot first with a 
Daisy Air Rifle. While it is safe and harm- 
less, it will teach you the right way to handle 
a gun and shoot to hit the mark. Then when 
you are old enough for a hunting rifle, you 
have mastered the real principles of good 
marksmanship. 


You would be surprised to know how many 
men, who are experts today in the hunting 
field and target range, first learned to shoot 
with the Daisy. 


Any boy can be proud to own any Daisy 
model—especially the Daisy Pump Gun. In 
appearance it looks just like the magazine 
repeating rifle that veteran hunters swear by. 
Its easy-working pump action shoots 50 fast 
and straight shots without reloading. People 
wonder how it is possible to produce such a 
remarkably fine rifle for $5.00. 


‘Other Daisy models range in price from 
$1.00 to $5.00 and in size to suit the 
younger, as well as the older boys. Ask 
your hardware or sporting goods dealer 
to show them to you; or any Daisy 
model sent direct from factory on re- 
ceipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Managers 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Southern Representatives: 
Louis Williams & Co. 
28 Noel Block, Nashville, Tenn. 


DAISY 


RIFLES 





times I don’t. But T always take ’em along. 
Still that was their business. Nearly every- 
one has his own way of doing things, and if it 
suits him, why, it’s all right. 

I'd like to tell about our trip, but that isn’t 
what this story is about. Brad and Dud were 
going over across Idaho into western Montana, 
to visit a ranch where Dud had friends, and 
then going to ramble back and stop to fish 
wherever they felt like it. 

Dad offered to take me clear to the Yellow- 
stone, but that wasn’t what I wanted. I 
wanted big woods and rough country, with no 
tourists and auto campers to bother us. I 
suppose what Brad had said about camping 
close to home had something to do with it. 
So we decided on Lightning Creek. That runs 
into Clark’s Fork at the town of that name, at 
the head of Pend d’Oreillo Lake. We could 
have gone straight up the creek from the town. 
But eight milés of that route is along a road, in 
logged-off and ranch country, not very in- 
teresting. So we went in the other way, from 
Hope. You go up a steep trail to the top of a 
ridge more than a mile above sea level, and 
follow the top of the ridge for about six miles, 
and then you dive down another steep trail 
into a regular gash of a valley, and come out 
where Rattle Creek joins Lightning. That’s 
ten miles above the end of the Lightning Creek 
road. 

The valley is full of big timber, and it’s 
|pretty wild. There is a fire patrol station there, 
but hardly anyone except the fire guards ever 
gets in there, and the fishing was fine. So with 
our bacon and pancakes and raisins and rice 
and a few other things—and wild blueberries— 
we had plenty to eat. I wanted to try out a 
lot of scout things I knew but had never really 
used, and dad thought that would be good 
sport too. 

We had to make a bed of boughs anyway, 
but I took a lot of time to it, and made it 
right, and dad said it was just as good to sleep 
on as a mattress. We fixed up a real camp 
fireplace, and just for fun I tried my fire set, 
and by good luck got a fire the first time. One 
of the fire guards came over to watch me, and 
after I'd got my fire, he brought me over a 
piece of dry cedar for a fire board, and it 
worked so well that we used it to make all our 
fires with. He showed me about all the dif- 
ferent kinds of trees, too, and how to scale a 
log, and he knew all the birds, too. And best 
of all was when he and dad would get to 
talking old times around the camp-fire at 
night, or when dad and I just sat there and 
talked together. Dad knows a lot of stories, 
but I guess you have to get him out in the 
woods to make him talk. He told me, too, not 
to mind Brad, that Brad was just a freshman, 
and had had to hold himself in pretty tight at 
college, and naturally had to do a lot of swelling 
around when he got home. 

“They are always that way when they come 
home for their first vacation,” he said, “but 
he'll get over it all right next year. They 
always do.” 

We stayed a whole week, and then dad said 
he was afraid he couldn’t be away much 
longer, so we started home. We thought that 
as long as we had had our fun, we'd go out the 
other way, through Clark’s Fork, and by 
taking two days to it we could stop off some- 
where, and catch a mess of fish to take home. 
The night before we left, there was a clear 
sky, but in the morning it was all black down 
stream, and dad said he guessed it must have 
rained down there during the night, and that 
it looked to him as if it was going to rain some 
more. So I put a lot of dry cedar splinters in 
my pack, and we placed our ponchos where we 
could get them out quickly if we needed them. 
and then we started off. ‘The trail was through 
the forest all the way, and we both liked it. 
We got an early start, and along about ten 
o’clock we came to some good fishing water, 
and dad said he thought we must have come 
down nearly to the end of the road, and near 
where the ranger said we would find a good 
camping place. So we fished. We had good 
luck, too, while it lasted. We got four or five 
big trout apiece in less than an hour, and then 
it began to rain. So we shouldered our packs 
again, and hit the trail, all the time looking for 
cover. Pretty soon the trail skirted a big 
cliff, and just above it was a flat ledge under 
a big overhang, making a sort of cave. 

“That’s the place for us,” said dad, and we 
climbed up. It was a good wide shelf, with a 
lot of grass, and some bushes, and it was per- 
fectly dry, for the rain was coming from behind 
the mountain. 

“We might as well plan to stay,”’ said dad, 
looking at the sky. “It looks as if it might 
rain all day.” 

So we set to work clearing off a space for a 
fire, and I had just got my fire-set out when we 
{heard something crashing through the brush 














down toward the creek, and then we saw a 
couple“of men break through onto the trail. 
It was Brad and Dud, and both of them were 
soaked. 

Dad-hailed them. 

“‘Come up here,” he called. “It’s dry.” 

Brad shook his head in a sort of queer way. 

“‘No,” he said. “I'd best keep away. It 
might not be safe.” 

“Of course it’s safe. What do you mean?” 

““Well,—I—think I’ve got something. Have 
a look.” 

He pushed back his hat, and turned down his 
collar, and say, you ought ‘to have seen him! 
All red and green, with places where the two 
colors had run together till you couldn’t tell 
what color he was. Of course dad and I knew 
how it happened, but for the moment we kept 
our faces straight. 

“Well,” said dad. “That does look bad. 
Where on earth did you get that?” 

“Pesthouse, over at Paradise,” said Brad. 

“Pesthouse?” 

“I suppose so,—yes.’ 

“What were you doing in a pesthouse?” 

“Didn’t mean to be doing anything— 
didn’t know it was one.” 

“Look here,” said dad, “let’s get the 
straight of this thing. Just what are you 
talking about?” 

“Three nights ago—over here in Montana— 
we'd just left Paradise—had some tire trouble, 
and by the time we were ready to go again, 
it was almost dark. We couldn’t find any 
place to camp, but we came to a good house 
and I went up to ask about the road, and there 
was nobody there. And the door was open, 
and there was a good stove inside, and a lamp, 
so we thought we might as well stay there. 
It didn’t look as if anybody had been there for 
a long time, but apart from dust the place was 
clean, and we couldn’t see any use in fixing 
things up outside. So we cooked supper in the 
kitchen, and made our beds up on a couple of 
old bed springs. And next morning, on a sign 
right by the road, that we had not seen in 
the dark, it said ‘Paradise Pest House.’ And 
this morning I broke out with this.” 

‘How do you feel?” asked dad. 
as you look?” 

“No, that’s the funny part of it. We've 
both been feeling fine, until to-day. I don’t 
suppose anybody would feel right with a face 
like this. I was all right when we went to 
bed last night. We didn’t even take the 
trouble to put up the tent, we felt so fine. 
It rained some during the night, and we got 
more or less wet around the edges, and I was 
awake so long that I didn’t want to get up 
when Dud did, so he had breakfast and went 
down to the creek ahead of me. And Dud told 
me about this when I met him down there.” 

“How do you feel, Dud?” 

“Oh, I’m all right, I guess.” 

Still he looked sort of doubtful about it. 

“That’s another funny thing,” went on 
Brad. ‘We were both in it, and if I’ve got 
anything, he ought to have it too.. And he 
hasn’t got a mark on him.” 

‘Well, come on up here, anyway. You can 
stay at the other end of the ledge. There’s 
room enough.” 

So they climbed up 

“T suppose,” said Brad, “that if there 
really is anything the matter with me, being 
wet like this isn’t going to do me any good. If 
there was any way of making a fire—” 

“T thought,” said I, “that you told me that 
when you wanted a fire you usually used a 
match.” 

“Match!” said Brad, disgustedly. “Pretty 
nearly everything we had got soaked in the 
night, and I used the last match I had trying to 
start the fire for my breakfast. We are headed 
back to camp, and then for town, now, but 
I’ve got to get dry first.” 

“Maybe you could get a blaze with Tommy’s 
fire-set,” said dad, winking at me. ‘He was 
just getting it out when you came along.” 

I tossed it over to Brad, along with some of 
my cedar splinters 

‘How do you work the thing?” said Brad. 

I told him, and he set to work. But he 
couldn’t do anything with it. 

“A lot of good that thing will do me,” he 
said, throwing it down. 

“Well, Tommy has made our fires with it 
for a week,” said dad. 

“Yes, when it was dry,” sneered Brad. 
“Td like to see him do it now.” 

“You're going to, then,” said I. 

“Tl bet you can’t,” said Brad. 

“Look here,” said I. “If I get a fire, will 
you promise me you won’t ever say ‘kid stuff’ 
to me again?” 

“That’s easy,” said Brad. “Go to it.” 

I didn’t have any trouble. I got a spark 
right away, and then a blaze in the tinder, and 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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So Easy Now, to 
Know that You Can Play 


Y measuring your natural musical 
ability, this famous, free, new 
Holton Talent-Test tells you how 

easy it may be for you to win success on 
this easiest-to-learn of all saxophones. 


In just a few interesting minutes any unsus- 
pected gift is brought to view. You determine, 
to your own satisfaction, how near you really 
are to new and endless hours of pleasure, social 
eminence, and even increased income if you 
choose. Thousands have doneso. In fairnessto 
yourself, accept this opportunity. 
Your request for copy of this booklet brings 
you Appointment Card entitling you to the 
Talent-Test in the privacy ofany 
FREE BOOK Holton dealer’s studio, or in 


—tcllshow your own home, with the aid 
test is of our copyrighted phonograph 
given. record, on whichthe Talent-Test 


is fecorded. 


FRANK HOLTON & CO. 
Elkhorn, Wis. 


America’s Greatest Band Instruments 


’ Holton 
SAXOPHONE 


Frank Holton & Co., Elkhorn, Wis. © 
Without obligation, I want to determine my talent 
for the easy-to-learn Holton New Revelation Saxo- 
phone. (Checkif interestedin any other instrument): 
Cornet ( ) Trombone ( ) Baritone ( ) Trumpet ( ) 
Name 
Street Address 


Town 














State 4 
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Safest dog for children. 


Any age, any color, imported 


stock 


Ptate Mecucm ities 


Send for description 


JEFFERSON WHITE 























Marble’s Water-Proof Match Box keeps 
matches dry, hoids enough for several 
days, absolutely waterproof. Made of 
seamless brass, size of 10 gauge shell. 

60¢ at your dealers or sent by mail, postpaid, 
Write for catalog of Marble’s Sixty Specialties = 


en. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
5092 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Michigan 








DRAW CARTOONS 


TURN YOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 
nists earn from $50 to $300 per week 
—someeven more. Ournew Circle System of 
Drawing, quickly prepares you to become a 
cartoonist. Write for free booklet and com- 
plete information. Write today. 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
422 Park Building Cleveland, Ohie 
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Fishing facts and hints. 
Tells how tocompete in //js 
our annual $2,000 Fish- book 
Photo contest. A postal 
gets ic FREE! 


END BAIT CO) 
5575 High Street COMPANY 


South Bend, Ind. q 





S. ARMY SUP LIES?) 
Just the things every live boy 
wants—Snirts, Breeches, Knives, 
Axes, bugles, Haversacks, Tents, 
Etc., at very lowest prices. 


Army & Navy Supply Co. 
ail. Bar 1835, Ricknosd, Viinia 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





LOOK WHAT YOU’LL 
12 MONTHS 


A8 InstéIlments of Serials 


GET IN 


120 ShortStories & Articles 


LINE UP! 


With BOYS’ LIFE 


For 1925 





“The Shame of Motley,’ by 
RAFAEL SABATINI, Famous Author of “The Sea Hawk” 


—also—— 


‘‘The House by the Gate’’ by Nels Leroy Jorgensen 
‘‘Capturing Jungle Animals’’ by Charles Mayer 
‘‘The Return of Og, Son of Fire’’ by Irving Crump 
‘‘Stuffy to Pepper to Brick’’ by Harold M. Sherman 
‘*‘King’s Mountain”’ by Constance Lindsay Skinner 
‘‘The Three Young Citizens’”’ by P. W. Wilson 


HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


‘*‘Wings of Speed’’ by Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield 
“The Club Horned Moose”’ by John Beames 
‘“‘The Test Flight’’ by Rex V. Bixby 

**His Own Breed’’ by Harrison Conrard 

“‘True Monkey Tales’? by Emma Cochran Ponafidine 
‘“‘The Fire Bug’’ by Leon W. Dean 

‘“‘Burgundy Cannon”’ by Karl W. Detzer 
“Coming of the Wharf Rat’’ by Leon W. Dean 
“‘The Black Avenger’’ by Archibald Rutledge 
“The Courage of Lieut. Cole’’ by Mather Brooks 
“Indian Winter Fishing’’ by F. A. Benton 
“Tongues of Flame’”’ by James H. Hull 

“The Drifting Signal’’ by C. T. Jackson 

“‘Lost Spear Head Lode”’ by J. T. Kescel 


“The Resourcefulness of Chuck Terry’? by Frank R. 


“That Dog’’ by E. Muschamp 

“The Lost Lantern Mine’”’ by Arthur Mason 
“The Gold in Lost Canyon’’ by Robert L. Duffus 
“‘Gorilla’’ by Carl E. Akeley 

“Salt Pork’’ by G. P. Marquis 

“Ricardo of the Lion Heart’’ by E. Waldo Long 


The Radio Tower 

Pops of Popular Science 

The World Brotherhood of Boys 
Photographic Contest 

Think and Grin 

What the World is Doing, by P. W. Wilson 


National Council News 


Tg 


2 


5 


‘*WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO BE?” by William G. Shepherd 


“The Boy Who is a Nation’s Hero’”’ by L. W. Hutchins 


“‘Lobi’s Revenge”’ by William La Varre 

“Big Cats’’ by William Wells . 
“Ambrose, Dog of War’’ by Fairfax Downey 
“The Stones of Beaumont’”’ by Karl Detzer 
‘*Alexander the Great’’ by William M. Stuart 
“Found in the Dark’’ by Francis J. Rigney 

“The Spirit of Cabrillo’? by Dennis Stovall 
“Danny, The Boy Detective’ by Charles S. Robb 
“‘The Reformation of Bear’s Ear’ by E. W. Kemble 
“*The Prince of the Air’? by William MacMillan 
*‘Rama the Snowflake’’ by H. M. Batten 
“Thomba Goes Hunting’’ by G. Inness Hartley 
“The Beacon’”’ by Arthur E. Chapman 

“Kid Stuff’? by Leonard K. Smith 

‘How to Be a Ventriloquist’’ by James M. Cummings 


“The First Ascent of Mt. Clemenceau’? by Dana 
uran 


“(Descendants of the Rock Dove’’ by Lee S. Crandall 
“The Voodoo Doctor”? by William Lavarre 

“The Cache at Fort York’’ by L. F. McQuiston 
“‘The Magic of Kahdoosh’”’ by Alan Sullivan 

“The Siderial Gopher’’ by Francis J. Rigney 

“The Wreck Mystery’’ by Chas. Allan Herndon 


96 Department ‘Articles 


COVERING THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


The Reader’s Page 

Stamps 

Dan Beard’s Scouting Section 
In the Scout Cave 
Puzzlecraft 

Editorial 

The Lone Scout 


x 


¢ 


o 


~ Address 


¢ 


AND IT’S ALL FOR $2.00! ore emcee 
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MONEY! DO YOU 
WANT SOME TOO e 
Hundreds of BOYS’ LIFE readers will 
divide a pile of BOYS’ LIFE money dur- 
ing the coming year. 
One boy recently earned $13.50 in 3 days! 
Let BOYS’ LIFE give you cash you need. 
Write to Mr. Gardner at the address be- 
low or—just check the lower right hand 
corner of the bottom coupon. 





For the enclosed $2.00, please send 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


BOYS’ LIFE FOR ONE YEAR TO 


| MONEY | 


re 

















Picture Yourself in this Boy's Place 


He is a Western Union messenger boy—on duty in a patron’s office. 
Ten minutes ago he was in our office when Mr. X. telephoned, “Send 


Jimmy over to answer the phone while I am out.” 


And we sent 


him for two reasons; it’s our business to furnish temporary office help; 
and we knew that Mr. X. liked Jimmy. We promise every boy who 
joins our messenger service that we will cheerfully recommend him if he 
meets our patron’s idea of a bright, industrious young man. Where else 
will you find such a combination of opportunity and recommendation? 


Jhen look ahead a few years ~ 


You have joined our messenger service and have made good money. Contact with 
business men has sharpened your wits, enlarged your vision and given you confi- 
dence. You have selected the one business you want to make your life’s work— 


or you have brought yourself to the attention of a patron who says, 


“Come on 


over and work for me.”” And you go—with our good wishes—for you have learned 
and earned, and deserved the promise of a bright future. 


Why not ask the Western Union man 
all about the work—today? 


WESTERN UNION 
MESSENGER SERVICE 


The Western Union Telegraph Company 

















410 different choice selected foreign stamps. 

Dozens of unused and hard to get. Catalogs very highly. 

Keep the ones you want at only One Cent Each. 
eferences please. 


EARL M. Ht M. HUGHES, 518 Homestead | Ave., _ PEORIA, | ILL. 


50 DIF. SCANDINAVIA including Iceland, 
Norway, Denmark, etc., for only 10c. ost 
free to applicants for my high grade approvals. 


NEIL GRONBERG 
1012 s S. 52nd St. Phila., Pa. 


Have you an Abyssinia in 1 your ir collection? Three 
varieties for 5c to approval applicants. 1000 all 
different stamps, $1.00. 500 different, 35c. Very 
fine Stamp Album for beginners, 75c. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., MILFORD, CONN. 
$1.00 Worth Unused. Stamps for 6c 


100 different (would cost $1.00 purchased from appro- 
vals) for 6c to a for approvals at 60°, disc’t 
ONLY. (25c to others.) Perf. and mme. scale and pack- 
age hinges FREE with orders this month. Get ~ large 
price-list. Gerald Richter, Jr., Box 2002, Wells, Maine 


_ Varieti f Good 
New Patrol Packet 3.050" coh aaien 
istration, Newfoundland, French Cols., China, etc. 
Only 10 cents and J. E. LETSON 
5674 Notre Dame 
POINTE-AUX-TREMBLES, 











Reference to appli- 
fone for : 
Buil iit for Bo: for 


Seneca Indian 40-in, triple curve, deer killing bow 
$2.50. Steel pointed arrows 60¢ 
Send 10 for catalog of 1500 Indian articles. 
INDIANCRAFT B. L. CO. 
466 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N. Y. 








* This is the most beautiful country that human eyes have 
Seen,"” were the words of Christopher Columbus when he 
landed in Cuba. 

I will send you a complete collection of Cuban pictures 
for $1.00, 


ALFRED VALDE’S, - 26 Galiano St., Havana, Cuba 








Take Your Pen In Hand 


It'll cost you one minute’s time and one 
2 cent stamp to learn about the latest and 
snappiest electrical toy on the Market. 
Just designed!—the Knapp Dynamo-Motor. 
Simply turn a crank, and B-r-r go the 
wheels. A powerful gear starts to operate. 
The generator is set in motion, the lights 
glow. You have created electric power. 
This wonderful miniature power plant 9’’x 
414x3 is yours for only $4.00. 

Toevery boy writing us for folder in colors, de- 
scribing this dynamo-motor, we will send free com- 
plete information on the latest;1925 additions to 
the Famous Knapp Line of Electric Motors and 
Accessories. 


KNAPP ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
130 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. Dept. E. 














Fine ine eW atermark 1 Detector. . value $ .25 


$3. 00 Stamp Wallet for duplicates. . value -25 
FOR Small Album and 5 blank app. sheets -10 
Perforation Gauge, Millimetre Scale, 
15c ! Ruler value -05 
* Package Peelable Hinges value -05 
100 Different Stamps, all unused, inc. high Ger- 


mans with (prewar) value millions of dollars, 
approximate cat value 
Total V alue of Outtit. . . 

entire Big Outfit for only 15¢ to approval applicants 
BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
FREE asking for approvals. Postage 2c. 
Collections: 100 diff. 8c, 200 for 1c, 


100 Austria 10c, 100 French Col. 40c. 10 Danzig 5c. 100 
Hungary 10c, 100 Poland 30¢ reas hinges, etc. 
Please ask for your approval premiur 

EUREKA STAMP — Dept. B PRINCE BAY, N. Y. 


100 ses" FREE 
STAMPS 

to cae for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 
CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 

Sycamore Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 








2 Beautiful Sets of Stamps to all 








100 diff. Foreign, set of 3 Nyassa, 200 Hinges, 
Album, Perf. Fauce al for 10c. 50 diff. Port. 
Cols., 18¢e. 100 on. British Cols., 36c. Above 
8 pecials to a proval applicants only! 50 
Fre nch Cols., 22¢; 1000 Hinges, 10c; 1000 mixed 
over 20 countries, only We Buy Col- 
lections. Send us yours. 


BYMOR STAMP CO., Dept. 


50 VARIETIES Africa, a 2 Brazil, Cuba, 
WS Mexico, “. and album. 
1000 mixed 40c. 50 diff. U. 1000 Cc 


hinges 10c. Fine album for 3500 bl 75e. 
List free. Approval sheets sent with every order. 
c. 


STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


B, St. Louis, Mo. 








= Two searce countries 
Abyssinia and Nyassa. which you haven't 
ot in your collection. 
I offer for 15¢ to anda vet oP To beat only a set of 3 different 19th 
century Abyssinia and a set of 10 beautiful Nyassa (Camel and Giraffe 


issue) cataloging almost 

RICHARD MPRECHT, 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 

E t ! Fine packet, 50 different absolutely free with each 
xtra order received this mont 





Not U.S. but XX Peso 

20 AE Revolution (not 

real money now) to every 

stamp collector sending 5 cents postage, and name of two 

— game enens friends. eaere Set of these bills 
00, $10.00, $20.00 

c. a. REIMERS CO., 401 PLATIRON, “PORT WorTH, TEXAS 


AL sees 


Kenya, Antigua, Montserrat, Syria, Irak, British Ny- 
for 





assaland, Palestine, and many other interesting British, 
French, and‘? ortuguese Colonials in the Penna Packet 
of 89 diff. stamps for 25c. Request approvals with 
above order and receive a beautiful set of Azer- 


Manor, Pa. 


100 DIFF. STAMPS FREE! 


to applicants for my 50% discount approvals sending 2c 
postage, 200 Diff. 10c, 500 Diff. 40c. 1000 hinges, 10c. 


F. D. UNGER, P. O. Box 4062, W. Phila., Pa. 


baijan free. . 
(25¢ PENNA STAMP CO. - 
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“PAST night’s storm has spoiled the ice for 
skating—and I know that Mr. Birwood 
would be glad to see us—” 

It was Saturday afternoon and Bob and 
Harry were standing at the window looking 
out on a gray, wind-tossed sky. Harry had 
broken the silence; his resolution suddenly 
reaching a climax. “Come on,” he cried, 
“we can be around there in ten minutes.” 

A few moments later the two lads were out 
in the biting air. Of course Mr. Birwood was 
glad to see them. The cozy warmth of the 
library was most welcome after the chill of 
out-of-doors. 

“We talk a good deal about stamp values,” 
Mr. Birwood said. ‘Sometimes interesting 
happenings come to light through the handling 
of collections by dealers. Sixty-seven years 
ago a Michigan farmer lad, living not far from 
a small, out-of-the-way post-office, purchased 
a number of the then current United States 
postage stamps. Some were in blocks of four, 
some in pairs, and others singly. When you 
or I buy stamps to-day we are careful to hinge 
them before attaching them to the pages of 
our albums but the young pioneer settler 
moistened the gum on the backs of his stamps 
and pasted them flat in his book and so tightly 
that they stayed there and quite safely for 
considerably over half a century.” 

“They wouldn’t be worth so much without 
the gum on the backs, would they?” Bob asked. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to have made much dif- 
ference,” Mr. Birwood replied. “At the auc- 
tion conducted by J. C. Morgenthau, held at 
the Collector’s Club in New York, the block 
of four, five-cent brown, of the 1857 issue was 
finally bid in at four hundred and ninety 
dollars. They cost the old settler twenty 
cents. A block of four of the ninety-cent, 
same issue, sold for five hundred and ten dol- 
lars, and four of the ten-cent, green, brought 
thirty-three dollars and fifty cents. A twenty- 
dollar State Department stamp, overprinted 
“Specimen,” found a purchaser at eight 
hundred and ten dollars, the highest price of 
the sale. As there are only seven or eight of 
these “Specimen” stamps in existence, it 
would be interesting to know how this one 
came into the possession of the boy.” 

“The old settler must have been greatly 
pleased at the result of the auction. It was 
a long time to wait, though,” Harry remarked. 

“He was thirteen years old when he made 
his purchases. How old is he to-day?” The 
boys answered that question almost in unison. 

“More interest is being shown in the so- 
called war stamps, which cover a period of ten 
years. The London Times cites the French 
Red Cross stamp appearing August 14, 1914, 
as the first issue to be included in this period. 
What an eventful ten years they have been 
The World War, the period of reconstruction, 
the cost of defeat, shown in the almost com- 
plete annihilation of currency values by those 
nations involved; the decisions at Versailles 
that brought about plebiscites and mandates 
at Malmedy, Nauru, Upper and Eastern 
Silesia, Marienwerder, and the various Russian 
states were all reflected in stamp issues. How 
much of history is told in the pages of a good 
stamp collection!” 

“‘ And there’s one thing about these twentieth- 
century stamps. A fellow can still find plenty 
of them to collect.”” It was Harry who spoke. 
“Perhaps sixty-seven years from now—” 

“Tt’s too far away, Harry and you won’t 
have to wait till you’re eighty. There are 
many examples of quick action in values rises 
in these present issues. A Turkish stamp 
surcharged for Bagdad by British Occupation 
rose from an original two dollars to a recently 
quoted price of between fifteen hundred and 
two thousand dollars. A Togo stamp over- 
printed “Occupation franco-anglaise” | one- 
mark value, said to be the only copy in ex- 
istence, has been exchanged for so many thou- 
sands of dollars that it really seems like a wilful 
waste of money. New Britain and the 
Marshall Islands furnish other instances.” 

Bob said, “Those are all surcharged stamps 
and it seems a bit odd to me that only one or 
two copies are to be found. Surely when the 
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Now You Can Get Your 
New Modern Album 


A new edition of the Modern Album is now on 
sale. Stamp dealers every where have it in stoc! 

This edition is bigger than ever — is thoroughly 
re-edited to provide spaces for new issues, 
complete up to date of autos to press. 

This is the most popular <a most satisfac’ 
album ever designed for the young negeains col- 











lector. More than 300 pages, on high quality y paper 
with spaces for more than 12,000 stamps, and il! tra- 
Gone of more than 3000 stamp designs. 

y any chance iy our dealer hasn't this new 
neater we vill send it to Aa direct upon receipt 
of price plus forwarding ch 

Bound in Red am.. ea 
Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 





Have You Sent for the ‘SCOTT 
SEALD’’ Free Price List? 


Send for this free price list of hundreds of ‘“‘Scott 
Seald" packets—all at remarkably low prices—every 
packet guaranteed to contain no foreign rev’s, re- 
prints, telegraphs, teards, envelopes or counterfeits, 
such as are commonly found in packets of uncertain 
origin. If every stamp in your Scott Seald packet 
is not listed in Scott's Catalogue you may have 
@ new packet or your money back. 

Send for your copy now. 

SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
33 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


$6.00 for 12c 


Fine packet 101 all different genuine a from Foneme. 
Guatemala, Chile, Argentine, ete., cat. value over $3.00 

5 unused French Colonies (large, beautiful stamps) ; per- 
foration gauge, ruler, millimetre scale; big price list; set 
Venezuela, cat. value (1923) $2.79. All for 12c to appli- 
cants for our famous approval sheets! 


DAVIES STAMP CO., 
P. O. Box 108, Toledo, O. 
triangle stamp; set German 


ANCHER’S tttsai sain: set German 


forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, mme. 
scale; small album; 2 approval sheets; airmail set; scarce 
stamp from smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch 
Indies, ete. Entire outfit for 12¢ to approval applicants! 
(Nice pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO, 
150 Clerk St. Jersey City, N. J. 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12¢; 2 ooatee etengie stamps; small album; 5 blank 
approv al sheets nges: perforation gauge: 5 French 
Colonials; 2 Souda J... - &. Airmail set; red cross set; 

Fantastic Fenway Packet containing 55 different neluding 
Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good Hope, Bosnia, Crete, 
Congo, ete. This wonderful outfit and 1 16 page price list, 

only 12¢ to new approval applicants. 


FENWAY STAMP CO., IG] Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 


FIUME TRIANGLE, All Onl 


large $1.00 U. S. etc., y 9 
to introduce approvals ” 


FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L. St. Louis, Me. 
I send selec- 


DISCOUNT tions of de- 


ce) 
7 0 O sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K Hanover, Penna. 


104 Get This Wholesale Lot 1 2 
unused stam ~ e blocks Cc 

airmail and big new 20-page price list 

Approvals, references required. 

KEY STAMP CO. 


Dayton, Ohio 
300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 1(c 
(Cataloging $6.00) 
and price-list to those asking to see our classy 50° 
discount approval sheets. Sit 10¢ 1000 
postpaid. Scott’s 1925 Catalog $2.00, 
K. ES Stamp Co., Dept. 2, Lee Bidg., 

















$$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 

















FREE—Set of 5 
with each order. 


712 E. Bowen St., 





pei 
tage extra. 
ansas City, Mo. 





BOYS! A REAL BARGAIN 
A nice collection of 200 all different, genuine 
foreign stamps from such countries as Danzig. 
Roumania, Russia, Sweden, and many others. 
Catalog value over $4.00—all for EIGH T 
CENTS to approval applicants only. 
H.W. Myers & Co., Dept. A, 915 Florida Street, Richmond, Calif. 


Sy | STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
’ tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
> Cc Coupene, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
“4 a ee oo of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 

c, Be, wg A. BULLARD & CO 
1924 wo! of stamps, . 
12 rere eles Direct ka. 446 Tremont St., Dept. Ad, 
porters: album manufacturers. Boston, Mass. 


TIP- 
TOP i, 


158 § Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and io 5 
dia Service. oan China, ete, Only c 
AGENTS WANTED. Bie” 72-p. Lists Pree. 

We Buy mops. Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St. Louis, Mo, 
SNAPS 200 different Foreign 10c. 60 
different U. S., including $1 
and $2 —— for 12c. With each order we 
give our pamp hlet which tells ‘How to Make 
a Collection Properly.’”” Queen City Stamp & 
Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 











Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 
fine stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm. 
seale, ruler; good stamp from Kenya & 
Uganda (cannibal — st Gold Coast, 
a jor K. ee to applicants for 


Top Appro 
Tie. P-TOP STAMP Co. + Palmer Lake, Colorado 






















FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Nice Set French Colonies including Pictures of Wild Ani- 
mals, Native Chiefs, African Scenery, ete. Big Price List 
of 1000®Genuine Stamp Bargains and copy of our latest 
catalogue of Stamp Albums, Special Packets and Supplies 
all for 2c postage. EMPIRE STAMP CoMPANY, 344 Lip- 
pincott Street, Toronto, Canada. 


February 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


ne advertisements for this classification are accepte: 
untess they meet the approval of an extert. Kindl 
report any ews ny wnsatlefacts or * service.) 


postage 10c. 10 kinds coins, Foreign, 


25¢; 25 kinds, 92c; 100 kinds, $3. 53. Extra fine lot 100 
kinds, many ‘rare, $5.10. All coins in following groups 
are different: 3 So. Amer., 25c; 3 Cen. Amer., 25c; 3 W. 
Indies, 21c; 3 Far East, 25c; 4 British, 22c; 4 French, 
24c; 4 German, 18c; 4 Scandinavia, 2Ic; 2 Jamaica, 13¢; 
Far-away New Guinea coin, 10c; § from Europe, 23c; 
5 from 5 countries, 25c; 10 from 10 countries, 53c; 20 from 
20 countries, $1.10; 4 bright —_ oe 24c; 6 German 
War coins, 26c. We uy and sell .S. coins. 5 Confed. 
bills, 25c; 5 Broken Bank bills, is 5 kinds Mexican 
oa volution bills, 40c. 10 kinds ‘German Mark bills, 35c; 
988,000,000 Marks—8 notes— 5c; Foreign stamps, 500 
an 40c; 1000 kinds, $1.03. Russian coin and list 5c. 


Cc. D. REIMERS COMPANY 
400 Flatiron Fort Worth, Texas 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 
ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

As a premium we will send for 12¢ (regular price twenty- 

five cents) 1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 

heets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp wallet, 1 perforation 





GET IN THE GAME, BOYS. Start 
with free set, three kinds Foreign, 





rauge, 250 hinges, 1 triangle stamp, packet of sts — 
te - Abyssinia, Africa Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, ete. 
. and large price list. 
¥ i te E 200 diff. foreign stamps if you send 25c for 3 mos. 


sub’n to MEKEEL’s STAMP WEEKLY. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., cotorado?S5425s, colo. 
CARIBOU SURPRISE 








4c Newfoundland, Catal 18 
5e Newfoundland, Cataloes - 15 way 
Surprise Packet, Catalogs 1.07 
(Contains over 50 different stamps) 
TOTAL CATALOG . $1.37 c 
, ONLY 9c TO INTRODUCE APPROVALS FOR ALL 


FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L 2ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOYS! Betlfyou haven't got a single stamp from 
* the Irish Republic! We offer this month 
only to approval applicants: Packet of 100 different from 
Cape of Good Hope, San Marino, Fiume (triangle), 
Travancore, Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savage), 
ete., ete.; also a fine set of 6 diff. Ireland, perforation gauge 
& mme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—all for eight cents! 
Supply limited, order at once. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 


A | BEST OFFER EVER MADE 


' Send us names of three boys like yourself 
and we will send you approval sheets on 
very popular stamps, from which you can 
select 25 Free. Return remainder and name 
of countries you are interested in, and re- 
ceive our 1 cent clug offer. Scout Rec 


EBEN H. TARR, Joppa, Gloucester, Mass. 





WATERTOWN, MASS. 











B { Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new 
oys * pair of steel stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: 
Famous “‘Confiscated” set of Bulgaria (the stamps that 
nearly started a war); set.of new Germany with (prewar: 
face value over forty million dollars; perforation gauge; 
small album; nice packet of 100 different from Argentine, 
Brisa: Cateue, Newfoundland, Africa; Dutch Indies, etc., 
etc.—and last but not least, a dandy pair of stamp tongs! 
The: entire big outfit only 15c to approval applicants! 
LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., 338 Columbia St., TOLEDO, OHIO 


“Oh, Boys!” Mystics “Mysterious” Packet! 


CO chibgers stamps from the lands of copaihels, heathens, sun wor- 
shippers. and wild savages!! Included are Kenya and U. 





Federat 














to approval applicants! Big Price List Free with each o: 
MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 
eZ, This Beautiful Fiume stamp, 100 
only 99¢ to applicants for my approval 
by countries, send deposit or reference. 
FARGO STAMP CO., Box 217, Fargo, N. D. 
12 dif. Cape Verde and Mozs ambique for .06 
These only to approval applicants, and if you tell size of 
your collection you get 6 dif. Guinea FREE. 
also include full instructions on the best way to collect 
them. 23 all diff. Cleveland for 16c. 
ROTNEM STAMP CO., 803 Wash. Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. de Jong, 539 West 162d Street, New York, N. Y. 
2 sh. Australian Kangaroo, Value 30c. ALL FOR 
111 Variety packet, perforation gauge, 
“ 12c 





frica, Dutch Indies, Gold Coast, 
pe ny Nyassa, Travancore 
all different, and Stamp Gauge for n. oo: 
300 all different st amps and stamp as 
10 different ICELAND—all fine stamps—for + - .12 
i Epirus. Nos. 5-10 (cat alogt e 40c) only - = = .10 
FRED JACKSON Box 116 Montara, Calif. 
a a 
uxemburg Stamp ,¥=< 
Sent to applicants for my net approval selections. 
., to introduce our new 
approvals, all for 12c. 


packet contalning” 105 all different vane oe Sane ed) for —_ = cents 
illustrated above 29c. 1,000 all different 
8 other Epirus, Nos. 15-22 (Cat. 7: 4 - = = = .16 
With your first order, for our precancel approvals. We 
About 50c ; 
Reference required; Scout membership sufficient. 
MISSOURI STAMP COMPANY 


“show me” 





5933 Kingsbury Dept. 1566 St. Louis, Mo. 
101 ina: WILD ANIMALS, 


rare birds from strange far-off lands, such as the quetzal, 
emu, ant-eater, tiger, kangaroo, camel. This won- 
derful packet ONLY ©: if you ask for my - superb Bar 

GAIN APPROVALS. GLENN F. SMITH, GIRARD, KANSAS 





Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free ii" different, free to all send- 
ing for our recy al sheets. Postage 2c. Large album, 
l5e. List.of 1500 stamps at lc each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 
Zambesia,: Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Hersegovina, Allenstein 
Stamps, Menagerie collection, and Album, only ro cents. 
4 diff. Albania, 12c. 3 di . Armenia, 12c. 1 Brunei, 3c. 
1 Cook Is., 3c. 2 Horto, 8c. 3 Kiauchau, 7c. 2 Nauru, 
oc. 10 Nyene, 12c. 1 Tahiti, 8c. 1 T anganyiie, 5c. 

LIBERTY STAMP COMP 


3974 Arsenal St., 

BOYS! Packet of 108 stamps including Tchad, 
Congo, etc. 5c to approval applicants. 

If you will write at once we will include a stamp album, 

perforation gauge and a big list of bargains without 

extra charge. 


HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


100 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 


To applica i Yr? our Popular Approvals sending 
references. 500 all diff. stamps 50c 


BACHUS STAMP co. 





= - Mo. 











147 Danforth Ave. Jersey City, N. J 


1925 


over-printing was done there must have been 
at least a small quantity of the German one- 
mark stamps available. Otherwise it would 
look very much as though the scarcity of the 
stamp was deliberately planned. It would 
not pay the local post-office to set up the type 
and start the press going for so small a number 
of i impressions; that is, if they were to be only 
for postal use.’ 

“T have no sympathy with such i issues my- 
self,’ Mr. Birwood replied. ‘We were dis- 
cussing the subject of values at the Franklin 
Club the other evening and one of the members 
expressed the opinion that philately did not 
depend on rarities for its interest. There are 
men who buy with no other idea than invest- 
ment. Often sheets of such stamps will be 
laid away to await a rise in value. Because 
of their stability British Colonies are usually 
chosen. One would hardly call it stamp col- 
lecting as we view it. The professional ele- 
ment enters in. When the value has risen 
sufficiently to afford a good profit the stamps 
are put on the market again, just like stock 
speculation in Wall Street.” 

‘Of course, Mr. Birwood, Bob and I couldn’t 
afford that kind of stamp anyway,” Harry 
said. 

“We have some good ones though,” Bob 
added, “‘and even those that never will have 
any great value are postage stamps just the 
same and are even more representative of the 
country from which they come because more 
are used by its people.” 

“Right you are, Bob.” Mr. Birwood turned 
to a drawer in his desk and selected a stock 
book from which he took a number of stamps. 
‘Here are some you boys may | not have and 
they may increase in value, too.” 

There were two beautiful copies of the Bel- 
gium, five-franc, brown-violet, 1923, and only 
catalogued thirty cents, but said to be worth 
several times that amount; there were com- 
plete sets of the Swedish commemoratives of 
1921 issued to celebrate the fourth century of 
deliverance from the Danes; three varieties, 
twenty, one hundred and ten, and one hundred 
and forty. And finally a new San Marino 
issue, “Anniversary of Garibaldi’s Refuge in 
San Marino,” one more commemorative set 
of which so many have been issued in recent 
years. They are a sort of historical monument 
calling attention to special events in a coun- 
try’s history. The boys would be sure to re- 
member that it was seventy-five years ago 
that the patriotic Italian and his troops had 
taken refuge amid the mountains of this small 
republic. 
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they have special qualifications, to consider 
seriously giving their whole time to scouting 
as their life work, as scout executives. 

The itinerary of my trips was as follows: 

Chicago (Region 7 meeting), November 17; 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., (Region 8 meetings), Novem- 
ber 18; Des Moines, Ia., November 19; St. 
Joseph, Mo. (Region 8 meeting), November 20; 
St. Louis, Mo., November 22; Hot Springs, 
Ark., November 23 and 24; Chicago, December 
1, 2 and 3 (Boys, Work Conference). 


A Team Entirely with the Troop 
T Roop 65 of Kansas City, Mo., claims to 

have the only Archery Team in the coun- 
try organized and conducted entirely by the 
scouts themselves within the troop. There are 
eight members of the team, under charge of 
the senior patrol leader, who has been in- 
structor and coach. The scoutmaster has 
given no assistance except an occasional 
suggestion. 

The scouts have made their own archery sets 
from raw materials. They imported lemon- 
wood staves for bows. Each boy has made a 
bow 514—6 ft. in length, and six metal tipped 
arrows of grained pine, 27 inches long. They 
have even made their own bow strings, which 
is an art initself. They built a regulation four- 
foot target, weaving the reeds and painting the 
circles, in eight minutes at a contest. 


Insurance Company to Survey Scouts 
A SURVEY of Boy Scouts to ascertain all 
facts possible on boy life, boy interests 
and scout activities in general, is to be made 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Hammond, Ind., has been chosen as the trial 
city, where the survey will be made before the 
work is carried through in other communities 
in scattered parts of the country. 
The survey has the sanction of the National 
Scout Field Department. 
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Make em yourself’ 


MA4EE your own Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 

sandwiches. It’seasv Just cut the bread as 
thick as you’re hungry dig out a lump of the 
gorgeous Beech-Nut—and spread it allover the 


slices. 


Lots of fellows we know wouldn’t eat 


it any other way, They’re afraid of spoiling 


the taste. 


But we believe there’s great satisfaction for the 
boy who likes both jam and Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter, tospread one part of hissandwich with 


If your mother wishes to 
become familiar with the 

- use of Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter in many other 
ways ask her to mail 
coupon to us. 


one and the other with the other—if you get 
what we mean—and make a grand combina- 
tion sandwich. 

Try afew experiments along that line. If you’re 
a chili sauce and catsup eater, add Beech-Nut 


Chili-Sauce or Catsup to Beech-Nut Peanut 


Name 


Butter. They’re great together. Of course, you 
may be the kind that wants his Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter straight. Ask your mother to 
get a jar so you can find out. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., Canajoharie, N.Y. 


Please send, without expense to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen’s 
Beech-Nut Book of menus, recipes and service information. 


Dept. 








Street 





Citw and State 











Copetne eel E "bie = ft. Telescope, 


jects wipes a’ just 
Brey were wr ome see M 





us: moon! A sands pleased 
by Send No Write today: on on arrival of Big 3 ft, Wonder 


=~ Money Strap vay ocean only $1.85 plus a few 
pennies atisfaction i 5 
FERRY &CO., 3224 N. St.. Dept.9142, CHICAGO 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 

stuttering. ‘‘Its Cause and Cure."’ It tells how I 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7416 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 





A Real Surprise 


“POOR FISH!” 


The newest and best card game 
on the market. Educational 
and entertaining fun for all the 
family. If your dealer does not 
sell ‘‘Poor Fish’ send money 
order for 50 cents and receive 
one by mail. 


F. R. O'BRIEN UPPER DARBY, PA. 









U.S. RAILWAY 
MAI L 


i= SS wh 


Steady Work--No Layoffs--Paid Vacations 


COMMON EDUCATION SUFFICIENT 
Travel See Your Country 





/ 


ANTED! Ge'1600.'23002 Year 


Men--Boys Over 17 Should 
Mail Coupon Immediately 





Franklin Institute, Dept. W172, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) specimen Rail- 
way Mail Clerk Examination Coaching lessons; 
(2) tell me how to get a vernment job; (3) 
send list of Tom at which examin tions will be 
held; (4) send co; py of, illustyated book, “‘How to 
Get Government 


so | 
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Rivals the beauty of the Scarlet Tanager 


Which Point 
Will You 
Have? 


JG 0 fone | 
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You can get all 
five degrees in the classic 


Duofold Pens 


And CAll Points Guaranteed 
for 25- Years’ Wear 


RR what kind of writ- 

ing do you use a pen? 
How do you hold it? And 
what style of writing is en- 
tirely natural to your hand? 
















































Close figure work or fine 
memoranda, for example, 
call for a fine or an extra- 
fine point. But the medium 
point, the broad, orthestub 
—these give one’s penman- 
ship a personality and char- 
acter that make mighty 
valuable impressions in a 
paper, aletteror asignature. 


OPI P'U 


These are reasons why, 
in the classic Duofold 
Pens, Geo. S. Parker gives 
the world the whole five 
degrees of points that the 
five degrees of writing 
require. 

Points you can lend 
without a tremor, for no 
style of writing can distort 
them. Points that we guar- 
antee, if not mistreated, for 
25 years’ WEAR. 

And every point set in 
a shapely, hand-balanced 
barrel that feels so inspir- 
ing you hate to lay it down. 

Any good pen counter 
will sell you this beauty on 
30 days’ approval. 


nn eee 


THE PARKER PEN CoO. 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
Parker Duofold Pencils match the 
Duofold Pen, $3.50; Over-size, $4 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
The Parker Fountain Pen Co., Limited 
Toronto, Canada 
The Parker Pen Co., Limited 
2aend3 Norfolk St., Strand, London, Eng 


Combination 
. Trade Mark 
U.S. Pat. Office 





Over-size Duofold $7 


Lady Duofold $§ 








BOYS’ LIFE 





by the time my splin- 
ters were going good, 
I had some dry grass 
and dead twigs from 
the bushes, and then 





Kid Stuff 








went down by the 


(Concluded from page 60) 


And it was then 
that we got the first 
grin out of Brad,— 
sort of sheepish at 
that. Dad and I 
were going home by 








trail and got some 

bigger wood out of the inside of a half-rotten 
log. Brad didn’t know whether to like it or 
not. The fire made him comfortable outside, 
but sort of uncomfortable inside, I guess. He 
squatted close to the fire, and pretty soon his 
clothes were steaning. So were Dudley’s. But 
both of them looked sort of worried. 

“What do you think of Tommy’s kid stuff 
now?” said dad. 

“Oh, it’s all right. But I’d like to know 
what is the matter with me?” 

“Come over here, and let me have a good 
look at you,” said dad. “I think I know. 
Yes, I can fix that all right. Tommy, get me 
some water.” 

That was easy. I just had to hold a pan 
under a stream that was pouring off the cliff. 
Dad stuck a rag out of my first aid kit in it 
and went to work on Brad’s face. The rag 
came away all red and green. You ought to 
have seen Brad stare! 

“T think I can get it all off, Brad, if you'll 
hold still,—that is, all but some of the green. 
I think some of that has broken through from 


the inside, and only time will take that off, 
unless you get Tommy to help you.” 

And then he told them about the comfort. 
Of course, when it rained, Brad had pulled it 
up over his face the same as I had. Dudley 
just shrieked with laughter. But Brad didn’t, 
—not for a long time. He just sat there drying 
off his clothes, and grouching. By and by it 
stopped raining, and we headed down the trail 
again. It was only about a half mile to their 
camp at the end of the road, and we helped them 
pack up, and all climbed into the car, and headed 
for Clark’s Fork. It’s just a little town, but dad 
said he had to do some telephoning, and asked 
Brad and Dud to wait till he came back before 
they started home. He was gone about half 
an hour, and came back grinning. 

“T’ve been talking to Dr. Blair over at 
Paradise,” he said. ‘He is an old friend of 
mine. There hasn’t been a case in that pest- 
house for over a year, and it has been thor- 
oughly fumigated since then. So I guess 
everything is all right, Brad.. But I thought 
we'd better make sure.” 


train, and Dud and 
Brad decided to wait with us till the train 
came. So we sat there in the auto and talked. 
After a while Brad pulled out his vipe, and 
then remembered he hadn’t a mach. He 
asked dad if he had any. I knew dad didn’t 
have any, so I handed him over my safe. I 
made it out of two old cartridges that fit one 
over the other, and it will keep matches dry 
anywhere but under water. 

“So you had some all the time, did you, 
kid?” he said, sort of peppery. 

“Sure I did,” I answered. ‘I always have. 
But you shut me off when I spoke about 
matches, and besides if I had given them to 
you, you would have used them all up trying 
to start a fire with wet wood. And even if you 
hadn’t, you would always have been calling 
my fire-board kid stuff. And you can’t now.” 

“You win, Tommy,” and he began to laugh 
hard. “But if you tell Frances that pest- 
house yarn, I'll murder you.” 

“T won’t Brad. But if she wants to go 
camping this summer, help me to lend her that 
comfort, will you?” 





forward and, because 
the meadow was free 
from undergrowth | 
and because fear lent 
speed to their flying 
feet, they moved <== 
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by a ruthless, terrible 





The Mysterious Valley 


(Continued from page 33) 


enemy and that if 
any of their number 
fell into the hands 
of these ugly giants 





Se 


they would suffer an 








across the open space 

like three-toed horses. On they rushed, nor 
did they look behind them to see whether they 
were being pursued until they had gained the 
rock-strewn council grounds, below the cliff 
village, where a horde of Hairy people had 
gathered, because lookouts on the cliff top had 
seen them in their mad flight and had called 
the tribe. 

Ric and Tug and Fu and all the strong 
warriors and great hunters had gathered at the 
council rock to await their cc 1ing, for they 
knew by their mad flight that some terrible 
danger had threatened them, and when Kug 
and Rab came panting up they read the terror 
in their eyes and demanded to know what the 
danger was. 

“The gorillas! The gorillas! The cannibals 
who captured Og and Ru! They are coming! 
They have killed Ack! They are upon us! 
Look, look—!” 

Kug pointed off toward the edge of the 
forest of the great swamp and there they beheld 
in the trees and on the ground hundreds of the 
most hideous creatures they had ever seen. 

It was evident to Kug and Rab and all the 
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BOY Scout of Bombay wishes to corre- 
spond with a scout in New York City. 
The International Commissioner of the 
Scouts of Hamburg wishes to exchange letters 
with an American Scoutmaster. A Czecho- 
Slovic student twenty years of age wishes to 
correspond in English with older American 
boys. A New Zealand boy fifteen years of 
age wishes to get in touch with a Canadian 
boy of his own age. A Boy Scout in Syria is 
anxious to exchange a picture of his troop 


rest of the Hairy men that they meant to 
attack the village, for even as they watched 
they saw them gather in a dreadful company 
and start on their short legs across the wide 
meadow toward the village. 

Calls of warning were shouted then, and the 
Hairy men, under the leadership of Kug and 
Rab and Ric and Tug and other brave warriors, 
began to prepare the defense of the village. 
Women and children were sent scrambling up 
to the cliff-top first and then the warriors 
followed, taking with them all the stones and 
spears and stone hammers they could carry, 
while the women and children at the top busied 
themselves gathering together huge quantities 
of stones, piling them up in mounds so that 
they would be convenient for the defenders. 

On came the gorillas, waddling and scram- 
bling across the meadows on their short legs. 
They were beating their huge chests with their 
fists and sounding their hideous, booming battle- 
cry. ‘They were gnashing their teeth and snarl- 
ing and making hideous faces and, as the Hairy 
men looked down at them from their refuge on 


the cliff-top, they realized that they were beset : 


for one of a Boy Scout troop of New York. 
Perhaps some of our members may care 
to get in touch with him for this exchange. 
A Spanish student of industrial engineer- 
ing wishes to correspond with the idea of 
exchanging information on this subject with 
an American industrial engineer or student. 
He writes us in English. A former mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood in Poland desires 
to have more correspondents. He will write 
in English, French or German, and is _par- 


ticularly interested in sports and_ radio, 
and wishes to know about life in New 
York. A California scout, age 18, who is 


interested in the Pine Tree 
to correspond with Pine 
members elsewhere. He _ is 
Spanish as well as in 


particularly 
Patrol, desires 
Tree Patrol 
able to write in 
English. 


awful death. 

Their advance was slow at best and when 
they left the meadow and started across the 
rock-strewn council ground below the cliff, they 
became more cautious, and scattered instead of 
remaining in a compact mass. One big, 
powerful fellow, the largest among them and 
apparently their leader, was the first to start 
up from the base of the cliff. But he had 
scarcely began his climb when at a grunt 
from Tug a half dozen warriors on the cliff 
edge let fly a volley of stones flung with 
stunning force. And most of them found 
their mark, for with a scream of rage the huge 
gorilla staggered backward and went down, 
and the warriors shouted in triumph as they 
saw him scramble dizzily to his feet and stum- 
ble back to his {comrades with blood flowing 
from a great wound in his head, and one of his 
long arms hanging limp because a stone had 
broken it at the elbow. 

But this only served to infuriate the others 
and presently they began to rush forward in 
little groups to storm the cliff. Then the 
battle was on. 

(To be concluded in the March Boy’s Life) 





After Fifteen 
| Years | 


(Concluded from page 30) 











He did. He told them of his job, and of Mrs. 
Schmalz and the rest. 

“Tt was Hugh’s letter that made me see what 
had been wrong—that the trouble had been 
with me, not with life,” he said. ‘I began 
remembering—and I decided to try the old 
way again! And it’s worked! I’ve only just 
started—but I’m going to keep on! And I hope 
that the next time we meet you'll none of you 
have to feel that you ought, just for old times’ 
sake, to do something to help me!” 





For a moment or — 
two he stood look- 
ing after Watson. 
Then he turned and 
crossed the street, his 
expression troubled = —— 





The Crimson Motor Bike 


(Concluded from page 39) 


tinged with soreness 
and a vague, be- 
wildered sort of hurt. 
| “After all I’ve 
| done for him!” was 
= the burden of his 








and uncertain. 
Meanwhile Ken Underwood had left the 
parish house in a state of indignant irritation 
he was at small pains to conceal He had been 
aware, of course, of Ballard’s coolness during 
the meeting, and observed his departure with 
Watson with mingled surprise and anger. 

Down in his heart, as he whirled homeward, 
was a carping little doubt which persisted in 
spite of his efforts not to heed it. For as long as 
he could remember he and Billy had been close 
friends. There had been disagreements and 
squabbles, of course, but nothing like an open 





breach. Ken tried to tell himself that there 


were plenty of other boys to take Ballard’s 
place, but when he came to consider cases, his 
heart sank a little. He had acquaintances in 
plenty, but not one of them seemed the sort he 
could make an intimate of. Billy might have 
done it; indeed he was already on friendly 
terms with many of the fellows whom Ken 
didn’t—for one reason or another—quite 
approve of. But as Ken had more than once 
told him, Billy wasn’t nearly particular enough 
as to who he went around with. 

By the time he reached home and ran the 
motor cycle into the garage, Ken’s anger was 


mental plaint. Then 
pride would stiffen his jaw and twist his lips 
into contemptuous curves. ‘Well, let him if 
he wants to. I’m sure I don’t care.” 

In this unenviable state of mind he entered 
the house and started directly for his room. 
His mother, he knew, was out, and he supposed 
his father to be shut up in the library with his 
everlasting papers. When he reached the door 
of the big, book-lined room, however, he found 
it open, and before he could pass on to the 
stairs his father’s voice halted him. 

“Ts that you, Kenneth? [ want to see you.” 

Surprised and curious, the boy stepped into 
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the room and crossed to where his father sat at 
a broad, flat-topped desk. He had no suspicion 
of what was coming, not even when he noticed 
a stack of bills lying under his father’s hand. 
But when the cool, imperturbable gray eyes met 
his, the boy was conscious of a sudden pre- 
monitory tingle. 

“On Davis & Turner’s bill for last month is 
a charge for a motor cycle,” commented his 
father quietly. “Is this correct?” 

“Y—yes, sir. I— The old one was just 
about falling to pieces and they made a mighty 
good offer to trade in, so—so—” 

“‘So you had the difference charged to me?” 
remarked Mr. Underwood in that same quiet, 
unemotional voice. “Did you speak to your 
mother about it?” 

“Why—n-o, sir. I—I knew you wouldn’t 
mind. You see, I—I really had to have it and 
my idea was to pay something each month for 
it out of my allowance.” 

“Ah! Your allowance is fifty dollars a 
month, I think. How much of that were you 
planning to give toward this—new purchase?” 

Something in his father’s tone brought a 
flush to the boy’s clear, tanned skin. “At 
least a third,” he answered. ‘Some months 
perhaps even more.” 

“T see. Suppose you average fifteen dollars 
a month. At that rate the account might be 
settled in a little over a year. It didn’t occur 
to you, I suppose, that it might have been 
better to lay aside the money first and then 
buy the machine?” 

“But, father!” protested Ken. “By that 
time the old one would have been a wreck. 
They wouldn’t have allowed me anything on it. 
Besides,” he added inconsequently, but with 
perfect truth, “it’s beastly hard to save much 
out of fifty dollars a month.” 

“Tt shouldn’t be. I doubt if there’s a single 
boy in Hillsborough who has as much.” 

“But I have to buy my clothes with it and— 
and everything!” 

There was a tightening of Mr. Underwood’s 
firm lips. “That was the understanding,” he 
said coldly. “Unfortunately, you haven’t 
carried it out. This business of the motor cycle 
aroused my curiosity and I’ve been going over 
a number of bills. In the past six months 
you’ve bought three suits of clothes, as many 
pairs of shoes, about a dozen shirts and other 
things in proportion, to the amount of several 
hundred dollars. These were all charged to 
your mother’s account or mine at the various 
stores.” 

“But I— 

“Wait. As against this you’ve turned over 
to your mother exactly sixty-five dollars from 
your allowance.” 

“Tt must be more than that!” exclaimed 
Ken, aghast. “I’m sure I gave her—” 

“T doubt it. Your mother seems to have 
kept accurate track of your payments. At any 
rate the situation remains unaltered. Ap- 
parently you haven’t the slightest idea of the 
value of money. When you want anything you 
buy it regardless of whether you’re able to pay 
for it or not. This is, perhaps, as much my 
fault as yours, but it is going to end right here. 
From now on there is to be no more charging. 
You will receive ten dollars a month for pocket 
money; the remaining forty to be applied to 
your back debts.” 

“Ten dollars!” faltered Ken. 
I—I—” 

“That is quite as much as the majority of 
boys are given to spend,” stated Mr. Under- 
wood as the boy paused. “I need scarcely 
remind you that there are plenty of ways in 
which you can earn more out of school hours. 
Indeed, my attention was drawn only a few 
days ago at the bank to the case of a youngster 
of poor family who not only helps at home but 
in about a year has saved up over a hundred 
dollars.” Mechanically his long, slim fingers 
shuffled the bills into a neat packet and snapped 
a rubber band about them. “TI shall give 
John orders tomorrow to return the motor 
cycle to Davis & Turner and bring back the 
old one,” he concluded quietly. 

Ken flushed scarlet and his lips parted before 
an impulsive protest. Then abruptly they 
closed in a stubborn line and the muscles of his 
jaw and chin tightened. 

“Very well, sir,” he returned, steadying his 
voice with an effort. ‘Have you any objec- 


“But, father; 


tions to my spending what I can earn on that, 


or another like it?” he asked stiffly. 

His father eyed him curiously. “None 
whatever,” he answered. ‘What you earn is 
yours to do with precisely as you like.” 

“T see.” There was a brief pause. “Is 
there—anything else you wanted to say?” 

“No. I think you understand the situation. 
Good night.” 

With a brief response Ken turned and walked 
away, unaware of the thoughtful ‘searching 
glance his father sent after him. He managed 
to restrain himself until he had reached his 


room; but there, with the door closed and 
locked, his indignation burst forth. His 
father’s: action seemed as cruelly unjust as it 
was uncalled for. Why couldn’t he at least 
have given him a little warning? It seemed 
the height of unfairness to let him go on so 
long without a word of protest and then come 
down on him with such humiliating abruptness. 
It couldn’t be true that he had only paid 
sixty-five dollars in six months toward the 
things he had charged. There must be some 
mistake, for otherwise where could the money 
have gone? 

For a long time he raved on incoherently. 
The loss of the motor bike affected him more 
than anything else. Its possession had 
thrilled him so with pride and the thought of 
dropping back to the old one was intolerable. 
And so, gradually out of the turmoil of anger 
and bitterness, his thoughts began to crystal- 
lize into a stubborn determination to get it, 
back. 

The difficulties in the way of earning and 
saving so great a sum did not, at the moment, 
appall him. If a shrimp like Tom Watson 
could save a hundred dollars in a year, besides 
paying something at home, certainly he could 
do much better. 

At school next day he was stiff and uncom- 
municative, treating Ballard with marked 
shortness and scarcely speaking to anyone else. 
Immediately after dismissal he hurried home 
alone and sought the garage. 

The crimson motor cycle was gone, the old 
one standing in its place. Ken was conscious 
of a momentary pang of fresh regret, but this 
was not long enduring. Taking the motor 
cycle out on the drive, he went over it expertly 
and in the process a good deal of his ill-temper 
wore away. In spite of what he had told his 
father, and which he had come actually to 
believe himself, the machine, though scratched 
and rather shabby externally, was in excellent 
condition. It had been Ken’s pleasure to keep 


‘it so, for the boy’s one great enthusiasm was to 


tinker with automobiles and motor cycles, at 
which he was extraordinarily clever. 

After a few minutes with wrench and oil 
can, he filled up the tank, started the engine 
and whirled out of the yard. 

Three hours later he returned, downcast and 
discouraged. He had spent the afternoon not 
only to no purpose but, as was inevitable, 
he had met with one or two humiliating re- 
buffs. 

Next day the experience was repeated. On 
the third afternoon he spent nearly three hours 
of hard labor carrying ashes out of a cellar and 
was munificently rewarded by a quarter. 
Returning from this discouraging experience he 
found Ballard waiting at the gate and the sight 
of Billy’s friendly face instantly broke down 
the barrier of pride and reserve which Ken had 
built up between them. There was a moment 
or two of slight awkwardness. Then, as with 
one impulse, they completely ignored the past, 
linked arms and retired to the garage where 
Ken poured out his troubles. 

Ballard was surprised, troubled, but wholly 
sympathetic. He made one or two suggestions 
which resulted the following afternoon in Ken’s 
landing a job which netted him fifty cents for 
two hours work. 

By this time the situation in a garbled ver- 
sion began to spread about the school. It was 
rumored that the Underwoods had lost their 
money and even that Ken wouldn’t be able to 
finish his course. One or two of the snobbishly 
inclined attempted to give him the cold shoul- 
der, but his complete and chilling indifference 
rather took the wind out of their sails. 

In this wise nearly a week passed and Ken 
was almost in despair. What he had supposed 
to be so easy, proved discouragingly difficult. 
People either did their own work or had already 
arranged for it with some other boy. He grew 
to hate the sight of Tom Watson flying about 
from job to job or delivering the evening papers, 
but his pride kept him from showing his feel- 
ings. It was pride, too, which prevented him 
from applying for work to any of the numerous 
friends of his family. He could have had it for 
the asking, he knew, but he wouldn’t even 
seem to take advantage of their favor. With 
each repeated failure his stubborn determina- 
tion to make his way alone—to earn enough at 
least to get that motor cycle back and “show” 
his father—grew into something like an 
obsession. 

It was Billy Ballard who shed the first ray 
of hope on Ken’s depression. Billy had 
worried almost as much as his friend over the 
latter’s difficulties, and more than once accom- 
panied him on his fruitless rounds. This 
morning, instead of waiting as usual at his own 
gate, he came tearing into the Underwood 
place just as Ken was on the point of starting. 

“Ken!” he panted, his eyes shining. “They 
want a helper down at Randall’s garage.” 


Underwood stared. Randall’s garage! Into 
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his mind there flashed a picture of greasy, 
rough-mannered mechanics, of domineering, 
loud-voiced patrons unreasonably demanding 
the impossible. And yet—and yet— A 
sudden thrill went through him. It was the 
sort of work he loved. He could do it, he 
knew. What a fool he had been not to think of 
this before. Why, only last year Ted Preston 
had worked there after school and on Satur 
days and saved enough to pay for his Freshman 
year in college. Finally, Randall’s was not the 
garage his family patronized 

“How do you know?” he demanded. 

silly hesitated an instant. ‘*Tom Watson 
told me,” he said. 


Ken’s face. darkened. ‘‘Watson!” he re 


peated curtly. “What in thunder— Why 
should he—” 
“He didn’t—that is, purposely. Randall 


asked him if he knew anybody at school who'd 
do and Tom asked me. He’d give anything if 
he could take it himself but he doesn’t know 
enough about machinery. Now you—”’ 

Ken started the motor cycle. “Hop on,” he 
said briefly. “We'll be late if we don’t 
hustie.” 

But in spite of his outward indifference he 
thought of nothing else all morning and the 
moment school was dismissed he dashed down 
to the garage. The proprietor was out, but 
though Ken had to cool his heels in the dingy 
office for over an hour he didn’t complain. His 
chief emotion was anxi¢ty. He wanted the 
job frightfully, not only because of the very 
excellent pay, but because it was the sort of 
thing he cared for most. And when Bill 
Randall finally appeared and learning his 
errand looked him over with a disparaging 
shake of the head, Ken was conscious of a 
pang of bitter disappointment he would have 
been quite incapable of feeling a single short 
week before. 

“But why not?” 
could do the work. 
honestly.” 

“That may be,” returned Randall with a 
shrug. He was a big, broad-shouldered young 
fellow in the middle twenties who had built up 
an excellent business by sheer capability and 
persistance. 

“Trouble is the job ain’t good enough for 
you,” he went on frankly. “You wouldn’t last 
out a week.” 

“But I would!” asserted Underwood earn 
estly. “I need the work and it’s about the 
only thing I can do well. Couldn’t you just 
try me out?” 

Randall hesitated, his glance sweeping 
skeptically over the boy’s light gray tweeds and 
generally immaculate appearance. “You 
willing to start in right now?” he asked 
abruptly. “I got a Hudson out there that—’ 

“Sure!” eagerly cut in Underwood, springing 
to his feet. He slipped off his coat and threw it 
over the back of the office chair. ‘Where 
is it?” 


he persisted. “I’m sure I 
I know lots about cars 
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grease and dirt, very human indeed. At the 
end of the week he banked his pay with a pride 
he was hard put to conceal. 

Thus began a phase of life on which Ken, a 
few weeks before, could not possibly have 
imagined himself embarking. It wasn’t all 
sunshine and roses by any means. Quite often 
he had moments of disgust and wished himself 
out of his job. But as the weeks passed and 


winter merged into spring, these moments 
grew rarer. The pride of achievement, a 


growing sense of independence, the pleasant 
realization that his untouched bank account 
was steadily increasing, combined to offset the 
inevitable drawbacks of the situation. 

More than all else, though he did not in the 
least realize it, was a gradual broadening of 
view. Somewhat to his surprise he was con- 
scious of a growing liking for the two mechanics 
and a keen interest in their plans and ambitions. 
At school he found himself associating with 
fellows he had hitherto regarded as rather 
beneath his notice. In the troop his interest 
and enthusiasm gradually became aroused by 
details to which before he had scarcely given a 
thought. 

Only at home were things apparently un 
altered. All through the spring, Mrs. Under- 
wood had been away on a visit, and Ken and 
his father were left alone in the big house. 
Something of that early sense of injustice still 
lingered in the boy’s mind and kept him silent 
regarding the garage, and if Mr. Underwood 
had learned of it from other sources he made 
no mention of the fact. At rare intervais, 
usually at meal time, Ken had met his glance, 


curious, searching, swiftly averted, but since 
for the most part he seemed as self-absorbed 
and aloof as ever, the boy crushed back his 
occasional impulses toward confidence. The 
pleasure would be all the greater when he was 
able to tell his father that he had reached his 
goal and saved enough to buy back the crimson 
motor cycle. 

That moment came one day in early June. 
Thrilled with pride, Ken left the bank after 
making his deposit and walked slowly toward 
his motor bike standing at the curb. Ballard 
was with him, for, parted so much by the 
exigencies of Ken’s job, the two made the 
most of brief intervals such as this. Ken was 
entirely aware of the proximity of Davis & 
Turner’s sporting shop whose alluring window 
display centered around a motor cycle of the 
same make and model as the one which had 
been ravished from him. He had only to 
stroll in, write a check and come away with 
the crimson beauty. But somehow, save for a 
gratifying sense of power, the realization left 
him oddly unmoved. As he halted beside the 
old machine he noticed Tom Watson walking 
briskly along the other side of the street, and 
waved a greeting. 

This was another curious development of 
the past few months, Without any formal 
reconciliation the two had gradually drifted 
together and were on friendly, if not exactly 
intimate terms. Ken, who felt that in a sort 
of way he really owed him his job, had learned 
with a little sense of shame the object of the 
other’s saving, and was much interested in the 
result. 
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“How’s his bank account coming on?” he 


inquired of Billy, with a slight, unconscious 
accent. 

“Not so good. His mother’s been sick, you 
know, and he hasn’t been able to put any in for 
a long time. He was sort of discouraged 
yesterday. You, see, if he doesn’t take up that 
option on the news-stand by the twenty-fifth 
he'll lose it. What are you going to do now, 
Ken? Buy the motor cycle and ride home 
on it?” 

For an instant Underwood hesitated, his 
expression thoughtful, even a little frowning. 
“T can’t right now,” he answered presently. 
“Promised Bill I'd work on that Buick this 
afternoon. There'll be plenty of time later to 
get the bus.” 

The thoughtful mood continued all after- 
noon and was noticed by both his com- 
panions in the garage. 

“You ain’t going to quit, are you, Ken?” 
Farren asked him just before five o’clock. 


“Quit?” Underwood repeated, puzzled. 
““Why—no. I’m going to camp for a couple of 
weeks, but I—I’ll be here the rest of the 
summer.” 


On his way home he wondered why he had 
said that. Now that he had gained his end 
there was no further necessity for working— 
at least as hard as he had been doing lately. 
Yet somehow the thought of quitting Ran- 
dall’s did not in the least appeal to him. 

Having put away the motor cycle, Ken 
dashed into the house intent on cleaning up 
before his father came home. To his surprise 
he found Mr. Underwood standing in the hall. 

“‘!—heard you ride in just now,’”’ commented 
the latter quietly. “Did you come home on— 
the new motor cycle?” 

Ken’s jaw sagged. “Why—why, dad!” he 

gasped dazedly. ‘“I—didn’t; but how on 
earth did you know that—that I could have?” 

A curious expression came into his father’s 
eyes. “From your bank account,” he an- 
swered. “I’ve been keeping track of it, you 
see.” 

The boy’s bewildered expression deepened. 
““Why—why—Then you knew about it all 
along!” he exclaimed. ‘And all the time I 
thought you didn’t—care. You don’t mind 
about—Randall’s?” 

“Mind! I’m proud of you, Kenneth. I had 
no idea you’d buckle down the way you have.” 
A faint flush crept into the man’s face; the mask 
of cool reserve had melted into something that 
was almost tender. “So many times I’ve 
wanted to tell you that,” he went on swiftly, 
“but—” 

“Oh, dad!” broke in Ken, a little catch in 
his throat. “I expect I’ve been beastly. I 
thought you didn’t care. After that time—” 

“T know,” nodded Mr. Underwood, as he 
paused. “It must have seemed so, but I could 
think of no other way. When I found how I'd 
let things go with you I blamed myself— 
bitterly. It was far more my 
fault than yours, but I couldn’t 





Without further comment, 
Randall led the way out into 
the garage in the rear of which 
two mechanics in greasy over 
alls were working. Pausing 
beside a sedan standing on the 
floor, he turned to Ken who was 
already rolling up his sleeves. 

“This is it,” he stated briefly. 
“Let’s see if you can find out 
what’s wrong.” 

Promptly Ken slid into the 
driver’s seat and pressed the 
selfstarter. For a few minutes 
he juggled with gas and spark, 
head to one side, listening. 
Then, getting out, he lifted the 
hood and experimented with the 
carburetor. Finally he turned 
to Randall. 

“Got a screw 
asked. 

To his surprise the garage 
man burst into a hearty laugh. 
“You'll do, I guess,” 
chuckled. “I was only trying 
you out, kid. If you’re willing 
to dig in with those clothes on, 
I reckon maybe you will stick. 
Come back tomorrow with 
some overalls and you can start 
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tell youethat. Frankly, Ken- 
neth, do you think that would 
have done any good?” 

Ken flushed, hesitated, and 
then shook his head. “I’m 
afraid not, dad,” he admitted. 

** An appeal to your pride was 
the only way,” explained his 
father. “And to make certain 
I had to keep it up. Well, luck- 
ily its all over and I can tell you 
again how proud I am of you— 
how proud I’ve been all along.” 

He dropped one arm across 
his son’s shoulder and caught 
29 the boy’s hand in a firm grip. 

“Oh, dad!” protested Ken. 
“T’m beastly dirty.” 

His father only smiled and 
the pressure of his circling arm 
tightened. ‘“You’ve fairly 
earned the motor cycle,” he 
said more lightly. “Perhaps 
you’d better stop in at Davis & 
Turner in the morning and 
make sure of it. I understand 
they have only one left.” 

Ken hesitated for an instant. 
“Tt can wait,” he said briefly. 
“There’s a lot of life left in the 
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work.” 

Elated, Ken departed to re 
turn the following afternoon 
with overalls and a pair of old 
shoes ina bundle. In a couple 
of hours he had satisfied Ran- 
dall of his mechanical ability 
and was formally taken on. | 
He had also made progress 
toward acquaintanceship with 
the two mechanics, Dick Far- 
ren and Matt Hadden, whom 
he found, under their coating of 
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possessions, and also Mexico and Cuba. 
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old bike after all. Besides,” he 
went on a trifle awkwardly, 
“there’s a fellow in the troop 
who’s had a rotten hard time 
lately. He’s been saving to get 
{ that little news-stand down by 
the station and then his mother 
| got sick and he had to spend 
some of the money helping out. 
His option lasts only two weeks 
longer so I thought I—I’d lend 
him what he needs—if I can 
only make him take it.” 
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NTER February with Red-Letter Days, the 12th and 22nd, marking 
the birth of the Father of Our Country, and that of the Preserver 
of the Union. Washington, a Scout, Statesman, World-Hero! 
Lincoln—child of log-cabin and murmuring forest, Scout, Martyr! 
Men of the Out-doors—Scouts whose lives and the lives of men 
like them inspired the founding of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Another Red-Letter Day! February the Eighth, Fifteenth Birthday of 
the Boy Scouts of America! 700,000 Scouts will celebrate these three great 
birthdays—dressed in Uniforms combining the qualities of those worn by 
the famous Scouts of Old. 


The Boy Scout is known by his Uniform and obtains wear from it 
practically equal to that of the buckskin of the old-time Scout. Officially 
guaranteed Khaki and Melton—there is no better garment in which to live 
Life in the Open, as proved by 15 years of the hardest tests. 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE ATHLETIC COUNCIL he , 


Ok 
>; Max A. NORTON HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


To Future Skating Stars- | (Good Teeth—Good Legs 


A distance skater has to be 
in perfect condition to stand 





the strain of a long race, 
Endurance, co-ordination of 
the muscles, and a good di- 
gestion are vitally necessary 
to every skating champion - 
or winter sports contestant, 


Good teeth are an important 
factor in Good Digestion, 

So brush your teeth after 
every meal and before bedtime 
if you hope to become a cham- 
pion skater. 


Sincerely yours, 


Head Coach Hockey 
Dartmouth College 





Skaters Need Both 


A fellow must keep in the best of health to be a winner—in 
winter sports or work or play. And you can’t do that with- 
out good teeth. 

Coach Leon P. Tuck of Dartmouth College turns out winners. 
He knows how important it is for a hockey player or speed 
skater to keep his teeth clean, and to practice regularly. Read 
what he says about clean teeth. ~ 

Brush your teeth regularly with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream after meals 
and at bed time, Colgate’s “washes” and polishes; doesn’t scratch or scour. 
It removes causes of tooth decay. You'll like the taste, too. 


COLGATE & CO., Post Office Box 645, City Hall Station, New York City 
Established 1806 
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